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Art. I.—Reports of the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society, 
for the years 1818 to 1846, inclusive: in ten volumes. 8vo. 
London: Published by the Society. 


Ir is now more than sixty years since the first Wesleyan mission- 
aries, under the superintendence of Dr. Coke, were sent forth to 
labor in the colonies of Great Britain. It was not, however, until 
the year 1817 that the Wesleyan Missionary Society was formed ; 
although, in the interval, the great work had been prosecuted with 
diligence, and attended with such success that, at the formation of 
the Society, they had in foreign lands nearly one hundred mission- 
aries, and a membership of two thousand. - Having before us 
the Annual Reports of this Society, from the year 1818 (the first) 
to 1846, inclusive, we purpose to devote a few pages to its history ; 
hoping thereby, not only to make the reader better acquainted with 
their labors, their disasters, and their success, but to stimulate our 
own branch of the Wesleyan family to greater zeal and more sys- 
tematic efforts for evangelizing the world. 

The object of the Society, as stated in their ‘ Laws and Regula- 
tions,” is confined exclusively to the support and enlargement of 
foreign missions. The annual payment of one guinea, or a dona- 
tion, at one time, of ten pounds or upward, entitles to membership 
and to a copy of the Society’s Annual Reports. The business of 
the Society is in the hands of the British Conference ; which body 
appoints a General Committee of fifty, including always the presi- 
dent and secretary of the conference for the time being, to whom 
is intrusted the entire management of its affairs, subject to the 
revision of the conference, at their annual sessions. -This com- 
mittee is composed of laymen as well as ministers, of whom eight 
traveling preachers, and eight other members of the Methodist 
Society, are selected from the country circuits; the rest from resi- 
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dents in or near London, where meetings, for the transaction of 
business, are held monthly. Two general treasurers, one minister, 
and one layman, are annually appointed by the conference ; and 
four of the preachers stationed in or near London are selected to 
conduct the official correspondence of the missions, and to perform 
the other duties of secretaries. ‘They are expected to devote them- 
selves, on the weck days, exclusively to the interests of the Society ; 
and, in common with other preachers, are subject to periodical 
changes in their fields of labor, according to the rules of the con- 
nection.* Very great care appears to be taken with reference to 
the appointment of missionaries. Candidates must first be recom 
mended by the preacher in charge of the circuit, approved by the 
quarterly conference, and examined and approved by the annual 
district meeting, before their names are placed on “the list ;” from 
which those who are deemed most eligible are selected and exa- 
mined by a special committee in reference to their missionary views 


* The expenses of conducting the Society’s correspondence, for the three 
past years, are as follows :— 


1843. 1844. 1845. 





Salaries of four secretaries, - - - - £627 575 919 
House rent for do., with coals, candles, taxes, and 

insurance, - - - - - - - 647 500 517 
Additional furniture for do., with repairs, - = - 274 366 244 
Making for the secretaries, - - ai Ae £1448 1441 1680 
Salary of accountant and clerks,- - - - 663 717 1736 
Stationery and account-books, .- - 120 135 110 





£2231 2293 2526 


Previous to the building of the Wesleyan Centenary Hall the business of the 
Society was transacted in a rented house, in which one of the secretaries re- 
sided. In the Report for 1841, it is said, “that the new and very convenient 
Mission House, which they have now the pleasure and benefit of occupying, 
for the transaction of the Society’s multifarious business, has been liberally 
and gratuttously presented to the Society by the committee and contributors 
of the Wesleyan Centenary Fund. In thankful commemoration of that fact, 
it has received, in union with the noble building intended for more general 
connectional purposes, which is placed under the same common roof, the desig- 
nation of The Wesleyan Centenary Hall. The Mission House is a gift to the 
Society—a gift most munificent, seasonable, and acceptable.” There is 
charged to the Society in the Treasurer’s Report for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1845, for “taxes, rates, insurance, &c., for The Centenary Hall, 
£579 2s. 2d. ;” being considerably more than the rent, taxes, and insurance, of 
the houses occupied by the four secretaries, including their annual allowance 
for coals, candles, &c. 
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and qualifications. Having passed these ordeals, it yet remains 
that they be approved by the ensuing conference ; and, even after 
all this, the General Committee, if a majority see cause, have the 
right to suspend the appointment. The plan for stationing the 
missionaries is drawn up by the secretaries; by whom it is laid 
‘before the General Committee in London, and, if approved by them, 
recommended to the conference. 

The ‘‘ Standing Instructions” to all who are sent out as mission- 
aries, relative to their conduct in foreign lands, enjoin, among other 
things, cheerful obedience to all lawful authority ; entire neutrality 
with reference to secular disputes and local politics; and a course 
of conduct that shall always evince that their only object is the 
spiritual welfare of their fellow-men. Positively, in all cases, are 
they forbidden to “follow trade ;” and it is the expressed desire 
of the body by whom they are sent forth that they be “at the re- 
motest distance from all temptation to a secular or mercenary tem- 
per.” All their time and energies are to be sacredly devoted to the 
duties of their mission; ‘ because,” say the Instructions, “the 
committee feel themselves fully pledged to pay an affectionate 
attention to all your wants, and to afford them every reasonable 
and necessary supply.” Every missionary is peremptorily required 
to keep a journal, and frequently to send home extracts from it, 
giving full and minute accounts of his labors, trials, discourage- 
ments, and success, together with any information and religious 
details deemed interesting. ‘‘Only,” say the committee, “‘ we 
recommend you not to allow yourselves, under the influence of 
religious joy, to give any high coloring of facts; but always to 
write such accounts as you would not object to see returned in print 
to the place where the facts reported have occurred.” 

The income of the Society, and its expenditures, have gone on 
increasing, from the year ending June, 1818, when the receipts 
were £20,600, to the year ending December 31, 1845, when they 
amounted to the “cheering sum” of £112,823; being an average 
annual increase, for the twenty-seven years, of about, in our cur- 
rency, fifteen thousand dollars.* The disbursements, as per the 
frst Annual Report, were about £18,500; which had increased, 
as stated in the Report for the year ending April, 1846, to one 
hundred and twelve thousand pounds sterling; or more than half 
a million of dollars. 


* The receipts for the year ending December, 1946, were, as we learn 
from a paragraph in one of the periodicals of the oy — Ss 
advance of £2838. 
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. These amounts have been raised mainly by annual subscrip- 
tions and collections, from the various circuits, which are formed 
into “ branch” societies, in connection with the district associations, 
which are called, ‘Auxiliary Societies.” The treasurers of the 
circuit societies are required to pay over all funds in their hands, 
once a quarter, to the treasurers of the district societies ; by whom, 
every three months, or oftener, remittances, deducting only neces- 
sary incidental expenses, are required to be made to the General 
Committee, in London. In addition to the amounts collected at 
home, it is very gratifying to notice the fact that latterly considerable 
sums have been received from the foreign stations, showing that 
the converts from heathenism and idolatry have been taught to 
know Him who said, “It is more blessed to give than to receive ;” 
and thus, by their works, they give the best possible evidence of 
their faith. In addition to the large sums which, of necessity, the 
foreign stations severally raised for their own local religious pur- 
poses, the Society received from this source alone, during the year 
ending April, 1846, more than fifty thousand dollars. Report, p. 2. 
Honorable mention is made, too, in the Reports, and deservedly, 
of the efforts of the children of Great Britain. The juve- 
nile Christmas offerings indicate that there is no fear that the mis- 
sionary spirit will die out when the fathers have gone to their reward. 
The whole juvenile effort for the year 1846 ‘“‘is believed,” says 
the Report, “‘to have raised nearly £5500. For this noble, sea- 
sonable, and most acceptable enlargement of their annual resources 
for usefulness, the Society will, with the committee, be deeply 
grateful to the interesting parties concerned.”* 


* On this subject the secretaries say, and we quote, as a hint that might be 
followed out with happy results in our own country :—‘ That effort,” the juve- 
nile, “‘ was suggested to the children and young people of the Wesleyan soci- 
eties and congregations, in order to prevent, in 1841, the recurrence of so 
great an evil as the creation of a new debt, by the possible failure of the accus- 
tomed income to meet the probable expenditure. The suggestion, though made 
under the disadvantage of haste and inadequate preparation for such a move- 
ment, was very generally and zealously sanctioned by the ministers of the 
connection, by our juvenile friends, and by their honored parents. Only one 
shilling, to be given or collected at Christmas, was respectfully solicited from 
each child of Wesleyan families; and the produce was estimated at only 
£3000.” It amounted, the first year, to £4890; and, in 1846, to the sum 
named above. “Scarcely less gratifying,” they continue, “if not more so, 
than the pecuniary result, have been the numerous manifestations of good feel- 
ing and good principle which the occasion called forth ;—very earnest wishes 
having been expressed by juvenile collectors, that they may be permitted to 
enjoy a repetition of the like privilege and pleasure in future years. And why 
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In looking over the long list of “former donations of ten pounds 
and upward, to December 31, 1844,” a list occupying twenty-one 
columns, of the smallest type, we were not more struck by the 
liberality therein evinced, than by the ingenuity by which very many 
of the donors choose to be known; or, rather, to remain unknown. 
Thus, the large amount of £1943 is credited to A. B.; A. B. C. 
contributes £25; A. D. £200; A. M. £200; A. P. £50, and thus 
on, through the alphabet, down to X. Y., who gives £700, and two 
benefactors who each chose the letter Z. More than two hundred 
different contributors hide themselves under the simple designation, 
‘Friend ;” among them we notice “A Friend in America,” £40 
9s. 6d.; and a “ Friend in New-York,” £25 10s. 8d. A number 
of these “Friends” are donors of one hundred pounds each; seve- 
ral of two, three, five, six, eight, and one of twelve hundred pounds. 
Under the guise of a partnership concern, with the signature “Two 
Friends,” comes a donation of £2100. Then we have “ A Debtor 
still,” £50; ‘‘ Anonymous,” £2000, and a dozen others, with vari- 
ous amounts, have selected the same signature. ‘‘ A Poor Teto- 
taller,” £40. ‘Debtor to the Jews and to the Greeks,” £66. 
‘‘ Debtor to Greeks and Barbarians,” £250. ‘‘ Debtor to Method- 
ism,” £500. ‘It is the Lord’s,” £30. “Methodist who adopted 
Jacob’s vow,” two, each £100. ‘ ‘To whom my more than all is 
due,” £100. There are also pleasing recognitions of divine good- 
ness under the designations, “Thank offering,” ‘“‘' Talent to be 
Improved,” “ Christmas Offering,” “ Profit of Commercial Specu- 
lation,” “ Profits in Business,” “ Profits of first Edition of Memoir of 
W. Carvosso,” £50; “Part profit of Dr. A. Clarke’s Wesley 
Family,” £26; ‘Net produce of Richard Watson’s Sermon on 
the Religious Instruction of Slaves in the West Indies,” £44; and 
a great variety of others of similar character. 

In the list of ‘* Donations upon Annuity, from the year 1819 to 
1845, inclusive,” are sums of one thousand, two thousand, three 
thousand, and one of ten thousand pounds ; which amounts, subject 
to an annual interest during the life-time of the donors, revert, at 
their death, to the Society. The legacies, the receipt of which is 


not, if a missionary exigency shall require it? ‘The Lord hath need of them,’ 
as well as other laborers ; and they may probably experience through life the 
beneficial influences of such an early and active engagement in his service. 
They may, by God’s grace, 


‘To love’s habitual sense, by acts, aspire, 
And, while they kindle, catch the gospel fire.’” 
Report, 1842. 
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acknowledged in the Reports, from the year 1815 to 1843, inclusive, 
are in number more than 350; on an average, more than twelve 
per annum, or one for each month, during that period. In amount 
they vary. We notice thirty-seven of £100, and less than £200; 
as many between £200 and £500; eight of £500 and upward ; 
six of one thousand pounds each; one of £1450; one £5274; 
and one, that of Miss Houston, of Ireland, amounting, within a 
trifle, deducted, we suppose, by government, to ten thousand pounds 
sterling.* Parliamentary and colonial grants, for educational pur- 
poses, and in aid of the schools in foreign lands, under the care of 
the Society, are also acknowledged as sources of revenue, though, 
from their fluctuating nature, and, as in the case of legacies, their 
uncertainty, little dependence is placed upon them. In alluding to 
this class of miscellaneous income, and to a decrease in its amount 
for the year 1841, arising mainly from the diminished number of 
legacies, the committee, while they sincerely rejoice in the con- 
tinued health and life of the Society’s attached friends and support- 
ers, and pray that, ‘‘long, if it please God, may they live, to get 
good, and to do good, while it is in the power of their hands to do 
it,” add, very seasonably, the respectful request that, “living or 
dying,” they will remember the paramount claims of the great cause 
of missions on their ‘‘ present charity,” as well as “on their mort- 
uary arrangements and distributions.” 

Urged on by manifest and repeated tokens of divine favor, stim- 
ulated by incessant calls for help, and met in all directions, and 
from every quarter, with exhortations and encouragements to go 
forward, the committee appeared before their constituents, at the 
annual meeting in 1840, with the astounding, but glorious, news, 
‘that the Society was in debt more than twenty thousand pounds,” 
which indebtedness had so increased during the succeeding year 
that the balance due the treasurers, on the 21st of April, 1841, 
amounted to thirty-nine thousand nine hundred and sixteen pounds, 
six shillings, and eleven pence—a sum not far from two hundred 
thousand dollars. Truly a large amount; and well calculated to 
alarm the timid, as it did; better calculated, as it also did, to call 
forth redoubled energies and increasing liberality. With the con- 
sciousness of having simply done their duty ; and, at the same time, 


* The government seems to vary in its claims upon Jegacies; thus, from 
two bequests, of one hundred pounds each, acknowledged in the Report for 
1843, a deduction of ten per cent. is made ; and the amount received by the 
Society is, in either case, only ninety pounds. Next year, from. a legacy of 
four hundred pounds, there is deducted “less duty, £52 12s. ;” or, more than 
thirteen per cent. 
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feeling keenly their embarassments, the committee speak of this 
large indebtedness as necessarily resulting from the increasing 
prosperity of the cause of God, in answer to the prayers of his 
people; and, say they,—‘“ Unless those prayers went out from 
‘feigned lips,’ we must prepare for the consequences. We must 
cease to pray, or learn to give on a scale of corresponding gene- 
rosity.” A simple truism; and yet how full of potency! It is the 
entire argument in a nutshell, a two-horned dilemma, presenting 
an alternative, upon which no true disciple of the Saviour will dare 
to hesitate. The managers continue :— 


“ In the mean time, our object should be to prevent any further accumu- 
lation of the debt, by resolute exertions to make the current year’s tn- 
come adequate to its anticipated and unavoidable expenditure. ‘To this 
point, just now, and during the remainder of 1840, let our energies be 
directed with much more than former or ordinary zeal. Let no Branch 
Society, or individual members, confine their efforts to such an increase 
of contributions as they might deem sufficient, on the merely arithme- 
tical principle of giving their own insulated and average share of the 
sum to be raised by the whole body of our friends. Such a principle 
would be, to a great extent, as fallacious and inefficient in future, as it 
has been proved to be, whenever adopted, in time past. Let all and 
each, in every city, town, and village, do, not what others do, or ought 
to do, but their very utmost and their best, even as God hath prospered 
and enabled them; measuring their liberality, not by the doings or sup- 
posed duties of others, but by their own several obligations and means, 
and by the urgent, the paramount necessities of the case, which is really 
and truly that of souls perishing for lack of knowledge.” 


Then, with regard to the debt already existing, they speak in 
language of strong confidence ; in the midst of all their anxieties, 
assuring the Society and the world, that of its speedy liquidation 
‘they will not, they cannot, entertain a doubt ora fear.” In this 
emergency, we meet with no intimation of such a thought as recall- 
ing one missionary, or of abandoning any field already occupied. 
They speak, indeed, of the dire necessity, “‘most calamitous and 
awful,” of refraining, for the present, from commencing any new 
missions, and from sending out more men to those already esta- 
blished; but give no place to the monstrous idea of furling, for 
this reason, the standard of the cross where it had once been planted. 
Alluding to the Society’s omission to send adequate reinforcements 
to existing missions, the Report for 1842 says :— 


“In this way, money has been saved ; but who dare say that souls, 
immortal souls, have not been lost, which, if duly sought, might have 
been found, and recovered to holiness and to God? The evil is to be 
removed, not by any unwarrantable and habitual expenditure exceeding 
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any income on which our Society can, as yet, reasonably calculate, but 
by a resolute and united determination to increase our income, so as to 
meet the proper expenditure. Instead of reducing the expenditure, by 
ruinous retrenchments, and obstinate refusals to listen to the cries of 
perishing men, to the level of the income already realized, it were surely 
more Christian and more humane to put forth every lawful and practi- 
cable effort for raising the income to the level of that increased and 
growing expenditure, which canbe so usefully and beneficially employed, 
to the utmost extent of our utmost ability. None but an infidel at heart, 
or a downright worldling, can fail to perceive that we live in an age, 
when the great Master and Lord requires that those whom he has 
intrusted with ‘ his goods,’ and constituted his stewards for the rest of 
the family of man, should be more than ever ‘faithful’ in the use of 
worldly property, so that, with humble joy, and not with shame and 
grief, they may render to him their final account.” 


A subsequent Report (1844) deals in still stronger language :— 


“In the present state of the world, we may as well speak out at once, 
like bold and honest, though guilty, rebels against Christ, and proclaim 
our resolution not to execute at all the Saviour’s commission and com- 
mand, ‘Go and preach the gospel to every creature,’ if we are not pre- 
pared to encounter large and even growing expenses. The tendency 
to increased expenditure is continually operative, from the multiplication 
of missionary families—the manifold contingencies to which such a 
work, if extensive, must ever be liable—and, even from the very success 
with which it pleases God to crown our incipient efforts ; for here, as in 
the matter of personal religion, one advance is sure to make an opening 
for another, and to entail upon us ¢he moral obligation of following it up 
by further progress.” 


The result showed that the confidence of the committee was not 
misplaced. Efforts were redoubled in every circuit, and almost all 
largely increased their contributions. Foreign stations also respond- 
ed heartily to the call for help; and the missionaries themselves, in 
several instances, requested a reduction in their salaries.* With 
joy and thankfulness, the Report for the year ending April, 1846, 
acknowledges a large increase in the sums contributed for the 


* The committee advert, with feelings of much more than ordinary satisfac- 
tion, to the noble manner in which the missionaries in Kaffraria have practically 
manifested their sympathy with the Society in its financial difficulties. Besides 
reducing their hitherto customary charges for extraordinaries, by a sum of 
£266, they themselves subscribe a further sum of £290, by a voluntary re- 
linquishment of ten per cent. of their regular and ordinary income, as mission- 
aries, and present the amount as an offering to the Sociely.—Report, 1841. 

The missionaries in the Bechuana district have presented to the Society a 
donation of ten pounds each toward the payment of its debt; a contribution 
which they were not able to offer without an effort of self-denial. —Report, 1843. 
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current expenses; and announces to the world, in well-applied 
capitals, ‘the Society is ovuT or DEBT.” 

In adverting to the labors of the Society, we give the first place, 
as is done in the Annual Reports, to Ireland, one of the most diffi- 
cult and least promising fields which they have undertaken. Poor, 
ignorant, and superstitious, perhaps beyond any people on the face 
of the earth, and, at the same time, watched over by the sleepless 
vigilance of the Romish priests, it is not wonderful that the Irish 
people, in those sections where the Papacy holds its iron sway, are 
averse to the teachings of what they have been taught to consider 
the Protestant heresy. Gratifying success has, however, crowned 
the labors of the missionaries in many instances ; and it is stated, 
in the Report for 1831, that nearly all the stations first occupied 
are now circuits, sustaining themselves without foreign aid. The 
gospel continues to be preached there in the Irish language, as it 
was by the indefatigable Graham and the zealous Walsh, in the 
days of Mr. Wesley. The most successful laborer in that field, 
however, seems to have been the untiring Gzdeon Ouseley. Fa- 
miliar with the character and prejudices of the people, thoroughly 
acquainted with their language, and wonderfully acute in detecting 
and exposing the subtilties of Popery, hundreds, if not thousands, 
of souls were the fruit of his ministry. Until within a few days 
of his death, on the 14th of May, 1839, he continued to travel and 
preach, generally, to three or four congregations every day. 

One of the most interesting features of this part of the work is 
the system of missionary day schools, of which there are upward 
of sixty, containing more than four thousand six hundred children ; 
many, if not the most, of whom are of Romish parentage. The 
six schools founded by Dr. Adam Clarke are still sustained by the 
Society, and are in active operation. The number of missionaries 
and assistants is twenty-five ; of salaried day-school teachers, sixty- 
five ; of chapels and other preaching places, two hundred and eighty- 
four, and of accredited church members, three thousand one hun- 
dred. About one-fifth of the entire expenses of the missions in 
Ireland was met, in 1845, by collections in the mission stations, 
and the balance more than made up by contributions received 
through the Hibernian Missionary Society; so that, in this respect, 
England has nothing to boast of on the score of liberality toward 
her down-trodden neighbors and fellow-subjects. 

In Germany the Society has one missionary agent. He is sta- 
tioned at Winnenden, in the kingdom of Wirtemberg, and had 
under his charge, in 1846, seven hundred and nineteen full and 
accredited church members. The first notice we find of this mis- 
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sion is in the Report for 1831, when a gracious work commenced, 
and more than one hundred persons were awakened, and formed 
into a society, under the care of a zealous leader and exhorter. 
The succeeding Reports speak, for the most part, encouragingly 
of the labors of the missionary, and of his prospects ; and it appears 
to us somewhat strange that he has been left so long to labor alone 
in that promising field. He has, indeed, the assistance of several 
local preachers and exhorters, who have been raised up among 
them ; but the entire annual expense of the mission is only about 
seventy pounds. 

In France and Switzerland are ten principal stations, one hun- 
dred and twenty-four chapels and preaching places, with a member- 
ship of one thousand and seventy-one, being about three hundred 
more than in Germany, and two hundred and eighteen less than 
were reported in 1844. They are under the care of thirty-six 
missionaries and other paid agents. Waeliam Toase is the well- 
known superintendent of these missions; or, as he is styled, the 
chairman of the district. We find his name in connection with 
this field of labor so long since as 1818, although he does not appear 
to have been attached to it during the whole of this period. The 
annual expenses of this district vary. In 1843 they amounted to 
£5114; but in this sum is included an item, ‘rent of chapels,” 
the precise amount of which is not stated. 

From Cadiz, in benighted Spain, the Society’s missionaries, 
who had commenced their labors under what were deemed favor- 
able auspices, and who, for a season, breasted nobly the storm, 
were finally driven, by the violence of Popish persecution, and the 
Society seems to have abandoned that entire kingdom, with the 
exception of Gibraltar, to which post a Wesleyan missionary was 
appointed so long since as 1804. Here the Society has sus- 
tained one missionary ever since its organization. His labors, we 
judge from the Reports, are mainly confined to his own country- 
men, the soldiers in the garrison and others, and do not seem to 
have been very successful. In the Report for 1818, we are told 
that “the work proceeds with encouraging success,” and that the 
‘number in society is one hundred and twenty.” After the lapse 
of more than a quarter of a century, during which there had been 
always cne and sometimes two missionaries laboring there, the 
membership amounted (Report for 1845) to only sixty-four, and 
the year following, in which “the station exhibited marks of im- 
provement,” the number in society was seventy-four, being a 
decrease of forty-six in twenty-eight years. 
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The Island of Malta, in the Mediterranean, containing, at that 
time, a population of ninety-six thousand, speaking the language 
of Rome and of Mecca, was made a mission station in 1823, and 


-was deemed a field of ‘immense importance.”* From the bigoted 


intolerance of the Romish priests the missionaries received almost 
every variety of annoyance and persecution. Dr. Naudi, a native 
of the island, and a recent convert from Popish superstition, trans- 
lated several sermons, and a part of the New Testament, with Mr. 
Wesley’s Notes, into Maltese, which language is also used, with 
some slight variations, in the Barbary States. For several years 
the indications of success were encouraging; but, in the Report 
for 1834, the station at Malta is said, though ‘‘ by no means with- 
out fruit,” not to have yielded “‘ that harvest which might have been 
hoped for from so much labor and expenditure.” In 1843 we are 
told that the operations of the mission at this place do not extend 
to the natwe Maltese; to whom, by Protestants, “little or no 
access is gained ;” and, in the succeeding year, the field, once so 
promising, and from which so much had been expected, seems to 
have been entirely abandoned. 

To Alexandria, in Egypt, a missionary was sent in 1825, who, 
in the following year, reports encouraging circumstances. In 1829 
an Arab school had been established, containing about forty boys. 
In 1830 the missionaries were fully employed in preaching, in 
conversations, and in the distribution of the Scriptures and tracts. 
‘No obstruction exists to the preaching of Christ, if direct contro- 
versy be avoided.” In 1834 the committee, for reasons assigned, 
determine not to abandon this promising field ; but, the next Report 
(1835) tells us that the mission at Alexandria has been, with great 
reluctance, “‘ for the present relinquished,” assigning, among other. 
reasons, “the failure of Mr. M’Brair’s health, and the increasing. 
extent and fatality of the plague which was desolating that part of 
Egypt.” 

The Ionian Isles were regarded, by the committee, in 1828, as 
‘‘ affording a valuable post of observation, from which suitable pre- 
parations may be made” for the spread of the gospel into different 
parts of Greece. Accordingly; in that year, two missionaries were 
appointed with directions to embrace the first opportunity to visit 
the Morea and Palestine. Some favorable results were reported, 
more especially from the Island of Zante; but, in 1834, in utter 


* Of the inhabitants of this island, Mr. Bartholomew, in a letter published in 
the Society’s Report for 1830, says sixteen thousand (about one-sixth) are 
priests and friars. . 
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discouragement, the field was given up, and, says the Report for 
that year,— 


‘‘'T’o this conclusion the committee were led with the less reluctance; 


when they considered that loud and numerous calls are now addressed ° 


to them from places where no obstacles exist to the full exercise of the 
Christian ministry ; and, when they reflected further, that one great 
object of their Mediterranean missions, the occupation of certain posts 
tn advance, in which their agents might be ready to avail themselves of 
any favorable openings for the spread of the gospel among the varied 
population of the contiguous countries, does not appear likely to be accom- 
plished, at present, as far as the agency of this Society is concerned.” 


To Sweden a missionary was sent in 1827, and from Stockholm, 
where he took up his residence, he writes, in that year, of “ pleas- 
ing prospects ;” and, in the next, the Report speaks of “‘ many 
encouraging tokens of success.” Mr. Scott, whose visit to this 
country, in 1841, will be remembered by many of our readers, 
succeeded to the charge of this mission in 1830; and, two years 
after, is spoken of as “‘ having obtained an acquaintance with the 
vernacular tongue, and preaching every week to crowded congre- 
gations of native Swedes.” In 1838 the Society appropriated 
five hundred pounds toward the building of a missionary chapel at 
Stockholm ; and the missionary writes :—‘‘ Blessed be God, the 
work of salvation is going forward, especially in the Swedish con- 
gregations. ‘The crowds lately have been unusually great, and the 
public services, in both languages, have been peculiarly solemn 
and influential.” In the Report for 1840, it is stated that “ Mr. 
Scott’s ministry has been owned by the great Head of the church, 
in the conversion of many from the error of their ways ;” and in 
that for the next year an account is given of the opening of a “ large 
and commodious chapel,” at which the services were conducted by 
two distinguished clergymen of the Lutheran Church. Allusion 
is made to Mr. Scott’s visit to the United States, and the “‘ import- 
ant assistance” received by him in this country, toward meeting 
the expenses of “ building the chapel in the capital of Sweden,” is 
acknowledged in the Society’s Report for 1842, which says :— 
“The importance of Mr. Scott’s ministry, as a testimony for the 
truth, is rendered more than ever apparent.” ‘The committee spe- 
cially commend him to the prayers of the friends of the Society, 
‘that he may be divinely guided and sustained in the difficulties 
by which he is surrounded.” We turn, with anxiety, to the Report 
for the succeeding year; but, strange as it may seem, we find there 
no mention whatever of Sweden. It was due to the friends of the 
Society, and it was specially important, as a matter of history, that 
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the committee had given an account of the reasons for so lament- 
able an event as the total abandonment of a station for which so 
great an interest had been excited and so much money had been 
expended. But those reasons the reader must seek from other 
sources. ‘The treasurer’s report (1842) winds up its history, with- 
out a word of explanation, by the item :—‘‘ Stockholm Mission— 
and return of Mr. and Mrs. Scott and family, and of Mr. Edwards, 
£429 9s. 2d.” The total amount expended on this mission, from 
which ought to be deducted several Swedish donations, exceeds 
five thousand pounds sterling, exclusive of the collections made by 
Mr. Scott.* 

Passing from Europe, we come to what has been justly staled 
the widest and most inviting field for modern missionary exertion. 
It is the vast continent of Asia and the islands of the eastern seas, 
containing a population estimated to amount to two-thirds of the 
human race. Here the absurdities of Buddhism, the immoralities 
of Brahminism, and the sensualities of Mohammedanism, have 
held, for ages, almost undisputed sway ;. but the obstacles presented 
by either, or by the three combined, do not begin to compare with 
those thrown in the way of the truth as it is in Jesus, by the de- 
grading, blinding, and intolerant bigotry of the Romish superstition. 
It is estimated that, in this part of the world, there are, at least, 
two hundred millions of human beings, who are, “ directly or indi- 
rectly, under the sway of Great Britain; and it is probable that 
political and commercial intercourse has made the national cha- 
racter of Britain to be known and respected by almost two hundred 
millions more.” 

The accounts from the mission at Ceylon, we are told in the Report 
for 1819, continued to afford the greatest satisfaction and to encourage 
the best hopes. It had been established some five years previously. 
The membership in Asia, including seventy in New South Wales, 
was at this time three hundred and nineteen. ‘‘ We occupy,” says a 
missionary on the south division of the island, ‘the whole of the 
Singhalese coast, in which we have sixty-three places where we 
preach, and three thousand seven hundred and three children daily 


* The facts are, that Mr. Scott, upon his return to Sweden, was accused, in 
the public journals, of having abused the Swedes and their religion when in 
America; and a persecution followed, which compelled him to leave Sweden. 
The whole was the work of designing men, who wished to find occasion against 
one of the most faithful and successful missionaries whom the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society have ever sent out. But, though the government closed the 
Wesleyan Chapel, and expelled Mr. Scott, the work of God is going on, nee 
of all opposition. To God be all the praise !—Zd. 
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‘Instructed.” At these stations religious services were conducted in 
the Singhalese language, and in the absence of the missionaries. 
the liturgy was read by some one of the native converts. From 
Columbo, in the same year, information was received of the em- 
ployment of native Singhalese in the work of the ministry, and two 
priests of the highest order of the Buddhist priesthood having found 
their way to England, were taken under the protection of the So- 
ciety and their religious and literary instruction superintended by the 
late Dr. Adam Clarke. A very interesting and affecting letter from 
George Nadoris de Sylva, who styles himself “ high priest over 
the Buddhist priests of his caste in the Island of Ceylon,” published 
in the Report for 1819, explains the system of Buddhism, and ably 
refutes its absurdities. After giving an account of his interview 
and arguments with the missionaries, ‘“ with whom,” says he, “I 
strove and fought several times, my heart turned toward the Chris- 
tian religion, as a plantain-tree which is bended by the heaviness 
of its clusters.” ‘It is to be noted,” he continues, “that the reli- 
gion of Buddhu existed in this island for the space of two thousand 
three hundred and sixty years; but that no such pagan opposer as 
myself was ever converted to the Christian religion: consequently, 
that God, who did break away my hardness and enmity, and made 
me a Christian, may in a short time make all the other heathen 
opposers also to be Christians. And though there were ministers 
of the Christian religion who formerly lived in this country, they 
never converted even an Oepaseke, or a little-learned Buddhist; but 
that after the arrival of the missionaries to Ceylon, even the 
Buddhist priests and ministers were converted to the Christian 
religion.” 

Great attention appears to have been paid, from the beginning, 
to schools for the instruction of adults and native children, the main 
object being always kept in view,—that of imparting religious in- 
struction. ‘Every school-house,” says one of the missionaries, 
is *‘sacredly set apart as the house of God ;” and all who attend 
are taught to regard it as a sacred place. The influence thus ex- 
erted extends to the parents, friends, and neighbors, of the pupils, 
and prepares the way for the preaching of the gospel in places 
previously inaccessible. There were in the Singhalese and Ta- 
mul districts, in 1820, eighty-six schools and nearly five thousand 
scholars. As a specimen of the whole, and as a sample of the 
manner in which these accounts are given, we copy from the Re- 
port for 1820 the account of the Colpetty school :— 


“* The average attendance in the school is from one hundred to one 
hundred and twenty ;—a calculation which we take from the ‘daily 
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return of numbers in the school.’ Out of this number forty-six boys 
and thirteen girls can read very well in the English ‘Testament ; sixty- 
two boys and twenty-three girls can read the new version of the Sin- 
ghalese Testament ; most of the boys write their own language on the 
Ola, or, more properly, the Talipot leaf; fifty-two of the boys and 
several of the girls write copies in English on paper; and we hesitate 
not to say, that most of the children write their English copies much 
better than the generality of children in English schools, of the same 
standing: indeed, their aptness in this respect exceeds anything we 
usually see in European children. In addition to their daily exercises, 
they are all learning catechisms, both in English and Singhalese, which 
they commit to memory with great facility; this they do principally 
when they have finished their other work in the school, or when at 
their own houses. Many of the children have got on so well with 
their catechisms of different kinds, that they can not only repeat any 
part either in Singhalese or English, but their minds and thoughts are 
become so conversant with divine subjects, that we can hardly ask 
them any question connected with the leading truths of the sacred 
Scriptures, but we shall have a speedy and correct reply. Their know- 
ledge of God’s word, and in many instances of experimental religion, 
is really surprising. Many of them have taken great délight in com- 
mitting to memory whole chapters of the New Testament, both from 
the evangelists and the epistles, together with a number of psalms 
and hymns, with which we have regularly furnished them, both in their 
own and the English languages.” 


A practical printer was sent to Colombo, in Ceylon, in 1818, 
and the Society’s press is kept in active operation by the labors 
of the missionaries in translating catechisms, liturgies, and other 
religious works. 


“In addition to the entire New Testament in Singhalese, there have 
been printed at the mission press the parables of our Saviour, the dis- 
courses of Christ, the sermon on the mount, separately ; Ostervald’s 
History of the Bible, abridged; prayers and collects from the liturgy, 
all in Singhalese ; and the miracles and parables of our Lord, in sepa- 
rate volumes, in the Tamul.” 


The remarkable conversion of another Buddhist priest is detailed, 
and a copy of his address to the people, on publicly renouncing 
idolatry, is given in the Report for 1827. His name was Walle- 
gedere Piedassi Terrunnanse. He had been a priest for fifteen 
years—was a learned man and of the highest caste. He publicly 
declared his conviction that there was no truth in the Buddhu sys- 
tem, and that there was no hope of salvation save that revealed in 
the Christian Scriptures. After giving. further account of his ex- 
perience he added,—“ I now come openly, in the presence of this 
congregation, and declare all these things. I lay aside.my robes, and, 
as an humble learner of the right way, take my place among you; 
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and the prayer of my heart to the God omnipotent is, that, as I re- 
joice in embracing this faith, all other heathens may also be brought 
to this knowledge through this Saviour.” As was to have been 
expected, his sincerity and decision were soon severely tested. 
He was waited upon by a large delegation of the priests, his former 
colleagues, and every possible inducement was held out to prevail 
upon him to return. Threats were added to entreaties. Some said 
if they had him in their power they would kill him by “ scraping 
him in pieces with their nails.” In this district alone (the Ceylon) 
there is reported, for the year 1826, an increase in the membership 
of eight hundred and sixty-two. About this time the Wesleyan Insti- 
tution for the religious instruction of pious young men of promising 
talents was established at Colombo. Its object is to train them up 
for posts of usefulness as teachers and missionaries among their 
own countrymen. Favorable accounts are given of the success by 
which this effort has been crowned. In 1829, at the close of the 
public examination of the students, three left the institution to enter 
upon the work assigned them; one as an assistant superintendent 
of schools for the Negombo station, the second as teacher of 
English and Singhalese at Amlamgoddy,—both to labor also as lo- 
cal preachers,—and the third as an assistant to the missionary at 
Jaffna. Inthe Report for 1842 is a letter from Mr. Percival, of the 
Tamul district, in South Ceylon, in which he says :—“ Yesterday, 
one of my late students, a Tamul youth, whom we have named 
David Stoner, preached for the first time in our large chapel, and 
gave us a very excellent sermon. He is about twenty years of 
age.” 

In the general summary, as given in the Society’s Report for 
1845, the entire aspect of the missions in both the northern and 
southern districts of Ceylon is said to be one of great encourage- 
ment and hope :— 


“In the southern, or Singhalese, district, the soul-destroying errors 
of Buddhism are losing their hold on the minds of the natives. Twice 
the people of Doudra have risen in a body against the Buddhist priests, 
and avowed their purpose to renounce them for ever; but some influen- 
tial men among them produced a reconciliation. ‘The missionaries are 
of opinion that the time is not far distant when the whole system will 
fall.” 


In these two districts (North and South Ceylon) there are, as by 
Report of 1846, nineteen missionaries, one hundred and fifty-nine 
subordinate paid agents, twelve hundred and forty full and accre- 
dited church members, one hundred and twenty day-schools, con- 
taining nearly five thousand scholars of both sexes, all of whom 
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receive religious instruction. Truly God has abundantly blessed 
the labors of his servants, and the spirit of the apostolic Coke may 
look down well pleased upon this field, on his way to which, it 
pleased the great Head of the church, in his mysterious sovereignty, 
to call him to his reward. 

The next in order is the Madras district, in which there are four 
hundred and twenty-one church members, and over two thousand 
scholars in the day schools, the whole under the care of eighteen 
missionaries and sixty-six paid agents. In 1818 there were in this 
entire district but two missionaries—one at Bombay, and one at 
Madras. The former proved an unproductive soil; and in 1821, 
no apparent fruit succeeding, it was abandoned. In September, 
1820, was formed the station at Negapatam, whence the mission- 
ary writes :— 

“The district is said to contain two hundred thousand inhabitants. 
There are numerous towns and villages in all directions, which literally 
swarm with human beings; and these vast multitudes are, to all human 
appearance, perishing for lack of knowledge, having no hope and with- 
out God in the world. .... They all appear to be as depraved in their 
actions, as they are blind in their principles. There is nothing in 
heathenism calculated to restrain its votaries from vice. On the con- 
trary, the very images which are the objects of worship, are many of 
them personifications of sin. It was after I came here that my mind 
was first filled with horror by a sight of the lingam, an image too inde- 
cent to be described ; and yet this scandalous figure is daily worshiped 
by all classes of natives, both men and women. Thus their very reli- 
gious services are calculated to corrupt the heart, to sensualize the mind, 
and to lead to every description of vice.” 


Other stations were successively occupied; and some of them, 
after a short season, abandoned. The annual reports from this entire 
region are varied by sadness and joy. Now the hearts of the mis- 
sionaries are made glad ; and now, deep gloom seems to rest upon 
their prospects. In 1830 the report is, that the laborers in this 
distant quarter are rejoicing in the sensible manifestations of God’s 
presence, and “ many idolaters have been converted from the error 
of their way during the past year.” Then, again, they allude to 
the apostasy of some for whom they entertained the highest hopes. 
The severity of the persecutions through which the young converts 
in these regions are called to pass,—expulsion from families, ridi- 
cule, loss of caste,—may be imagined, but, by the dwellers in the 
midst of civilization and refinement, cannot be adequately appre- 
ciated. In this same year (1830) the mission at Calcutta was 
‘commenced under favorable auspices.” In the year following it 
had “found a wide and promising field of labor,” and the schools 

Vou. VIII.—12 
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were “‘thronged with interesting children of both sexes.” | In the 
Report for the year ending April, 1833, we are told—and the an- 
nouncement almost induces the belief that the previous prospects 
had been exaggerated :— 


“'The mission in Calcutta has recently passed under the serious 
review of the committee ; and it has been considered not to have pre- 
sented those results which warrant its continuance, especially as the 
expenditure necessary for its support may be more usefully directed to 
the improvement of some of those splendid openings for the evangeliza- 
tion of the heathen with which Providence has favored the society in 
some other parts of the world. ‘The native chapel, which has been 
erected at a very moderate expense, will be usefully occupied by some 
other branch of the Christian church.” 


The year 1836 appears to have been one of great prosperity 
to the mission. At the Madras station fifteen native converts 
were received by public baptism,—one of whom was a Brahmin, 
called by the missionaries Jabez. On the first Sunday in August, 
of that year, occurred one of the most memorable events in the 
annals of missionary success. It was the public baptism, in the 
Wesleyan Chapel at Madras, of Arumuga Tambiran. He wasa 
native of the province of Tanjore, and, when very young, was at- 
tached to the sect Siva. Invested with the yellow robes, neck- 
beads, holy ashes, and other insignia of that sacredly esteemed 
office, he proceeded with others of the Siva sect to visit the most 
celebrated holy places, and to bathe in the Ganges and other sa- 
cred waters. In these journeyings a!l his associates, ten in num- 
ber, perished by diseases and wild beasts; and he alone returned 
to Madras, where he was held in the highest veneration. ‘ Fifty 
years of my life,” he says, ‘have been thus spent. I sought all 
heathen books, but found nothing for the soul. . . . I found nothing 
in heathen books, in heathen temples, in heathen ceremonies, to 
satisfy the soul. I met with this minister, [pointing to Mr. Car- 
ver,] and he opened to my understanding the way of salvation, the 
treasures of the Scriptures: they suited my dissatisfied heart. I 
went again and again to the missionary ; 1 determined to abandon 
heathenism! By heathenism I got money in abundance, and 
honor! I was worshiped by my disciples; but my soul shrunk 
back at the blasphemy of the God of whom I had heard.” ' Almost 
incredible was the sensation in all that region when his determina- 
tion became known, and desperate the efforts to prevent its accom- 
plishment. Numerous plans were laid to carry him off by force; 
one of which nearly succeeded, and his death would have been the 
inevitable consequence. ‘I should not have been left alive,” said 
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he, “twenty-four hours,—they would have beaten me to death.” 
The Lord, however, preserved him; and, on the day appointed,— 


« At seven o’clock in the morning we proceeded to the chapel, dis- 
tant near four miles. Crowds of natives had filled the chapel and the 
street in front of it, and we could only obtain admittance by a private 
entrance. .... The breathless anxiety, the deep silence, the earnest 
attention manifested by Europeans, country-born persons, and natives, 
increased the solemnity of the whole service. But when Tambiran 
approached the altar, the congregation rose simultaneously to witness 
the act of his renouncing heathenism. ‘There he gave up his yellow 
robes, the sacred locks of hair, and the lingam, the abominable object 
of adoration among so many of the Hindoos. He then received from 
the hands of the minister a copy of the sacred Scriptures and the 
liturgy in the Tamul language, and knelt down ; and, after a gentleman 
had audibly pronounced WesLey ABranaM, he was solemnly baptized 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
The Christian part of the congregation then stood round him and joined 
in singing the hymn of praise which he had prepared; and which has 
since been published in Tamul and English, and sought for by thou- 
sands of natives. ‘The last stanza is here given :— 


‘“‘ Encircling the temple in holy processions, with prostrations and tears, 
In every street and every place I saw the same figured images 
Adorned with garlands, flowers, heathen vestments, and jewels, 

And at all other feasts I slavishly served. 
O liberating Lord God! O all-gracious Teacher, O triune Deity! 
Thou who graciously receivest me at thy feet : 
I worship thee, THz Lorp Jesus! 
I worsuip !” 


The Bangalore printing office continues to be a most successful 
auxiliary, and issued, during the year 1843, of books of instruction, 
reading lessons, catechisms, Scripture selections, English and 
Canarese dictionaries, and other works, no Jess than 547,580 
pages. Inthe last Report before us the committee express their 
anxiety to increase the number of laborers in this most important 
field. 4 

Our attention is next directed to the Australia and Van Diemen’s 
Land district. To New South Wales a second missionary was 
sent in 1817,—the first having been laboring there alone for the 
two preceding years. In the Report for 1820 it is stated, that on 
an average not less than two thousand convicts are annually cast 
upon its shores; which fact, taken in connection with its constantly 
increasing commerce, engages powerful sympathy in its behalf as 
a missionary station; and the hope is entertained that this colony, 
literally a den of thieves, may become the Great Britain of the 
Southern Ocean, whence may emanate light to the myriads that are 
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groping in thick darkness around them. In this year a missionary 
was also sent specially to the aboriginal natives of New-Holland,— 
than whom no people on the face of the earth are in a state of lower 
degradation. The attempt was by many deemed utterly hopeless ; 
and the prospect, even by the missionary, regarded as discouraging. 
In 1823, after dwelling upon the difficulties in his way, and detail- 
ing some of the absurd and groveling practices of their superstition, 
he adds: ‘One soul, however, I am happy to believe, has, out 
of this depraved class of human beings, by the blessing of God 
upon this mission, been admitted to his glory.” In 1828 the mis- 
sion to the aborigines was, for the present, suspended; and the 
attention of the missionaries chiefly directed to the British inha- 
bitants, convicts and others, in the colonies. In 1837, the ground 
having been again explored, it was determined to commence this 
arduous undertaking anew; and missions exclusively for the abo- 
rigines have been established successively at Swan River in West- 
ern Australia, where, by the last Report, (1846,) there were fifty 
members—whites and natives—in society ; and in Australia Felix, 
at a locality to which the missionaries have given the name, Bunt- 
ing-Dale, which reports as yet but two accredited church members. 
The missionary at the Swan River speaks encouragingly, and, 
referring to a season of revival among them, (Report for 1846,) he 
says :— 


*“‘ Many of the natives met together, and engaged for hours at a time 
in prayer and supplication. ‘To have seen these Australians bathed in 
tears, broken in heart, and crying, ‘Jesus, save me! O Lord, save me! 
Come and save me now!’ would have astounded infidels, and glad- 
dened the hearts of our English friends, as it has done ours. In the 
course of the week several of our eldest native girls were scripturally 
converted, and afterward three of the native youths. One of them is 
married ; and he and his partner—who had been previously ‘ saved by 
grace ’—are now rejoicing together in the faith and hope of the gospel, 
and, by their consistent spirit and conduct, are furnishing evidence of 
the gracious change which they have experienced.” 


Several similar instances are given in which it is said the Aus- 
tralian converts evince the genuineness of their conversion by a 
remarkable attention to order, cleanliness, and industry. There 
are now within the limits of this district fourteen principal stations 
or circuits, eighteen missionaries and assistants, and two thousand 
eight hundred church members. 

The mission to New-Zealand was commenced in 1820, in a 
part of the island distant from the field already occupied by the 
Church Missionary Society. ‘The natives are cannibals; and at 
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the time were at war among themselves. One of the missionaries 
says :— 

“ After my arrival, I learned that Suunces and his party slew one 
thousand men,—three hundred of whom they roasted and eat before 
they left the field of battle..... In war the New-Zealanders give no 
quarter to the men, and take all the women and children prisoners. 
These they divide among themselves, according to the number of men 
killed. The slaves are conducted to the villages of those who have 
taken them captive, and are compelled to labor for their owners; and 
are sometimes used in the most afflicting manner, being frequently 
killed and eaten as an act of revenge.”—Report for 1822. 


Of course the prospect of effecting any good among these bar- 
- barians, dwelling in habitations of cruelty and delighting in blood, 
was to the eye of reason exceedingly dim. For several years the 
messengers of peace were treated with contempt, and their stead- 
fast refusal to barter muskets and powder with the natives excited 
their anger. Early in 1827 the missionary premises were attacked 
by a lawless band, and burned ; aid the mission family, consisting 
of sixteen, including women in delicate health, and seven native 
children, were obliged to flee for, their lives. We have seldom 
read a more affecting narrative than that drawn up by these de- 
voted servants of the Lord Jesus, in which they give an unvarnished 
account of their trials and sufferings, and of those horrible scenes 
to which they were witnesses when driven from ‘‘ Wesley-Dale.” 
‘“‘However,” say they, in conclusion, in the spirit of men who count 
not their lives dear unto them, “ we beg it to be distinctly under- 
stood, that our mission to New-Zealand, though suspended, is by 
no means abandoned. While we are not blind to the difficulties 
which at present obstruct its progress, we are convinced that it 
may yet be prosecuted with rational hope of extensive and lasting 
usefulness.” And it was even so. The next year they were per- 
mitted to resume their holy enterprise on an invitation from one 
of the chiefs, but in a part of the island some forty miles from their 
former station. The death of the bloodthirsty Shungee, in March, 
1828, seemed to have a favorable influence on the remaining chiefs ; 
a season of tranquillity ensued ; and the Report for 1831 announces 
that ‘‘a few first-fruits have been reaped in New-Zealand.” The 
peaceful death of a converted native, by name Hztka, a youth of 
eighteen, gladdened the hearts of those who were toiling in that 
barbarous land, and they thanked God and took courage. In 1834 
the report from New-Zealand is still more cheering. ‘The con- 
version, baptism, and happy death, of a chief named: Hae Hae, and 
of a slave, once one of the most abject, degraded, and vicious of his 
race, by name Koteea, illustrated to those faithful men the truth 
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of the promise,—‘“‘ They that sow in tears shall reap in joy.” The 
last words of Hae Hae were, “I am going; farewell! I am going 
to Jesus. I have no fear.” The day before his death he warned 
and exhorted his weeping relatives and urged them to meet him in 
heaven. The history of the slave, Koteea, to whom at his baptism 
was given the name George Morley, is full of interest, and may be 
found, with an account of his zeal and anxiety for the conversion 
of his countrymen, in the Missionary Notices for 1834. In the 
Report for the next year, so wonderfully had the work of grace 
progressed, that stxteen native converts, some of them chiefs, were 
employed regularly as assistants to the missionaries. A printing 
press was sent out; and, says the Report, ‘an indefinitely exten- 
sive field for the employment of missionaries and the establish- 
ment of Christian schools appears to open before the Society in 
that part of the world.” From that time to the present, with the 
exception of insidious, but for the most part unsuccessful, attempts 
to lure away converts by the Roman Catholics, and a disgraceful 
and sanguinary war waged by the English soldiers against the 
natives in the north part of the island, all the accounts are in the 
highest degree cheering and encouraging.* ‘The Report for 1846 
gives as the number of chapels and other preaching places on the 
island, one hundred and ninety-eight ; of missionaries, assistants, 
and other paid agents, thirty-four ; of local preachers, (natives, ) 
two hundred and twenty-two; and of full and accredited church 
members, (in addition to three hundred and thirty-four on trial,) 
three thousand five hundred and seventy-one. 

At Tonga, one of the Friendly Islands, the Society’s first mis- 
sionary landed on the 16th of August, 1522. He was received 
with kindness by Palan and other chiefs, who readily promised to 


* With reference to Popish and other opposition, the Report.for 1845 holds 
this language :—“ The agents of Popery are busily at work ; and certain in- 
tolerant clergymen of a professedly Protestant church are endeavoring, and 
too successfully in some places, to unsettle our native converts by calling in 
question the ministerial character of the society’s missionaries, and the validity 
of their ministrations.” In the Report for 1846, speaking of the New-Zealand 
district, they say :—‘‘ Certain exclusive Episcopal clergymen are working a 
greater amount of mischief by introducing among our people unprofitable dis- 
putations, and by prejudicing them against their former religious teachers, 
than even the emissaries of Rome ever have been able to effect.” One of the 
missionaries deplores “the evils resulting from the wily high-churchism at 
present rampant in the land.” “A spirit of division,” he says, “has been 
engendered, and animosity and disputation have made their appearance in our 
previously peaceful borders.” 
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send their children to the proposed school; and added, “‘ We will 
come ourselves and learn something from the white people.” 

The doctrine of the transmigration of souls prevails among the 
natives of all these islands. An aged chief being asked how old 
he was, replied, about a thousand years; and “ there is scarcely 
a man on Tonga but thinks he has lived hundreds of years.” The 
islands are about one hundred and eighty-eight in number; the 
natives are large, well-formed, and far more intelligent than the 
New-Zealanders. Palan is represented as a remarkably fine look- 
ing man, and is “much heavier than two common-sized Europeans.” 
For twenty years previous to the arrival of the missionary the dif- 
ferent islanders had been engaged in almost incessant wars, which 
were conducted in a way more bloody and horrible than can well 
be conceived in civilized countries. By their own acknowledg- 
ment, the islands,were more than half depopulated by these con- 
tests, and the time selected for the commencement of this mission 
seems to have been peculiarly propitious. In 1831 its success is 
said to have been signal and gratifying, and there were then—al- 
though but three missionaries had labored among them--two hun- 
dred and eighteen members in the society, and two hundred and 
thirty-two on trial. Jn this year additional missionaries were sent 
out, and a printing press, by which they were relieved from the 
excessive and almost incredible toil of preparing manuscript books 
of instruction for more than a thousand adults and children then in 
their schools. 

At the Habaz Island, another of the group, the success of the 
missionaries was still greater. In the Report for 1832, the king 
is said to have begun to meet in class; and soon after, having given 
satisfactory evidence of a change of heart, was publicly baptized. 
His heathen name was Paufahan ; and, in the midst of a congre- 
gation of two thousand, after a sermon by the missionary, “in a 
modest and devout manner,” he publicly professed his faith in Christ. 
‘‘T stand here,” said he, “in the presence of God, and in the midst 
of you, my people, to make known to you my mind toward the Lord 
Jehovah. I thank the praying friends for having sent a missionary 
to my land, to instruct me and you, my people, in the things of God. 
A short time ago I was wicked in my life, serving the devil with 
all my might; and I was very near burning in the unquenchable 
fire of hell. But now, I thank the Lord Jehovah, and his Son, 
Jesus Christ, for having sent the gospel here to teach me and you, 
my people. It is because of this that I stand here this day alive. 
For the last eight months I have been united to religious society, 
and I have been earnestly seeking the Lord, that I might do that 
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which is right in his sight, and I come this day to give myself and 
these, my children, body and soul, to the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
to be baptized in his holy name. I sincerely thank him for his 
great love to me and to you, my people, and I do now take him 
for my Lord and my God; and I earnestly desire also to be bap- 
tized with the Holy Spirit, and to be filled therewith.” On the 
same ‘island, soon after this event, was witnessed one of the most 
signal triumphs of the gospel. It was the conversion of Tamaha, 
a female who had been esteemed a deity, and to whom the natives 
had long paid divine homage and adoration. So rapid, and withal 
so deep, was the work of grace thenceforward, that, says the Re- 
port for 1846, “the word of prophecy has had its accomplishment, 
and a ‘nation has been born in a day;’” and, in the next account, 
it is said of the twenty islands known as Habai, “‘ There remains 
little room for the extension of the work. Idolatry has ceased to 
exist, and almost the whole of the adult population are now mem- 
bers of Christian society.” The news of this wonderful work of 
grace, it seems, had by this time reached Rome; and in 1837 his 
holiness, the pope, sent to the Friendly Islands a bishop and five 
missonaries ; who, in an interview with several of the chiefs, pro- 
fessed anxiety to instruct the people in the old religion: that which 
you have been taught, said they, is new and lately sprung up. The 
honest simplicity of these babes in Christ was, however, more than 
a match for their jesuitical cunning; and permission to stay was 
refused them at every place where they called. ‘‘O bless the Lord 
for this !” exclaims the missionary, in giving a plain statement of 
the facts; and he concludes with the thrilling appeal :—‘‘ Who can 
bid them God speed, and be free from the blood of souls? No, 
never, never may the mother of harlots, or her children, gain any 
footing in the Friendly Islands, or any of the islands of these seas !— 
O! may God prevent, may Christ, the good Shepherd, prevent it 
and may the Methodists, and all the friends of our common Chris- 
tianity, come forward to send us more missionaries !” But the 
man of sin does not so easily abandon his designs. Baffled and 
driven off, as his emissaries were, they soon after appeared again, 
itinerating to the various missionary stations, and endeavoring, by 
every means, to subvert the faith of the converts. In the prosecu- 
tion of this object, says the Report for 1845, ‘every species of 
calumnious misrepresentation has been resorted to;” and in that 
for 1846 we have an account of their conduct at Uvea or Walliss’ 
Island, whichis enoughtomakean angel weep. ‘The native teacher, 
who had charge of the little society there, after detailing sundry 
scandalous transactions, thus proceeds :— 
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“ We had built us a chapel, which was finished, and neatly ornamented 
all over with the various-colored sinnet ; and, after it was opened, the two 
priests gave orders to the people of the island to burn it with fire, for it 
was truly the devil’s house ; and the house was set on fire in the night, 
and burned down.” 


By the machinations of the priests a bloody war ensued, in which 
the writer of the above letter was slain, and a large proportion of 
the converts were induced to attach themselves, nominally at least, 
to the Popish religion; and thus, in the opinion of the missionaries, 
their goodly prospects are, in that little island, blasted. In this 
entire district there are but ten “paid agents,” including mission- 
aries and assistants; while the number of “ full and accredited 
church members” is six thousand five hundred and ninety- 
seven. 

The Feejee Islands, also in the South Sea, constitute another 
district. The natives were remarkable for savage ferocity of cha- 
racter ;—cannibals, delighting to feast upon the flesh of their ene- 
mies, and, indeed, esteeming it a religious duty to.offer human 
victims as sacrifices to their gods. Among these savages a mission 
was established in 1836. In 1840, so diligently had the mission- 
ary applied himself that he had composed a grammar and dictionary 
of the language, had translated portions of the Scripture, and pre- 
pared several elementary books of instruction: a printing press 
was received from Great Britain, and copies were multiplied and 
circulated in the schools already established. Enduring hardships 
and privations, in the midst of perils and dangers, the missionaries, 
men and women, seem to have been endued with more than mortal 
courage, and they toiled on, trustingly, cheerfully, even amid scenes 
like the following, which we copy from a letter sent home in 1842 :— 


“We have seen the mangled bodies of those who have been massa- 
cred or slain in war, dragged on the ground, with a rope round their 
necks, to the public market-place, and, in broad daylight, offered to the 
gods, cut up, cooked, and eaten ; and all this in the immediate vicinity 
of the mission premises. ‘These horrid deeds are not the effects of a 
fit of passion; the Feejeeans do not eat men as a lion devours his prey, 
as we had thought; but the whole tragedy of cutting up, cooking, &c., 
is performed without the least emotion, and without any apparent shame. 
We have seen the widowed mother led alive to the grave by her own 
sons, and by their cruel hands strangled, and that without any apparent 
remorse, either for the loss of a parent, or the perpetration of such a 
horrid murder. ‘They are without natural affection, implacable, unmer- 
ciful. We have wept over these cannibals, and remonstrated with them, 
and have been threatened with death for such interference ; but, though 
thus repulsed, we have tried again and again, and, thank God, we are 
now becoming more successful.” 
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During almost the entire period, since the establishment of the 
mission, wars have been raging among the different islands—wars 
attended with almost every species of cold-blooded cruelty; yet, in 
the midst of all, God’s promises to his faithful servants have been 
verified, and gloriously fulfilled. At no time have there been more 
than seven missionaries in the district; yet, as the fruits of only 
ten years’ labor, they report, in the four Feejeean circuits, upward 
of eleven hundred members, of whom forty-four are licensed native 
preachers, who render cheerful and valuable assistance. As was 
to have been expected, opposition and annoyance of another kind 
are now to be endured. From the Report for 1846, we learn that 
a Roman bishop and two priests had arrived at one of the islands ; 
and, although the king was unwilling to receive them, yet the priests 
remained, and will doubtless pursue their unholy work. 

Passing from these islands of the sea, we come to the Society’s 
missions in Southern Africa. ‘These are divided into three districts. 
The first, the Cape of Good Hope, in which are nine missionaries 
and assistants, and twelve hundred and forty church members ; 
second, the Bechuana, employing seven missionaries, and reporting 
a membership of six hundred and ninety-eight; and, thirdly, the 
Albany and Kaffraria, in which are twenty-five central, or princi- 
pal, stations,* seventy-six chapels and other preaching places, 
twenty-three missionaries, and fifteen hundred and ninety-two 
church members. In these, as in all the other statistics of the Soci- 
ety, persons on trial for membership are not included. These 
amounted to several hundred in the districts under consideration ; 
and, in the last Report, the number of attendants on public worship 
in South Africa, including members and scholars, is set down at 
nearly sixty thousand. A glorious result to have been almost 
entirely brought about within a quarter of a century; and full of 
interest is the history of this enterprise from the time when that 
most laborious servant of the Most High, Barnabas Shaw, com- 
menced the work among the “Little Namacquas.” Resolutely 
bent, by God’s grace, on the salvation of the degraded Hottentots 
around him, he built a dwelling place for himself, and, soon after, 
with such assistance as he could obtain, erected a chapel, in which 
he gathered the natives, and talked to them about Christ. He 
called his little solitary station Mount Zion. Strong in the faith, 
he labored for awhile alone; nor long without fruit. From the 


* Many of these stations have been named by the missionaries. Thus, in 
this district, we have Newton-Dale, Wesleyville, Mount Coke, Butterworth, 
Beecham-wood, Clarkebury, and Buntingville. 
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Namacquas the Lord raised up a helper for him—Jacob Links— 
who, being employed by the Society as an assistant missionary, 
labored faithfully for several years, and was murdered by his coun- 
trymen in 1825. William Threlfall, a missionary from England, 
and another converted Hottentot, were killed at the same time. 
But the work of God went on; additional missionaries were sent 
out ; new stations were occupied ; and, to replace the martyrs, the 
Report of the very next year speaks of three native teachers, of 
decided piety and talents, raised up from one Hottentot family. 
In addition to the numerous schools that had been established, a 
seminary, of higher grade, designed for the instruction of persons 
to be employed as teachers and natives called to the ministry, was 
commenced in 1838. It is called the ‘‘ Watson Institution,” and 
numbered among its first pupils three converted Kaffers, three 
Bechuanas, and one Mozambique. A periodical in the Kaffer 
language was also issued, and gained rapidly in favor with the 
natives who were able to read. It was called Umshumayeli Wen- 
daba; or, the News Teller. The articles inserted in its columns 
were designed to advance the cause of the Redeemer by exposing 
the absurdities of superstition, and by the increase of general know- 
ledge. It was supplied only to subscribers; as all were made to 
understand, from the beginning, that it was to be sold, not given 
gratuitously, In 1840 upward of three hundred copies were circu- 
lated. At Thaba Unchu, in the Bechuana district, one of the fur- 
thest stations in the interior of Africa, in the fourth year of its exist- 
ence as a missionary station, the adult natives had made so much 
proficiency in reading that the missionary had translated and printed, 
in the Sichuana language, several of the Saviour’s parables and 
other little works; and from Plaatberg, another infant station, the 
gratifying intelligence was received that, under peculiar circum- 
stances, upward of three hundred dollars, or £22 14s. sterling, 
were obtained toward defraying the expenses of the station, besides 
nearly ten pounds in missionary subscriptions. In the Report for 
1839 is a very interesting letter from the missionary at the Beka 
station, in Kafferland. We make an extract, which affected us 
not more by the ingenuity of the object for which the request is 
made, than by the singleness of purpose evinced by the petitioner :— 


“ And there is another thing, as connected with the sabbath, wuich 
I must beg leave to bring before the committee, or the friends of mis- 
sions generally ; and that is, that they would furnish us with a quantity 
of the stuff of which flags are made, that we may hoist them at different 
points. I have onehere; but Pato has requested that more may be put up, 
so that, as soon as ours is seen on a Sunday morning, all may be hoisted 
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throughout the tribe, as a kind of telegraphic dispatch, announcing the 
Lord’s day. Many of the peopie plead ignorance, and the chief is 
anxious to take this plea from them, so that, throughout this tribe, every 
one may be able to know, by these silent, yet efficient preachers of the 
law, that the sabbath-day has arrived. Had I my wish, and did I pos- 
sess the means, I would not rest until this plan of telegraph was adopted, 
every Sunday, throughout Kafferland ; the more so as the Wesleyan mis- 
sions alone extend throughout the whole length of Kafferland proper, 
namely : about two thousand five hundred miles. I have never asked 
any favor for any particular station before; nor have I ever received 
any ; nor is what I now ask, for the personal comfort of myself, or of 
any on the station; it is purely for the service of God, and therefore I 
feel no delicacy in making the request.” 


Doubtless the bunting was sent by the first opportunity; and long 
may the flags wave as successive sabbaths dawn. In 1840 very 
gratifying accounts were received from the mission among the 
Mantatees, a large and powerful tribe “until lately shut up in the 
densest darkness.” Their country is also included in the Bechuana 
district. Two of these native converts died triumphantly during 
the preceding year, the first adult Mantatees, it is said, who have 
departed this life in the faith of Christ. In this region is the Man- 
tatee branch of the Watson Institution, at which sons of the most 
influential chiefs and others are receiving instruction,—a copious 
grammar of the language having been prepared by the missionaries, 
and printed, with other books, at the Society’s press at Thaba-Un- 
chu. An improved edition of the entire New Testament, in the 
Kaffer language—the first having been exhausted—and about three- 
fourths of the Old Testament, the whole translation, with the ex- 
ception of a portion of Paul’s Epistles, the work of the Society’s 
missionaries, were issued from their press early in the year 1846. 
The devoted Barnabas Shaw is still laboring in that distant field, 
and with him ason, who was born in Little Namaqualand, now also 
a missionary, and actuated by his father’s spirit. Indeed, a more 
zealous and successful band of laborers are nowhere to be found 
in Christ’s broad vineyard than the Wesleyan missionaries, in 
Southern Africa. 

On the south-west part of the large Island of Madagascar a 
mission was commenced in 1824. A gentleman who had formerly 
suffered shipwreck on that coast contributed three hundred pounds 
toward the expense of the undertaking, and the committee inv:ted 
the prayers of Christians for its success. ‘T'wo years after, it seems 
to have been abandoned for reasons which may have been well 
enough known at the time, but which are not stated in the 


“¢ Reports.” 
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Western Arrica.—From this department of the work, and more 
especially from the Society’s oldest station, Sierra Leone, the re- 
ports have been, from the beginning, full of melancholy interest. 
The first missionary sent to this field was Mr. Warner, in 1811. 
He died in about a year after his arrival. Thenceforward, one after 
another, in rapid succession, the missionaries have fallen under the 
deadly influence of the climate; yet has there been no lack of la- 
borers, and the work of God has steadily advanced. Precious is 
the memory of those who volunteered for this forlorn hope, and 
who died there with their armor on. The first Report before us 
announces the death of Mrs. Brown, and the removal of the other 
missionaries for want of health. In 1819 Mr. Gilison died,—a few 
months after his arrival; Mr. Bell followed him to the grave in 
1822, and in the next year both the missionaries, Mr. Lane and 
Mr. Huddlestone, died within three months of each other. The 
latter gives a touching account of the last sickness of his colleague, 
and on the same page is recorded, by the pen of his widow, a notice 
of his own peaceful departure. ‘He charged me,” says she, “to 
tell the committee that he had exerted every nerve in the cause of 
the mission, and that he was dying happy in the faith.” In 1824 
two ‘heroic men,” says the Report, ‘‘ gave the preference to this 
post of danger ;” one of whom, Mr. Harte, died in a few months. 
In 1828 Mr. Courties and Mr. May were stationed there ; and the 
next year’s Report says, simply and touchingly, ‘their labors 
were supended by death.” In the same year died also Mr. Monro 
and Mr. Peck, and Sierra Leone is again without a minister. 
There was one yet left in Western Africa. Mr. Marshall was 
laboring successfully at St. Mary’s, on the river Gambia; but him, 
too, the Owner of the vineyard called to his reward in the following 
year. Not long, however, was the field left vacant; and others 
heard and answered to the Master’s call. In 1835 is reported the 
death of Mr. Clarke, who had been permitted to toil one short 
year ; and, says the Report for 1836, the mission at Cape Coast has 
been suspended by the lamented death of Mr. Dunwell. Still seems 
the Lord of the harvest, in his mysterious sovereignty, to be saying 
to his collective church, as he said of old to Saul of Tarsus, I will 
show you how great things must be suffered for my name’s sake: 
The year 1838 was one of unprecedented mortality, and Zion was 
called to mourn over the untimely departure of many of her most 
devoted champions. Mr. Crosby and Mr. Patterson died at Sierra 
Leone; Mr. Maer, wasted away by lingering fever, was released 
on board the ship in which he had embarked to return to his na- 
tive land. Mr. Wilkinson, Mr. and Mrs. Harrop, Mr. and Mzs, 
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Wrigley, all members of this mission, were cut down in the midst 
of-their usefulness. The Report for 1840 chronicles the death 
of Mr. Fleet and Mr. Parkinson. In 1841 two returned home 
emaciated with disease ; while Mr. Spinney, Mr. James, and Mr. 
Jehu, were permitted to lay their bones beside their brethren who 
had gone before them. In the next year it was “the mournful 
duty of the committee to annnounce the lamented deaths of Mr. 
Thackwray, Mr. Walden, Mrs. Freeman, and Mrs. Hesk ;” and, in 
1843, Mr. Wyatt, Mr. Rowland, Mr. Shipman, and Mrs. Swallow, 
were called to their reward. In the early part of the year 1845, 
Mr. Watkins, who had been very successful at the Akrah station, 
was removed by death; and, in about six months after, his suc- 
cessor, Mr. Greaves, was summoned to his heavenly home. Blessed 
men! they counted not their lives dear unto them; their moral 
heroism is a precious legacy to the church of Christ, and we have 
a melancholy pleasure in placing their names upon our fleeting 
pages. 
“‘ God buries his workmen, but carries on his work.” 

In the midst of difficulties of various kinds—opposition, perse- 
cution, sickness, and death—the Sierra Leone Mission has so pros- 
pered, that the Report for 1846 sets down the number of full and 
accredited church members at three thousand one hundred and 
eighty-six ; on trial for membership, seven hundred and fifty-eight. 
They are under the charge of four missionaries and two native 
assistants. The number of local preachers on the three circuits 
included in the district is fifty-seven ;—all of whom support them- 
selves and render efficient service on the sabbath. 

The Gambia district, also in Western Africa, comprises four 
principal stations; St. Mary’s,—first mentioned in 1824, and prose- 
cuted under discouraging circumstances until 1834, when it was 
visited with showers of gracious influence, and the year following 
is reported as one of ‘‘ unprecedented prosperity,”—Barrapoint, 
Nagabantang, and Macarthy’s Island. The peaceful and indus- 
trious habits of the Foulahs, at this last-named station, marked 
them out as fit objects of missionary zeal to the indefatigable Coke; 
but it was not until 1832 that the Society, urged on by a pledge 
from certain benevolent persons to meet the whole expense for five 
years, resolved to plant there the standard of the cross. On this 
district there are now six missionaries and assistants, eight jocal 
preachers, and a membership of four hundred and seventy-eight. 

The third division of the West African Mission includes the 
Gold Coast, Ashanti, Badagry, and other parts of Guinea. It 
dates its commencement in 1835, when a missionary was sent to 
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Cape Coast Town, who reported that not only did the European 
residents receive him gladly, but that many of the. natives, the 
Fantees, were anxious inquirers,—one young man having journeyed 
nearly fifty miles to converse with him on the subject of religion. 
From its proximity to the powerful kingdom of the Ashantees, and 
its contiguity to the Niger, affording facilities to the nations on its 
banks, the mission at Cape Coast naturally excited much interest 
from its commencement. In 1840 one of the missionaries made a 
journey to Ashantee, an account of which, published in the Appen- 
dix to the Report for that year, is intensely interesting. He tra- 
veled through a densely populated region, and, in the midst of the 
most revolting scenes of heathenism, appears to have been favora- 
bly received by the greater part of the native chiefs. At most of 
the native towns he collected congregations, to whom he unfolded 
his design in visiting them, and spoke of the blessings of the gos- 
pel, ‘‘ remarking,” he says, ‘‘that as I was a minister of the gospel, 
I could not prudently make them presents according to the usual 
custom; it being beneath the dignity of Christianity, which is so 
truly excellent in itself, that it requires no recommendation except 
a conviction of its value.” So favorable was the impression made 
by the publication of the missionary’s journal, that a special ap- 
peal was made to the British public; and, in 1841, more than five 
thousand pounds sterling were contributed for a mission to the 
Gold Coast and Ashanti,— one of the most important under- 
takings,” say the committee, ‘‘of modern days.” From Kumasi, 
the capital of Ashanti, the missionary writes, under date January 
2d, 1844 :— 


“ Having been, through divine mercy, spared to labor on this station 
during the past four months, I am able from constant and daily inter- 
course with the people to speak with greater confidence as to our 
prospects of success, than when I last addressed you. It may, indeed, 
be. said that the present state of things is such as to warrant the ex- 
pectation that ere long a large accession to the kingdom of Christ will 
be made from the (at present) degraded and sanguinary Ashantees. 
Even now we have the most convincing proof that we have not labored 
in vain, nor spent our strength for naught. Some are inquiring, with 
much apparent sincerity, What shall I do to be saved? It has been 
my happiness to admit on trial two or three interesting and promising 
young men, (Ashantees,) who, from the spirit they manifest, bid fair to 
adorn their Christian profession, and ultimately to be made instrumental 
of good to their degraded countrymen. Besides these, there are others 
of whose conversion to the faith of Christ we may justly entertain 
strong hopes, but whom I have not yet thought it prudent to invite to 
‘unite themselves with us, as, owing to the peculiar circumstances in 
which we are placed, it is necessary to be exceedingly circumspect.” 
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In another part of the letter he speaks of the character and ha- 
bits of the Ashantees as follows :— 

“The scenes I have been called to witness during my short resi- 
dence here have in many instances been of the most soul-harrow- 
ing description ; nor could I have thought it possible that human life 
should be so little cared for, or common humanity be so foreign to the 
mind, as is the case in Kumasi. I do not exaggerate when I say that 
during the past four months, at least eight hundred persons have fallen 
by the sacrificial knife, not one of whose dishonored remains have 
been laid in the grave. On several occasions | have seen the headless 
trunks of these poor victims lying in heaps of from fifteen to twenty, 
the swine and the turkey-buzzards either greedily preying upon them, 
or standing by literally gorged with the flesh of one’s fellow-man.” 


At the great yam-festival at the capital of Ashanti, in 1845, at 
which, in former years, literally torrents of human blood were shed, 
but one person—and he a condemned criminal—was put to death ; 
and on the principal day of the feast, while the excitement was at 
the highest, between one and two hundred natives withdrew from 
the scene of temptation, and met together, at the call of the mis- 
sionary, for the worship of the true God. In 1842 a mission was 
commenced at Badagry, a region hitherto known only as the seat 
of the most sanguinary superstition, and the scene of the worst 
atrocities and cruelties of the slave trade. Schools have been 
established, and already fruit has made its appearance. ‘The last 
Report, however, represents this mission, owing to wars raging 
among the different chiefs, as in the most critical circumstances. 
These bloody conflicts arise from the traffic in slaves, still carried 
on and encouraged by civilized and professedly Christian nations. 
Four slavers were lying off the town, awaiting a cargo, at the date 
of the latest intelligence ; and, says the missionary, “ It is the trade 
in human blood and bones,—man selling his brother,—and the cal- 
lous, brutal, inhuman, and fiendlike state of mind which must ever 
be associated with it, that forms the mighty obstruction in our 
path.” ‘The Report expresses the greatest sympathy for this “ex- 
cellent missionary and his heroic wife,” and earnestly commends 
them and their mission to the prayers of all good people. The 
membership on this district is set down at seven hundred and 
fifty-one ; there are twenty-four day schools, (one at Ashanti, and 
one at Badagry,) in which are seven hundred and forty-three scho- 
lars ; the whole under the superintendence of ten missionaries and 
assistants. 

We come, now to the oldest, the most extensive, and, taking all 
things into the account, the most successful missions under the 


eare of the Society. In 1786 Dr. Coke and three others landed. 
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at Antigua, in the West Indies ; and from that time to the present 
the Wesleyans have been ministering the word of life to the slaves 
and free persons of color in those islands. It is impossible to 
estimate the amount of good that has been accomplished by their 
labors ; and the light of another world will reveal the number, who, 
through their instrumentality, have been made free in Christ Jesus, 
and added to the company of the redeemed in heaven. For the 
convenience of the reader, and for the sake of brevity, we have 
thrown the more important statistics of the five West Indian dis- 
tricts, as given in the Report for 1846, into the following tabular 
form :— 


$3 « 3 Be } oO. 5. 
om 6S £2. 5} S bs 
Districts. fd ag a & 33 2 233 af 
23 2¢ 38 23 Ss ag & ‘5 
Se K ws A mss 68 
1. Antigua 21 51 32 6,093 2,824 14,151 282 
2. St. Vincents 
ie Tien 20 37 42 4,129 2,651 12,942 266 
3. Jamaica 32 47 £456 2,200 2,897 25,049 597 
4. Bahama 8 3 38 2242 67 3,544 97 
5. Hayti 5 6 5 128 535 261 1 





Total 86 144 173 14,792 8,974 55,947 1,243 


From this statement it will be inferred that the obstacles in the 
way of missionary success have not been so great as in many other 
places. And itis true. The negro is remarkable for his docility 
and patience ; and the consolations of our holy religion are fre- 
quently embraced with eagerness and retained with energy by 
those who have been deprived of all their natural rights by the 
cruelty and avarice of their fellow-men. It is to be remembered, 
however, that the gospel found these poor creatures in the very 
lowest state of ignorance and degradation. ‘Their desires and 
pursuits were almost on a level with the brutes’ that perish, and 
their chief concern was the gratification of their appetites and lusts. 
From infancy they imbibed lessons in dissimulation and falsehood. 
Without natural affection, living in a state of promiscuous concu- 
binage, they had little idea of the nature of the relative duties of 
parent and child, or husband and wife. The discipline of the mis- 
sionaries has always been strict on this point, and their instructions 
positively forbid them to admit either male or female to member- 
ship, or even on trial, so long as they continue in the sin of con- 
cubinage, or live with each other unless legally married. Hence; 
many who would have been gathered into the fold have been 
' pejected,—their supreme law, the will of a tyrant, forbidding com- 
phance with the law of Christ. The superstitions brought from 
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their native land, and handed down from one generation to another, 
are also a great obstacle in the way of their conversion. ‘The in- 
fluence of the “Obi,” or “ Obiah” witchcraft, upon their untutored 
minds is almost incredible. ‘‘ A menacing word, or even a iook 
from one reputed an Obiah man, is sufficient to fill their minds 
with the most dreadful apprehensions of future evil; and so pow- 
erful is the influence of imagination, that, in many instances, that 
which they most fear actually comes upon them: they sicken, pine 
away and die, under a disease which has no cause but their own 
superstitious fears.” 

In addition to the relentless hostility of many planters—the legal 
owners of these human chattels for whom Christ died—the mis- 
sionaries have had to contend with the perverseness of the local 
governments, and bow to many ridiculous regulations imposed upon 
them in their labors of love. Now, every chapel must be closed 
by a certain hour; and now, no slaves are permitted to assemble 
after dark—a restriction almost equivalent to forbidding their 
meeting at all. Occasionally an insurrection breaks out—we 
marvel that they were not a hundred fold more frequent—and lo! 
the missionaries are charged with its instigation, their lives are 
threatened, their property destroyed, their chapels demolished. 
On one occasion obsolete laws are raked up and enforced ; and on 
others, the mob rules and tramples upon all laws,—as at Barbadoes 
in 1823, when the chapel and mission premises were demolished, 
the little flock scattered, and the missionary and his wife obliged 
to fly for their lives from one hiding place to another; and, as at 
Montego Bay, nine years later, where, under pretence that the cha- 
pel was unlicensed, the mandate went forth that it must be closed, 
and the little society was forbidden, anywhere, to assemble for 
God’s worship. The bigotry and intolerant zeal of Romish priests 
have also been aroused, more especially at Hayti, from which 
place the missionaries, in the Reports for 1821 and 1823, give 
some outrageous specimens. 

By the tempests incident to the climate, the tornado and the 
hurricane, much loss in the destruction of chapels has occurred. 
Dominica was thus visited in 1835; ruin and desolation were 
spread throughout the colony, and many places of worship leveled 
to the earth. St. Vincents suffered still more severely from the 
same cause in 1832, and nearly every chapel was demolished. 
By those still more terrible visitations, earthquakes, greater losses 
have been sustained. In 1842 one of the mission stations was 
blotted out of existence ; and instead of the usual account of its 
religious state and prospects as given in former years, we have 
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the affecting entry: ‘“‘Cape Haytien destroyed by an earthquake, 
May 7, 1842.” The lives of the missionary and his family were 
mercifully preserved. Inthe same year, and from the same cause, 
many chapels, school-houses, and other mission buildings, were 
destroyed in Antigua, Dominica, Montserrat, Nevis, and St. Eus- 
tatius; to repair and build which, says the Report, ‘“‘ many thou- 
sands of pounds will be required.” By means raised among 
themselves, and with comparatively very little assistance from the 
Society, save as loans to be repaid at a future time, the damages 
were, for the most part, repaired, and many new and enlarged edi- 
fices were erected during the ensuing year. Indeed, one of the 
most gratifying results of the missions in the West Indies is the 
self-sustaining spirit which has been called into existence, and 
which, in ‘the more prominent stations, is not satisfied without 
doing something, in addition, for the more feeble. ‘This has been 
remarkably exhibited since the ever-memorable 1st of August, 
1834, when was carried into effect the act of the imperial parlia- 
ment for “the abolition of colonial slavery, so long,” says the 
Report for 1835, “‘the sin, and shame, and curse of our country.” 
The committee congratulate the Society on the accomplishment of 
this great event; dwell on the peaceful circumstances which marked 
the transition of nearly eight hundred thousand fellow-beings from 
a state of slavery to the enjoyment of freedom; and gratefully ac- 
knowledge the cheering religious prosperity immediately conse- 
quent thereon. As evidence, they allude not only to the increase 
in the membership in the several stations, and the eager attend- 
ance on the public means of grace, insomuch that the places of 
worship are now found (1835) wholly inadequate, in many places, 
for the crowds who throng thither, but to the abolition of Sunday 
markets, the voluntary sanctification of the Lord’s day by many, 
who, as slaves, were compelled to violate it, and to the doors, 
hitherto closed, now opening in every direction for the messengers 
of salvation. Eight years after the date of this event, namely, in 
1842, the Report says: ‘‘ Aut the stations in the colonies of St. 
Christophers, St. Vincents, and Barbadoes, have become entirely 
independent of British®pecuniary aid.” ‘The same was said of 
eight of the central stations in the Island of Jamaica, all of which 
supported themselves, and some contributed largely to the poorer 
societies. One case in particular, that of Bath, in Jamaica, has 
honorable mention. Here there are no white persons but the mis- 
sionaries. ‘The religious society and congregation consist entirely 
of blacks, and about a dozen creoles. In addition to meeting all 
the expenses of their own missionaries, and building a chapel, 
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which cost upward of £2,500, they gave nearly £200 for the 
relief of the feebler stations in the district. In the Report for 
1844, say the committee,— 


“Ten years have scarcely passed away since civil freedom began 
to dawn upon the negro population in the British colonies; and already 
our missions in those colonies, which once pressed so heavily upon 
the general funds of the Society, exhibit such signs of advancement as 
to warrant the expectation that they will shortly become self-sup- 
porting.” 


We notice next, and finally, the labors of the Society on our 
own continent. 

The missions to the British dominions in NortH AMERIcA are 
included in five districts: Canada West, Canada East, Nova 
Scotia, New-Brunswick, and Newfoundland. The chief objects 
of their attention have been the emigrants from Great Britain, and 
their descendants, who speak the English language, and bear the 
Christian name. The labors of the missionaries appear to have 
been thus exclusively confined until 1834, when the Society took 
under its supervision several interesting missions among the native 
Indians, which had been prosecuted with such success that, at the 
time of their connection with the British Society, twelve hundred 
of the Chippeways were professors of the Christian faith. A mis- 
sion to the Esquimaux, on the coast of Labrador, had indeed been 
undertaken in 1826; but although the Report for that year speaks 
of their ‘‘ docility and susceptibility of feeling on subjects of reli- 
gion as highly encouraging,” yet the next year it was ‘‘ impeded by 
difficulties ;” and, in 1828, ‘for the present suspended.” In the 
Report for 1836, it is stated that, at the river St. Clair, a whole 
tribe of pagan Indians had been converted during the preceding 
year. The number is not stated; but four years after, the mem- 
bership at St. Clair is set down at one hundred and thirty-one. 
In 1840, in consequence of liberal offers of assistance from the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, three missionaries were sent to their 
territory for the benefit of their “‘ agents and servants,” as well as 
for that of the Indian tribes within their hpunds. The committee 
express their “deep sense of obligation” to the governor and 
honorable company in general, and “ especially to George Simp- 
son, Esq., the governor in chief of their territories.” Some suc- 
cess appears to have attended these efforts, and the station at 
“Rossville” reports a membership of one hundred and twenty- 
one; that at “ Moose Factory,” eighty-three ; none of whom, we 
suppose, are Indians, or the fact would have been stated. The 
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third station in this district is “ Lac-la-Pluie and Fort Alexander,” 
and the fourth is called ‘‘ Edmonton and Rocky Mountain,” neither 
of which report any membership. 

The principal Indian missions proper are in the Canada West 
district, and they are represented generally as being in a flourishing 
condition. At Alderville, in the neighborhood of Rice Lake, is a 
manual labor school, toward the support of which the sum of £100 
annually is given by the Indians themselves from their annuity 
from the British government. The school contains about thirty 
pupils, several of whom are reported to have made much pro- 
ficiency in English grammar and geography. At Mud Lake the 
aborigines have erected, ,entirely at their own expense, a very 
neat and convenient house of worship ; and at Grand River, where 
the prospect was for awhile quite discouraging, a gracious revival 
of religion is mentioned in the Report for 1846. At St. Clair, 
says the Report for the preceding year, 


“ Our excellent missionary has had to contend against the ¢riumut- 
rate, so determined and active in the present day in their opposition to 
the gospel of Christ, infidelity, Popery, and Puseyism! But, having 
obtained help from God, he: has nobly maintained his ground. The 
emissaries of Rome have made very little impression ; albeit to seduce 
the Indians from the simplicity of the gospel, they have, among many 
other artifices, exhibited to them pictures of the Virgin, and the infant 
Saviour in her arms, in which the former is represented as an Indian 
female, and the latter as a papoose !” 


We are unable, from the manner in which the reports are drawn 
up, to give the precise number of Indians in church fellowship with 
the Society. It does not, we judge, exceed eight hundred. Inthe 
entire Canada West district the number of full and accredited 
church members, including Indians, is two thousand nine hundred 
and eighty-one ; and in the East district, where the laborers, with 
the exception of salaried school teachers, have been about as many, 
and where the expenditures are not half so great, there is a mem- 
bership of four thousand one hundred and fifteen.* The Nova 
Scotia district reports four thousand eight hundred and ten; the 
New-Brunswick, three thousand nine hundred and eighty-three ; 
and the Newfoundland, two thousand four hundred and ninety- 
nine. The number of missionaries and assistants in the British 


* In this district many of the stations lie contiguous to the western part of 
the state of New-York; “in consequence of which,” says the Report for 
1844, “the population is of a very mixed description ; and Christian piety and 
loyalty are injuriously affected by the opinions which are propagated by wan- 
dering and erroneous teachers from the neighboring country.” 
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dominions in North America is one hundred and one; of local 
preachers, two hundred and thirty-nine. 

But we have already exceeded our prescribed limits ; and, omit- 
ting a multitude of reflections and observations which have crowded 
upon us in taking this rapid survey of the operations of this great 
institution, we close with the general summary of all the Wesleyan 
missions as presented in the Report for 1846 :— 

Central or principal stations, called circuits, occupied 
by the Society in various parts of the world, .  .  . 284 

Chapels, and other preaching places, at the above-men- 
tioned central or principal stations, as far as ascertained 2,522 

Missionaries and assistant missionaries, inciuding ten 
supernumeraries . , R 397 

Other paid agents, as setae intenprotes, day- 
school teachers, &c., (this number has been very con- 
siderably reduced, as many hundreds of teachers in the 
Friendly Islands do not now receive any pecuniary re- 


muneration for their services). : ; , 847 
Unpaid agents, as sabbath-school teachers, &e. ‘ . 6,832 
Full and accredited church members . . . 103,150 
On trial for church membership, as far as waceiiietd: 4,315 
Scholars, deducting for those who attend both the day 

and sabbath schools : : i : : : . 71,625 
Printing establishments . . . . « -« 8 

F. 





Art. II.—1. Observations on Popular Antiquities, chiefly Illus- 
trating the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, Ceremonies, and 
Superstitions. By Joun Branp, M. A., Fellow and Secretary 
of the Society of Antiquaries of London. Arranged, revised, 
and greatly enlarged for this edition, by Sir Henry E tuts, 
K. H., F. R. S., Sec. S. A., &c., Principal Librarian of the 
British Museum. ‘Three volumes. London. 1841. 

2. Demonology and Witchcraft. By Sir Wa.rer Scortr. 

3. Article in Blackwood’s Magazine—The Divining Rod. 


Tue work which heads our list is a most curious production. 
The matters of which it treats would seem, at the first glance, 
trivial and uninteresting, and, consequently, beneath the notice of 
such men as the learned Mr. Brand and his laborious comment- 
ator. Nevertheless, the subject, unpromising as it appears to the 
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casual observer, is pursued with all the learning, acuteness, and 
‘patient research of grave investigation ; and the facts rescued from 
oblivion are not without their value in the history of mind. His- 
tory has too long been written on anti-republican principles. ‘That 
which is palmed off upon the reader as the history of a nation, is, 
in most cases, the history of a few individuals only; while the 
story of the people’s joys and sorrows, employments and condition, 
remains untold, save when incidentally involved in the chronicles 
of the nobility. Many of our histories are little more than meager, 
miserable details, of the manner in which one despot after another 
‘made love and war, and dressed and feasted, till he was gathered 
unto his fathers, and another reigned in his stead. 

This mode of constructing history is contrary to all our ideas 
of propriety and justice. If we can have but one, we would rather 
‘know on what principle of conscription Xerxes raised his immense 
army for the invasion of Greece, than to learn how the silly monarch 
pouted because of a storm on the Hellespont, and caused the sea 
to be soundly flogged for its disregard of court etiquette. We wish 
the history of the people; their actual state, their every-day man- 
ners and customs, their hopes and fears; what they believed, and 
what they doubted. Sir Walter Scott, and Messrs. Brand and 
Ellis, have turned their attention to one branch of this popular 
exposition ; and we must confess that we have read their volumes 
with no small interest. We cannot condemn the subject as puerile 
We may indeed deride, as folly and weakness, the whole system 
of amulets, charms, and superstitions of various kinds, which once 
held sway over the multitude; but we cannot forget the fact that 
minds of culture and capacity have been brought under the same 
dominion. Luther threw his inkstand at a devil who sought to 
disturb him. Pope Innocent VIII. leveled a bull, and James I. a 
volume, against the heinous sin of witchcraft. And the great 
Boyle, in treating of the porosity of the human body, cites amulets 
as a proof of the ingress of external effluvia into the body. He 
adds, that he is ‘‘ persuaded that some of these external remedies 
do answer ; for that he himself, having once been subject to bleed 
at the nose, and reduced to use several remedies to check it, found 
the moss of a dead man’s skull, though only applied ull the moss 
was warm, the most effectual of any.’ 

The work of Scott is doubtless well known to all our readers ; 
and we recur to it only for corroboration. The volumes of Messrs. 
Brand and Ellis (which have never been republished in this coun- 
try) are more learned, and more laboriously wrought out, than 
“‘ Demonology and Witchcraft ;” and they also take a much wider 
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range. They treat of days lucky and unlucky; marriage cus- 
toms and ceremonies; customs at deaths and funerals; drinking 
customs; sports and games; popular notions respecting the ap- 
pearance of the devil; sorcery or witchcraft; obsolete punish- 
ments ; omens, charms, divination, vulgar errors, &c., &c. 

We pass over the most of this vast multitude of various super- 
stitions, and single out two or three, traces of which are found in 
our own day. The first to which we beg leave to introduce the 
uninitiated among our readers is RHABDOMANCY; or, the use of 
the divining rod. The popular belief was, and, to some extent, 
is yet, that by means of a rod of wood, properly prepared and 
managed, effects may be produced for which no natural cause can 
be assigned ; that treasures hid in the earth may be detected, lost 
goods found, future events ascertained, and even spirits evoked, by 
a skillful operator. This superstition reaches back into remote 
antiquity. It seems to be alluded to in the prophecy of Ezekiel: 
‘“‘My people ask counsel at the stocks, and their staff declareth 
unto them.” ‘The Chaldeans, and all the nations of antiquity who 
practiced divination, frequently employed wands for that purpose. 
In heathen mythology the mystic wand figures very conspicuously. 
Minerva is represented as wielding one that could make people 
young or old, as circumstances required; Circe could change 
men into beasts, and beasts into men; it is hinted that the Ca- 
duceus of Mercury did very materially assist his locomotion ; and 
the apocryphal Abaris is represented as flying on an arrow through 
the air from Scythia, like a modern witch upon her broomstick 
steed. It has been conjectured by some that the wand owes its 
celebrity in mythology to the dim traditions of the rod af Moses 
which have floated off among the nations. Others say that the 
devil, taking the idea from the rod of the Jewish lawgiver, taught 
men how to employ the wand, and himself gave it efficacy. This 
was the opinion held by many of later times, when the rod, though 
shorn of a portion of its glory, was still, in the popular estimation, 
invested with marvelous powers. A celebrated philosopher, Mal- 
branche, who was consulted, in 1689, with reference to the matter, 
declared, very seriously, that none of the alledged effects could be 
produced without the concurrent action of some intelligent cause ; 
‘“‘which cause,” says the pious father, “can be no other than the 
devil.” Indeed, it did require some intelligent supernatural agent 
to perform the wondrous exploits said to be accomplished by it; 
for it “‘had the virtue of discovering not only treasures, metals, 
landmarks, thieves, and murtherers, but also the adulterous of 
both sexes.” 
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James Aymar, a common peasant of St. Veran, in Dauphine, 
flourished in Lyons, in 1692, as a practical operator in rhab- 
domancy. His fame spread far and wide. He ascribed his power 
to no evil agency, no compact with the devil; but was very pious 
withal, attending mass and confession daily; and affirming, very 
sanctimoniously, that were he to marry, he would lose his powers, 
and become as other men. The magistrates of the city were so 
infatuated with his mystic arts, that he was employed to find the 
author of a murder; and a man was actually hung, whom he pre- 
tended to detect as the criminal. After astonishing the sages of 
that goodly town for a time, he was sent for to Paris, where, says 
father Malbranche, “‘ he made such a multitude of discoveries as 
obliged many people to confess that we are now better enabled 
than ever to assert, by indisputable phenomena, that devils can 
produce a hundred things, provided they are determined thereto by 
the intervention of some occasional cause, such as the application 
of a certain stick or wand.” Multitudes came, laden with offer- 
ings, to ask his assistance. Some, who had been robbed, wished 
to learn where the robbers were secreted. Members of rival vil- 
lage churches, both claiming to have in possession the identical 
body of the same saint, came to know the true one. Others 
brought a parcel of bones, or rags, or other relics, and desired to 
know whether they had ever belonged to any saint; and one 
young man, who was betrothed to the daughter of one of his 
neighbors, came to learn the real character of the damsel. 

At the request of the prince of Condé, Aymar attempted to per- 
form his wonders in the palace of that nobleman. Here he failed 
utterly, and “‘ quite lost his reputation ;” and, although a certain 
M. Vallemont published a treatise apologizing for his failure, his 
arts were exploded, and his occupation was gone. M. Buissiere, 
the apothecary of the prince, wrote a book to explain his decep- 
tions; and the man who had been gravely employed to discover 
the author of a murder committed in Rue St. Denis, was com- 
pelled to leave Paris in disgrace as an impostor. The last note of 
his fame is a doubtful story in Le Mercuré Historique and Poli- 
tique, 1697. This states that the -prior of the Carthusians of 
Villeneuve chez Avignon employed Aymar to discover the person 
who had deposited an infant at the gate of the Capuchin monas- 
tery. Aymar started from the gate, and, under the guidance of 
his wand, followed the trail some distance, to another village, 
where he pointed out a house where he said the child was born. 
Moreover, on his way thither, he detected, by means of the wand, 
the father of the child as he was passing by on horseback. The 
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judge of the place, of his own accord, desired them to make no 
further inquiry, and promised that the child should be taken back. 

But while this operator was disgraced, the instrument did not 
wholly share his fate. The pretensions put forth in: its behalf 
were modified, and also somewhat reduced from their former 
gigantic dimensions. It could no longer detect ‘‘ murtherers,” 
and the parents of foundlings; but was still in great repute as a 
discerner of hidden treasures, mines, and subterranean currents of 
water. It still astonished the learned, and puzzled the wise. 
Agricola, the learned German metallurgist of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, in attempting to account for its efficacy, cuts the Gordian 
knot by declaring that the devil is in it. Richelet affirms that 
after what he has seen he doubts not but that it possesses the 
wonderful qualities ascribed to it: and Morhoff, with all his 
science, admits that it ‘ was not clear to him whether-the effects 
are natural, or the result of demoniac agency.” A M. Thouvenot, 
in a memoir published in Paris in 1781, took the former as the 
true solution, and attempted to trace the relation between the 
phenomena of the divining rod and those of electricity and mag- 
netism. 

The science, or superstition, in its abridged form, is yet extant 
in America, England, and several countries of continental Europe. 
Pryce, the author of ‘“‘ Mineralogia Cornubiensis,” gives accounts 
of many experiments which he says were successfully performed 
by the mystic instrument. A writer in Blackwood’s Magazine 
thus discourses on the proper mode of conducting the experiments :— 
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“You are to understand that, in mining districts, a superstition pre- 
vails among the people that some are gifted with an occult power of 
detecting the proximity of veins of metal, and of underground springs 
of water. In Cornwall, they hold that about one in forty possesses 
this faculty. The mode of exercising it is very simple. They cut a 
hazel-twig that forks naturally into two equal branches; and, having 
stripped the leaves off, they cut the stump of the twig to the length of 
three or four inches, and each branch to the length of a foot, or some- 
thing less ; for the end of a branch is meant to be held in each hand 
in such a manner that the stump of the twig may project straight for- 
ward. The position is this: the elbows are bent, the forearms and 
hands advanced, the knuckles turned downward, the ends of the 
branches come out between the thumbs and the roots of the fore- 
fingers ; the hands are supinated, and the inner side of each is turned 
toward its fellow, as they are held a few inches apart. ‘The mystic 
operator, thus armed, walks over the ground that he intends exploring, 
with the full expectation that when he passes over a vein of metal, or 
underground spring of water, the hazel fork will move spontaneously 
in his hands, the point or stump rising or falling as the case may be.” 
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This hazel twig is the divining rod, in whose efficacy in finding 
water or metal under ground thousands believe most firmly, even 
amid the unutterable radiance of this gas-lighted century. It must 
be remarked, however, that in America the wand follows certain 
laws unknown to Europe. 

We are told that in Cornwall, the hazel rod, which is the only 
one employed, moves whenever the operator passes over a vein of 
metal or an underground spring of water. Here we discover a 
grand defect in the transatlantic instrument. ‘The responses of 
the oracle, like those of Delphi, are ambiguous. The speculator 
in iron mines may fancy that the omens point out a bed of ore, 
whereas the fact may be that only a subterranean current of water 
affects the rod; and thus great expense may be incurred in fruit- 
less excavations. But in our own land, the proverbial acuteness 
and enterprise of the people have improved the art of divining, and 
carried it far beyond all the old world ever knew. It has been 
discovered that the witch hazel, and certain other kinds of twigs, 
indicate the presence of metal; while, in order to detect currents 
of water, it is necessary to employ the branch of some tree culti- 
vated for its fruit. Let no skeptic smile profanely while we re- 
mark that the peach twig meets with general preference among 
professional water finders. ‘That hazel twigs were used in search- 
ing for metals is proved by a remark in the “ Living Library, or 
Historicall Meditations,” published in 1621 :—‘‘ No man can tell 
why forked sticks of hazill (rather than sticks of other trees grow- 
ing upon the very same places) are fit to shew the places where 
the veines of gold and silver are—the stick bending itselfe in the 
places, at the bottome, where the same veines are.” Other autho- 
rities state that the hazel, willow, and elm, are all attracted by 
springs of water. The American distinction is a very important 
discovery, if its truth can be demonstrated. 

There is also a variation, on the two sides of the Atlantic, in the 
diagnosis of a successful operation. The writer in Blackwood 
quotes from the book of a certain Count de Tristan, who claims 
the credit of having investigated the subject at great length, having 
made a series of experiments, and noted down the results with the 
most scrupulous accuracy. The philosophic count thus describes 
the movements of the divining rod :— : 


' “ When two or three steps have been made upon the -exciting tract 
of ground, the fork (which is held horizontally, with its central angle 
downward) begins gently to ascend; it gradually attains a vertical 
position—sometimes it passes beyond that, and, lowering itself with its 
point toward the chest of the operator, it becomes again horizontal. 
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If the motion continue, the rod descending, becomes vertical with the 
angle downward. Finally, the rod may again ascend, and reassume 
its first position, having thus completed a revolution. When the action 
is very lively, the rod immediately commences a second revolution ; 
and so it goes on as long as the operator walks over the exciting sur- 
face. It is to be understood that the operator does not grasp the han- 
dles of the fork so tightly but that they may turn in his hands. If, 
indeed, he tries to prevent this, and the fork is only of hazel twig, the 
rotary force is so strong as to twist it at the handles, and crack the 
bark, and finally fracture the wood itself.” 


Jt is remarked, that although the general style of performance 
on the part of the rod is accurately described in the above ex- 
tracts, yet there are some, a small proportion only, in whose hands 
the wand moves in the opposite direction. This anomaly the 
writer above quoted attributes, with great acuteness, to the pro- 
bable fact of their being left handed. It was also discovered that 
a coating of sealing wax upon the handles of the rod, or a cover of 
silk, entirely arrested its operation. ‘The same effect was observed 
when the operator, as he carried the rod, also grasped long branches 
of the hazel, trailing upon the ground. We commend these facts 
to those who design to give the subject a thorough investigation. 

The American mode of holding the divining rod is the same as 
that above described, but its motion is entirely dissimilar. In the 
Gallic experiments, the rod is represented as rising under the 
mystic influence; in America, it declines. After much inquiry, 
we can find no traces of this upward tendency. The count also 
speaks of complete revolutions; but nothing of the kind is known 
in democratic divination. With us, the strength of the downward 
tendency is the criterion of the degree of excitement. And old 
practitioners claim to have arrived at that degree of skill which 
enables them, by this alone, to decide accurately what depth it 
will be necessary to excavate in order to reach the object. Indeed, 
we have been told of a practitioner who professes to be able to tell 
the different strata of earth and stone which the workmen will en- 
counter; and whose pretensions, extravagant as they may seem, 
are received by many with implicit faith. 

In this country the divining rod has been considerably used, not 
only to discover ore in the mine, but to detect hoards of buried 
treasure. Irving alludes to this use of it in some of his writings. 
The pirate Captain Kid is thought to have buried, in various 
places, great store of pearls, diamonds, and golden ingots. Some 
locate his hiding places on Long Island; some on the banks of 
the Hudson; others, on Staten Island: and the aid of the wand 
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has many times been invoked to discover the hoarded wealth. It 
was believed in those days that to seek Kid’s money was to em- 
bark in a most perilous enterprise. ‘Tradition asserted that when 
the pirates secreted their plunder, they always shot one of their 
number, and buried him with the spoil, that his ghost might guard 
it from depredation. The popular superstition on this point may 
be learned from the fragment of an old witch-song, which belongs 
to the traditions of West Jersey :— 


‘“‘T saw them bury their golden store at the foot of the pirate-tree : 

Bold Blackbeard cried, ‘Who'll guard this wealth? and, O! *t was mercy 
to see, 

How even the wretch, who fears not hell, turns pale at the thought of 
death ! 

But one bold knave stood bravely out, and offer’d himself for scath, 

‘T’ll watch it!’ quo’ he; ‘for these forty years I’ve wander’d o’er land 
and sea, 

And I’m tired of doing the devil’s work, so bury me under the tree ; 

And better I'll rest, as I guard this wealth, than you in the realms below, 

Where the soul cannot burst amid endless groans—where the pirate’s soul 
must go.” 

So they shot him dead with a charméd ball; and they laid a broad flat 
stone 

Deep in the earth above the gold, and they stood the corpse thereon. 

Now wo betide the daring fool who seeketh that gold to win ; 

Let mortals beware of the noble wretch who standeth that grave within.” 


Hist. Coll. of New-Jersey. 


Inasmuch as the treasure was guarded by spirits, it was believed 
that nothing but spells and incantations of great power could wrest 
the gold from the custody of the fearful sentinels. The magic wand 
was employed a few years ago, as Mesmerism has since been, to 
discover the location of the hoard; and then all that remained to 
be done was to get possession of it. This latter part of the exploit 
was by far the more difficult and dangerous, as the spirits some- 
times proved unmanageable. 

We have heard of an instance in which three men performed 
their midnight incantations over the place where treasure had been 
buried, but could not succeed in laying the spirits; and there rose 
upon their vision the grim spectre of a negro with his throat cut, 
and the blood streaming down his breast in torrents. The catas- 
trophe of some of these speculations was not so deeply tragic. 

An old gentleman, yet resident at Port Richmond, on Staten 
Island, once related to us an adventure in which, in the days of his 
youth, he was personally engaged; and as it will illustrate the 
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superstitions and mystic arts we are discussing, we will give the 
substance of it. ‘Tradition had asserted that vast hoards of trea- 
sure of various kinds lay buried upon the shores of Fresh Pond, a 
litile sheet of water which lies about a mile inland from New- 
Brighton. It was currently reported that certain adventurers had, 
on one occasion, dug almost down to the gold; but just as they 
were upon the point of grasping the treasure, the ghostly sentinel 
rose upon them, and threw them entirely out of the hollow which 
they had excavated, and drove them away. It was supposed that 
their failure resulted from the absence of a charm strong enough 
to lay the spirits. Our friend was invited to accompany a party 
of men in a nocturnal expedition to the haunted spot. The Jason 
of this modern attempt to gain the golden fleece was an old withered 
Guinea negro, who had the reputation of being a great adept in 
practical demonology, having doubtless been initiated into the 
mysteries of the devil bush before leaving his native Jand. This 
dark dealer in the black art, on this occasion, gave his disciples 
many instructions for their guidance, one of the most important of 
which was, that when they arrived upon the enchanted ground 
they must not utter one syllable, or the charm which he contem- 
plated would be dissolved. They arrived at the spot duly equipped 
with spades and picks, and also a goodly bottle of whisky, which 
was designed to keep up their courage in this perilous enterprise. 
The old African commenced his incantations in solemn silence. 
He first ascertained the precise place for excavation; then he 
walked round it three times in a circle, sowing mustard seed ; 
then he drew forth a rusty sword, and marched round in the same 
path, hewing and cutting the air in all directions; and the spell 
was complete. No spirits (punning aside) could exist within that 
charmed circle. The master of ceremonies gave the signal, and 
they silently commenced the task of exhuming the gold, which no 
doubt lay buried there. They toiled on without cessation, save 
that occasionally some one of the number would lay aside his in- 
strument, and, with the flask aforesaid applied to his lips, pass a 
few moments in pensive contemplation of the stars. And now 
cometh the catastrophe. One of the diggers, a very thirsty soul, 
applied the flask to his lips, and raised it to a horizontal position, 
in vain: he elevated it by degrees till it approached the zenith. 
His worst fears were realized; and, in the extremity of his con- 
sternation, he burst out, “The whisky is all gone!” ‘This un- 
happy exclamation destroyed the spells wherewith the spirit senti- 
nels had been bound. The horror-stricken Ethiopian commanded 
them to desist from their labors, as they were at the mercy of the 
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spirits ; and they abandoned the enterprise, and left the ground in 
dismay. 

Though the idea that spirits keep guard over buried coin is now, 
as far as we know, an exploded superstition, yet a part of the 
appliances resorted to by the money diggers has not become 
wholly obsolete. In the mining districts, both in England and 
America, there are a few believers who hold in respect the an- 
cient art of wand divination. In some minds this fanciful notion, 
as some would term it, survives in all its strength. The Rev. 
Mr. B——, an able minister of the gospel, who died in this county 
in the year 1840, was a decided enthusiast in the art; and he not 
only believed that it was possible to render a twig an unerring 
guide to ore in the mine, but he believed just as firmly that he 
himself could perform the mystic operations with success. We 
have heard of his practically exemplifying his faith. He and a 
clerical friend were once rambling over a mountain near Morris- 
town, New-Jersey. Mr. B. cut a twig of the orthodox description, 
and carried it in position as he walked. Suddenly it was appa- 
rently drawn down toward the earth. He called his companion’s 
attention to the fact, remarking that there was a bed of ore of some 
description. After passing around in various directions, with his 
diviner, he pointed out the course in which, according to the indi- 
cations, the vein ran; and remarked that at the foot of the de- 
clivity they might possibly find the outcroppings of the stratum. 
They sought these revelations, and discovered something which 
the operator, who was gifted with a brilliant imagination, declared 
proof positive of the presence of iron ore. We ought to remark, 
in justice to the subject which we are so gravely discussing, that 
the performer did not adopt his theory on this side of the ocean, 
but brought it with him from his native land; and, consequently, 
his performances may serve to indicate the present state of the art 
in England. 

The most common kind of divining now practiced is that which 
is resorted to in order to find suitable locations for wells. Many 
instances of its application have come to our knowledge ; and we 
have met with not a few true believers. An acquaintance of ours, 
by way of testing the abilities of a professional water finder, re- 
quested lim to pass over a certain lot, and ascertain if water could 
be found near the surface. ‘The diviner, after walking around in 
divers directions with his instrument, pointed out a particular spot 
where the twig was drawn down very powerfully ; he then traced 
an irregular. line diagonally across the inclosure, stating that in this 
direction there ran aa underground current, and. that it passed’ be- 
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neath a corner of the house, and thence out under the street. 
Soon after this another diviner was requested to try his powers in 
the same field; and he took the same course, pointing out the 
especially favorable spot, and tracing out the same diagonal line. 
Not long after a third practitioner, under the mystic guidance, 
went over substantially the same line. And yet our informant 
was convinced that there had been no collusion whatever. It may 
not be amiss to state, for the benefit of amateur practitioners, that 
one of the diviners employed, instead of the natural fork, two 
twigs joined together in the form of a Greek cross. 

Doubtless this incident has gone home to the reader’s organ of 
marvelousness with great force; but as we do not wish him to be 
converted to the mystic faith too suddenly, we will furnish an- 
other specimen of divination wherewith to prop his falling skepticism. 

Two farmers, whose lands lie along a ridge of limestone, where 
it is almost impossible to find water without excavating much be- 
yond the ordinary depth, resolved to dig wells. A water finder 
was employed; he performed his operations in due form, and 
pointed out a location which he declared favorable. The work- 
men commenced their labors, and, after proceeding through several 
fathoms of solid rock, meeting with no symptoms of water, de- 
sisted, and asked for another trial of the art. Another place was 
designated by the wand, and an excavation there was attended 
with similar results. A third trial resulted in a third failure; and 
they rested from their labors. Here the other farmer, like the 
moon in the ode, ‘took up the wondrous tale.” The peach stick 
was again appealed to, and an excavation was made in accordance 
with the response of the wooden oracle. The workmen proceeded 
to a depth of more than seventy feet; but no signs of water ap- 
pearing, the whole project was abandoned. 

But let not readers of small faith rejoice. What art is there in 
which novices and impostors are not found? Do not lawyers and 
physicians, as well as dealers in magnetism and clairvoyance, be- 
wail the fact that their respective professions and sciences are 
frequently brought into disrepute by empty pretenders to know- 
ledge? We will now leave the reader to decide for himself upon 
the merits of rhabdology, trusting that we have given a tolerably 
fair exposition of the very respectable antiquity, and the present 
state of the art. We perceive, however, that we shall be placed 
between the fires of two ranks of ungrateful critics; the one class 
will reprove us for treating superannuated follies with so much 
gentleness ; the other will denounce us for discussing such serious 
matters with so little solemnity. 
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Another branch of mystic art yet extant is the remedial use. of 
amulets, spells, and mystertous collections of words. 

The use of amulets is of very ancient date. The nations of anti- 
quity, especially the Persians and the Egyptians, placed great faith 
in their protective powers. ‘They were accustomed to inscribe 
upon various substances the insignia of their patrons among the 
gods, and the particular expressions by which they were supposed 
to be rendered propitious. These were worn upon the person as 
a defense against harm. Pliny mentions these amulets fre- 
quently. The Greeks called them tegvarra, gtdAaxrygia, &c. ; 
the Romans styled them amulata, appensa, and pentacula. Jo- 
sephus, in his appeals to the historians of other nations, in proof 
of his statements concerning the flood and the ark, quotes the lan- 
guage of Berosus, the Chaldean, thus :—“ It is said there is still 
some part of this ship in Armenia, at the mountain of the Cordy- 
aeans ; and that some people carry off pieces of the bitumen, which 
they take away, and use chiefly as amulets, for the averting of 
mischiefs.” 

The term itself—‘‘ amulet”—is said by Smith to be of Arabic 
origin, and to signify ‘‘ that which is suspended ;” he also conjec- 
tures that Arabian merchants introduced these things into Europe 
as an article of merchandise. In ancient times, faith in mystic 
remedies was so general, and so strong, that the art of. medicine 
consisted principally in a knowledge of the mode of constructing 
and applying them. ‘The ancient amulets that are now deposited 
in the collections of antiquarians are of various descriptions. Some 
are rough pieces of precious stones—agate, jasper, and cornelian— 
others are fashioned into the semblance of a beetle, a quadruped, 
or a human finger or eye. ‘There is good reason to believe that 
the modern custom of wearing diamonds and other rare minerals 
upon the person, took its rise originally more from the love of life 
than from the love of ornament. Pliny mentions the use of vege- 
table amulets, and asserts that ‘‘ any plant gathered from the bank 
of a brook or river before sunrise, provided that no one sees the 
person who gathers it, is considered a remedy for tertian ague, 
when tied to the left arm, the patient not knowing what it is; 
also, that a person may be immediately cured of the headache by 
the application of any plant that has grown on the head of a 
statue, provided it be folded in the shred of a garment, and tied to 
the part affected with a red string.” Q. Serenus Sammonicus, in 
his poem on the art of healing, ‘iauds a celebrated charm, in which 
the word Abracadabra was :written:and worn’ in a particular way, 
described hereafter. Certain minerals also were tied to trees-to 
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render them fruitful, from which practice we have doubtless de- 
rived the modern custom of placing stones among the branches of 
fruit trees to make them bear well. 

In the earlier ages of the church the use of amulets obtained to 
a considerable extent, and met with a degree of toleration from the 
authorized teachers of the people. The old charms of heathenism 
were indeed condemned. Men no longer copied off the few un- 
intelligible words which were engraved upon the image of the 
great Diana of the Ephesians—and wore the magic scroll upon 
their persons to cause them to have good success in their enter- 
prises. But the place of the discarded charms was supplied by a 
profusion of semi-christian devices. Pieces of bread, which 
had been consecrated in the sacrament of the eucharist, were 
worn by the living, and buried with the dead, as defenses against 
evil spirits ; and quantities of dust and earth, brought from Pales- 
tine for the discomfiture of the devil,. were sold at enormous 
prices. A cross, passages of the Scriptures, relics of the 
martyrs, images of the saints, and a multitude of things of the 
same description, were worn by the people as preservatives 
from witchcraft, disease, and misfortune. The following frag- 
ment of doubtful tradition, written out, and worn on the person, 
was thought an infallible cure and preventive of the ague:— 
‘‘ When Jesus went up to the cross to be crucified, the Jews 
asked him, saying, ‘Art thou afraid? or hast thou the ague?” 
Jesus answered, and said, ‘I'am not afraid; neither have I the 
ague. All those which bear the name of Jesus about them shall 
not be afraid, nor yet have the ague.’ Amen, sweet Jesus; amen, 
sweet Jehovah; amen.” Some amulets did not bear so great a 
semblance of piety as this. A particular amulet, which had cured 
diseased eyes innumerable, “when all other helps were helplesse,” 
was stealthily ripped open by some curious mortal, and found to 
contain the following elegant language :—“‘ Diabolus effodiat tibi 
oculos, impleat foramini stercoribus.” The recent converts from 
paganism combined heathen and Christian amulets together, and 
thus, as they imagined, constructed charms of peculiar power. In 
later times, the pope manufactured and sold amulets, as his priests 
do to this day wherever the commodity is saleable. The reform- 
ers discouraged the use of these contrivances, but the custom gave 
way very slowly; and instead of being destroyed, underwent va- 
rious modifications. Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, con- 
demns words and spells as “the divell’s policy ;” but adds, that a 
spider carried about the person will cure the agwe, and precious 
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stones will help most diseases. Still, multitudes believed in ‘the 
efficacy of the written charms. Defoe mentions, in his History 
of the Plague in London, that various kinds of mystic devices were 
worn upon the person to prevent contagion. One of those, in great 
repute, was a small piece of paper or parchment, upon which was 
inscribed the mysterious, incomprehensible word, Abacadabara, 
which was very powerful against fevers. It was written in the 
following manner :— 


Abacadabara 
bacadabar 
acadaba 
cadab 


ada 


d 


Certain charms, composed of herbs or stones, were supposed to 
be able to defend the wearer even from being wounded in a battle. 
So universally was this believed, that in the legal duels of the day 
an oath was administered to the combatants that “they had ne 
charm, ne herb of virtue.” The Turks, as a nation, are said to be 
still greatly addicted to charms, spells, magic words, figures, and 
numbers. Bits of paper, two fingers broad, rolled in silk, and 
containing a sentence or two from the Koran, are in great repute 
when they go to war. 

But amulets and charms enjoyed the reputation of preventing 
disease when the people began to doubt their power to turn aside 
cannon balls. Quills of quicksilver and arsenic were suspended 
from the breast, or worn next the skin, as a protection against the 
plague and other contagious diseases. A certain silicious stone, 
in color a dark green with red spots, which went by the name of 
blood-stone, was believed to be a preventive of hemorrhage, par- 
ticularly bleeding at the nose. The more philosophical attributed 
the efficacy of these things to causes purely natural, though not 
yet wholly expounded; but the multitudes went on, apparently 
without very definite ideas of any causes, either natural or super- 
natural. . 

Here is the mode in which certain fevers might be cured; the 
prescription is found in an old manuscript quarto, dated A. D. 
1475 :— 

**Wryt thys wordys on a lorell lef.+ Ysmael,+- Ysmael+-adjuro 
vos per angelum ut soporetur iste homo N. and ley thys lef under’ 
hys hed that he wete not ‘therof, ‘and let ‘hym ete Letuse oft’ and’ 
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drynk Ipé seed smal grounden in a morter and temper yt with 
Ale.” 

There is also a charm devised for the comfort of those riding 
long journeys on horseback : novices in the itinerancy will doubt- 
less hail its publication as a great favor. It is found in the “ Eng- 
lish Physician,” printed in London, A. D. 1674:—‘“‘If one ride 
with two little sticks of elder in his pockets, he shall not fret nor 
gall, let the horse go never so hard.” 

But in our own land, and at the present time, these mystic ap- 
pliances are not unknown. Some of these old remedies have come 
down to us with even the minutie of the ceremonies. In an old 
book, dated London, 1655, called the “Anatomie of the Elder,” 
we have a recipe for constructing an amulet :— 

“If in the month of October, a little before the full moon, you 
pluck a twig of the elder, and cut the cane that is betwixt two of 
its knees, or knots, in nine pieces, and these pieces, being bound 
in a piece of linen, be in a thread so hung about the neck that they 
touch the spoon of the heart, or the sword-formed cartilage; and 
that they may stay more firmly in the place, they are to be bound 
thereon with a linen or silken roller wrapped about the body till 
the thread break of itself. The thread being broken, and the 
roller removed, the amulet is not at all to be touched with the bare 
hands; but it ought to be taken hold on by some instrument, and 
buried in a place that nobody may touch it.” 

This was all that was necessary to effect the cure. In the two 
centuries which have elapsed since that prescribed form was no- 
ticed, nations have risen to power, and fallen back into obscurity ; 
revolutions have swept over half the civilized world ; science has 
enlarged her boundaries beyond all that former ages dreamed of ; 
and errors innumerable have perished: but that old superstition 
seems immortal. We speak that we do know, and testify that we 
have seen. In the year 1844 we became intimately acquainted 
with a young man, a member of our own church, who had lost his 
health from some affection of the chest. Having suffered from the 
disease a length of time, he finally resolved to travel some sixty 
miles, and consult a famous German “doctor,” residing near 
Easton, Pa. He was informed by that learned personage that his 
disease was “ caused by his lungs growing fast to his breast bone !” 
He agreed to test the sanative powers of the German, and paid the 
ever necessary initial fee. He received a small vial, filled with an 
aromatic mixture, of which he was directed to take certain drops 
every day. He also received, to be worn as an amulet, a little 
packet, which our own skeptical eyes beheld and our own hands 
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handled. It was about three-fourths of an inch in length, a half in 
width, and a fourth in thickness. We were anxious to investigate 
its contents, but being informed, very seriously, that such a pro- 
fanation was forbidden by the magician, we refrained, or, perad- 
venture, another Pandora’s box might have disgorged its contents 
upon the human race. It was the belief of the patient that divers 
most potent words were inscribed upon the interior; but of this 
there was no ocular proof. This packet was to be inclosed in a 
linen bag, and suspended upon the chest by a linen string, com- 
posed of more than one thread; and thus it was to be worn until 
it dropped off. When this came to pass, it was to be buried, or 
placed in the fire; but on no account to be touched with the 
fingers, on pain of a return of the malady; and a failure to comply 
with each and all of these directions involved the total inefficacy 
of the remedy—if no other calamity followed. In a word, all the 
regulations ordained in 1655 were in full force yet. What be- 
came of the packet we know not. Our friend did not converse 
upon the subject with much freedom; and, in candor, we must 
confess that the fault may have been with us; for instead of 
conducting our investigations with the cool deliberation of a medi- 
tative philosopher, we pursued a course which might very easily 
have been construed into ridicule. But to the result. In one of 
the back numbers of the Advocate an obituary notice sets forth 
the Christian life and peaceful death of our friend, all of which 
is true. 

As this “doctor” is the most noted magic practitioner in these 
parts, we feel bound to give as full an exposition as possible of his 
system of therapeutics. As we never were favored with an op- 
portunity of inspecting the old German black-letter tome, from 
which he is said to derive his unutterable wisdom, we shall be 
compelled to content ourselves with a bare statement of the facts 
connected with practical operations, leaving the inquisitive to in- 
vestigate the principles. We know of a number of cases in which 
the doctor has been consulted. One was, that of a child afflicted 
with a disease of the spine, which no human skill can heal ; an- 
other was that of an adult subject to epilepsy; but no particular 
effect followed his appliances in either case. And yet this mystic 
practice is in repute with multitudes. Hundreds resort to this 
magic operator to recover lost health, or even lost property; and 
all are received graciously, and comforted with consoling words 
and large promises. We are told that sometimes a score of appli- 
cants for aid of various descriptions will be congregated together, 
each waiting for his turn to come to consult the oracle; or, pets 
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haps, if we may believe uncharitable reports, the whole conclave 
of wise men and women will be waiting for the grand magician to 
recover from an interview with spirits of some description. The 
moon has an important influence upon the “doctor’s” curative 
operations ; and when that blessed luminary is at the full—the 
precise time when the ancient witches sallied forth with their 
brazen sickles, to gather herbs to be used in incantations—the 
influx of patients is greatest. 

The mode of treatment varies with circumstances. A man is 
said to have applied to the doctor to be cured of a chronic rheuma- 
tism. He was received with solemn ceremoniousness by the re- 
doubtable personage whose deeds we chronicle. The formidable 
tome was produced, over whose pages of German black-letter the 
doctor silently pored for some time with a sage and mysterious 
air, while the patient sat by, becoming more excited and nervous 
every moment. At length the occult researches were completed ; 
the doctor closed the awful volume, shut its massive clasps, and 
beckoned his patient to follow. He took him into a large room, 
lighted with a dim uncertain twilight. 
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‘¢ And over all there hung a cloud of fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is haunted.” 


When they had entered, the doctor locked the door, and com- 
manded the patient to divest himself of his clothing; and as he 
began to comply, the doctor took out a long blood-thirsty looking 
knife and a whetstone, and proceeded to sharpen his instrument in 
most vigorous style, at the same time looking over sharply toward 
his patient, and muttering some unintelligible formula of words. 
The poor man who came to be healed stood quaking with terror, 
expecting to be carved up secundum artem, and feeling as if he 
could almost escape through the keyhole of the door. Sutill, there 
sat the terrible doctor clattering away with his knife and his 
Dutch, and casting portentous glances at his victim. A perspira- 
tion broke out upon the patient in his terror, which would have 
thrown a steam practitioner into an ecstasy. And thus he stood, 
and trembled, and perspired; and thus the doctor flourished his 
murderous weapon, pausing occasionally to feel the edge of his 
knife, and survey the victim with a grim, ogre-like smile. This 
fearful performance continued about half an hour, when the doctor 
abruptly threw down his knife, and bade his patient resume his 
clothes, and follow him down stairs. This he did with all glad- 
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ness of heart, and was dismissed with the kind assurance that he 
should no more be visited by his old tormentor, the rheumatism. 

But the learned “doctor” does not confine his operations within 
the narrow limits which circumscribe the faculty in general. He 
ministers to the brute creation with as much success as attends 
his labors in behalf of human beings—thus demonstrating the in- 
comparable superiority of his therapeutics over the vaunted science 
of the ordinary disciples of Esculapius. We have been informed 
of a circumstance illustrative of his prowess in putting to flight the 
ills to which brute flesh is heir. The thing is related thus :—A 
dog, in a rabid state, bit four or five swine belonging to a farmer 
who believed in the efficacy of magic arts. He immediately pro- 
ceeded to the doctor’s, and asked his aid. ‘The old ceremonies 
were enacted, and the farmer received a most potent amulet for 
each of the afflicted quadrupeds, to be tied about its neck. On 
the way home, he unhappily lost one of the packets; but as the 
distance rendered it inconvenient, he did not return for another. 
Of course one of the animals was left without an amulet, and that 
one died, so the story goes, and is believed, too; and the others 
recovered. Our informant, doubtless compassionating the weak- 
ness of our faith, gave us most gracious permission to harbor any 
doubts we chose ; and we cheerfully grant the same privilege to 
others. 

As we set out with the determination to give an exposé of the 
doctor’s general mode of healing, and his eminent success therein, 
it would be unpardonable in us should we omit to mention his suc- 
cessful treatment of witchcraft. We know some fancy, that 
since a few of them were made examples of by the enlightened 
Puritans, the witches have thought it prudent to keep the peace, 
and not molest their neighbors. But this is an error; and the 
witch population is perhaps as numerous now as at any former 
time. It is true that they are seldom seen whisking through the 
air, mounted on broomsticks; but they may have laid aside their 
ancient mode of conveyance since the invention of the magnetic 
telegraph. One thing, however, is certain, the superstition which 
reigned in Salem is not wholly extinct even now. To illustrate 
this permit us to state a case, the history of which came to us in 
so direct and reliable a form that we have not the shadow of a 
doubt of any of its particulars, save the alledged supernatural fea- 
tures of the circumstance. About seven years ago a little child, 
whose parents are still, we believe, residents of the county in 
which we are now writing, was most singularly affected. Its 
great symptom was its resolute rejection of its mother from all 
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maternal offices. No kindness on her part had the smallest effect 
in winning to her the affection which it lavished upon strangers. 
The parents were greatly troubled on account of these things ; 
and, after various conjectures, concluded that the child was be- 
witched. ‘This position was defended by that extremely logical 
argument, “If it is not witchcraft, what is it?” ‘They were con- 
vinced ; the neighbors were converted to the same opinion. Mul- 
litudes came to behold the marvelous spectacle ; and it is said that 
some of the less cautious ventured too near the charmed object, 
and were also affected in a supernatural manner. This unaccount- 
able state of things continued for two months, and the child’s ex- 
traordinary aversion for its mother became even stronger. Things 
being thus in extremis, the parents had recourse to the magic 
powers of our “doctor.” He viewed the little one with an air of 
profound mystery, and pronounced the conjecture correct; the 
child was bewitched. In order to deliver it from the malignant 
power of its tormentor, it was necessary to detect the unknown 
foe. An investigation was had upon this important point. The 
doctor caused a vessel of water to be brought, over which he held 
something, our informants knew not what, while he looked in- 
tently into the water. After some moments of suspense, he pre- 
tended to discover the cause of the mischief, and pronounced it a 
man, one of the parents’ neighbors. ‘They immediately referred 
to one with whom they had for some time been at variance; and 
he was decided to be the one. The magician took measures to 
dispossess the child, and gave it an amulet, we believe, for its 
future defense. The parents were admonished to have no deal- 
ings with the author of the spell on pain of a return of the evil in- 
fluence. ‘The little one was cured at once, and straightway became 
as affectionate as could be desired. And so endeth the story. 
Credat Judaeus Apella. 

Nor are the powers of our ‘ doctor” limited to the discomfiture 
of witches and the healing of all manner of disease. His incanta- 
lions are equally efficacious in discovering strayed animals and 
stolen goods; and his aid is often invoked by the bereaved. Ecce 
exemplum: A certain dweller in these parts lost a gun, which, as 
he thought, had been stolen. He applied to the doctor in the 
emergency ; and, after a grand pow-wow, he was directed to re- 
turn home, and go eastward, and he would find the missing article. 
He obeyed, perseveringly trudging over hill and dale in the search; 
but all in vain. He returned tothe mystic sage with his complaint 
of failure, and was very coolly informed that he had not gone east- 
ward far enough. 
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We might enlarge this collection of “o’er true tales” indefinite- 
ly ; but doubtless enough has been related to reveal the magnifi- 
cent pretensions of the magician, and to show that they meet with 
considerable favor among the multitude. We are not treating of 
lost arts, nor of defunct superstitions ; but of those which are at 
this time in the full tide of successful operation. It is hardly time 
for us to bewail the errors of those who hung old women, and held 
horse-shoes in veneration. 

Permit us, by the way, before leaving this branch of our subject, 
to make a remark upon the strange misapplication which the New- 
Englanders made of the old Levitical precept, ‘Thou shalt not 
suffer a witch to live.” They understood this to imply that there 
were secret emissaries of the devil among them, who must be 
carefully ferreted out, and detected by the application of divers 
occult processes and mysterious tests; whereas, the law seems 
rather to be leveled at those bold impostors who play upon the 
credulity of the ignorant, and gain money or influence by openly 
pretending to be in league with invisible spirits, by whose aid they 
can punish their enemies and reward their friends, and accomplish 
many things, great and small, which are impossible to ordinary 
mortals. 

Spells, and mysterious collocations of words, have been in use 
from time immemorial. We read in the prophets of those who 
‘‘have familiar spirits and wizards, that peep and that mutter.” 
The inarticulate sounds alluded to may have been their pretended 
converse with demons, or the spells and incantations which super- 
stition considered efficacious in ‘“‘ summoning spirits from the vasty 
deep.” It appears to have been thé general opinion that by certain 
ceremonies, duly performed, the spirits of the dead could be brought 
back. In the eighth Eclogue of Virgil allusion is made to this 
fancy :— 

“ Fis ego saepé lupum fiert et se condere silvis 
Moerin, saepé animas imis excire sepulcris.” 

The Jews abounded in these superstitious notions, many of 
which they are supposed to have learned during their captivity in 
Babylon. They never acknowledged themselves indebted to the 
Gentiles for their proficiency in magic, but claimed to have de- 
rived their knowledge from Solomon. They probably considered 
this a more creditable source. The rabbins describe Solomon as 
a great magician; and Josephus states that he left behind him 
many spells to terrify and expel evil spirits. 

The Catholics, in their false Gospels, and endless legends of the 
saints, have made use of these marvels to add to the interest of 
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their stories. A certain St. Margaret, a holy virgin, is said to 
have had a grand battle with an evil spirit; and, after she had 
vanquished him, she, as feminine curiosity would dictate, inquired 
a little into his former history. ‘‘ My name,” replied he, “is 
Veltis ; and I am one of those spirits whom Solomon, by virtue 
of his spells, confined in a copper caldron at Babylon; but when 
the Babylonians, in hope of finding treasure, dug up the caldron, 
and opened it, we all made our escape. Since that time our 
efforts have been directed to the destruction of righteous persons ; 
and I have been striving to turn thee from the course of life which 
thou hast embraced.” 

The ancient Scandinavians and Teutons also imagined that cer- 
tain forms of words had power over spirits, and could even raise 
the dead. In the Vegtam Quida, or the descent of Odin, the 
scald thus describes the manner in which Odin performed incan- 


tations at the tomb of the prophetess :— 


‘“‘ He sung a song of incantation for the dead ; 
He looked toward the north ; 
He placed magic characters ; 
He began to utter words of wisdom ; 
He asked for oracles, 
Till she unwilling rose.” 


The Anglo-Saxons abounded in spells, which were used for 
many purposes ; for instance, a particular formulary was ordained 
to render land fertile, and another to preserve their cattle from 
harm. But the spells which appear to have been in most repute 
were those which were supposed to be of remedial efficacy. 
Allusions to this phase of superstition are found scattered through 
the classics from the time of Homer. The words of Horace are 
generally understood as implying the existence of spells among 
the Romans :— | | 


“* Fervet avaritia, miseroque cupidine pectus ? 
Sunt verba et voces, quibus hunc lenire dolorem, 
Possis et magnam morbi deponere partem.” 
Epistolarum, liber i. 


The early English poets frequently allude to the incantations 
in use among the “weird sisters.” Chaucer speaks of them 
thus :— 


“ There saw I,—charmeresses, 
Old witches, sorceresses, 
That usen exorsisations.” 
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Spenser, in his Faery Queen, describes spells as being used to aid 
in allaying pain and curing wounds :— 


‘Which doen, he balmes and herbes thereto applyde, 
And evermore with mightie spels them charmed, 
That in short space he has them qualifyde, 
And him restored to health, that would have algates dyde.” 


It is astonishing to observe with what tenacity some of these 
fancies retain not only their existence, but their definitive form. 
Homer describes the manner in which the sons of Autolycus, by 
repeating a charm over it, stanched the bleeding of a wound which 
Ulysses had received in-hunting. The same practice prevails to 
this day. There resides, or did not long since, not far from where 
we are writing, a man who claims to have knowledge of a spell 
which will cause blood to cease flowing; and in time past so great 
has been his reputation, that from far and near he has had appli- 
cations for aid. And, more wondrous still, his incantations were 
efficacious, it is said, if performed in his own house, while the 
wounded one was at the distance of miles. This last circumstance 
is commended to the attention of those who would resolve it all 
into animal magnetism. What particular charm this practitioner 
employed we know not: but the old quarto of 1475 contains the 
following ‘“‘ charme to staunch blood :”-—“‘ Jesus that was in Beth- 
leem born, and baptyzed was in the flumen Jordane, as stente the 
water at hys comyng, so stente the blood of thys man N.., thy serv- 
vaunt, thorow the vertu of thy holy name+Jesu--and of thy cosyn 
swete Sent Jon.” The directions of the manner in which the spell 
is to be employed, are :—‘‘ Sey thys charme fyve tymes, with fyve 
Pater Nosters, in the worschep of the fyve woundys.” The mark 
before and after the name of Christ probably calls for the sign of the 
cross in the performance of the ceremony. It bears internal evi- 
dence throughout of being a charm of Popish origin, as far as the 
formulary is concerned. 

Another branch of magic therapeutics is the cure of burns, by 
the repetition of a certain form of words over them. In all the 
multifarious authorities which we have examined, we find no men- 
tion of this particular application of spells; but the probability is, 
that, like the others, it is of very respectable antiquity. The fact 
alledged to be performed is the removal, by the charm alone, 
of all pain from a scald or burn, leaving the injured surface 
in such a state as to heal in an extremely short time. These 
collocations of words, so powerful for the removal of pain, do not 
proceed clearly and definitively upon the’ principle of prayer to a 
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higher Power. They seem rather to be based upon the vague, 
indefinable notion, that there is wondrous energy in words alone, 
and are employed with no clear idea of invoking God, man, or 
spirit, good or evil. Those whom we have questioned touching 
the foundation of their faith in these things, never speak of the 
efficacy of prayer, though they may be professedly pious ; but al- 
ways appeal to “facts,”"—those things so noted for sullen obsti- 
nacy. ‘They will relate divers cases, in which, “to their certain 
knowledge,” the charm did a “ power of good ;” and ask, with an 
emphatic nod of the head, “‘ What do you say to that?” We will 
relate one of the cases which were told us by some very honest 
people, in the hope that they might be instrumental in our conver- 
sion to the mystic faith. 

An old gentleman and his helpmeet contemplated an expe- 
dition of a few miles to a neighboring town, to dispose of 
sundry country productions. They traveled in their own con- 
veyance, to wit, a small wagon, wherein the said produce was 
packed in a quantity of straw. They trotted on gently in great 
peace of mind, and probably indulging in an indefinite reverie about 
nothing in particular. But the laws of nature are irrevocable. The 
old gentleman had in his mouth a clay pipe filled with goodly Vir- 
ginia tobacco, and the bowl thereof, by reason of multiplied joltings, 
assumed various angles of declination, until it was upside down. 
As the theory of gravitation hinted, the contents fell down into the 
straw and set it on fire. The twain dreamed on for a time; but 
they soon found themselves riding enveloped in flames, like Phae- 
ton, when the horses of his father, Phoebus, ran away with him. 
They sprung from the vehicle, and strove to rescue their goods 
and chattels. At last the conflagration was stayed ; but not until 
the old gentleman’s hands were severely burned, and the wagon 
had also felt the ravages of the devouring element. They com- 
menced their journey anew, but the old gentleman was unable to 
hold the reins, and was compelled to resign them to his helpmeet ; 
while he spent the slow moments in groaning over his blisters, 
and casting pensive glances at the damaged vehicle. While things 
were in this deplorable state they met a pedestrian, one of the 
initiated, who kindly performed a moment’s pow-wow over his burns, 
and lo! they were well. He resumed the office of charioteer, 
and drove without experiencing the slightest pain. And those who 
related this story believed it all. If any of our readers, in the 
innocence of their hearts, should be prompted to inquire whether 
the same incantation prevailed to mend the wagon, we entreat 
them not to mention it; as we ourselves, by that self-same inquiry, 
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caused our informants to wax very indignant at our unparalleled 
unbelief. 

An old German, whose patronymic. was Bone, and who also 
rejoiced in the prefix of ‘‘ doctor,” was, in his day, a noted opera- 
tor in curative magic. He died, at-a good old age, about four 
years since, at his residence near Caldwell, N. J. A clergyman 
related to us an example of Bone’s powers, the account of which 
had been handed down in domestic tradition. One of our inform- 
ant’s relatives had burned his hand most severely ; and the “ doc- 
tor,” who happened to be present, offered to cure it. Assent was 
given, though more in sport than seriously. The doctor com- 
menced describing a series of circles with his hand, passing over 
the burn gradually, in the mean time muttering the mystic cere- 
mony in his native language. When he had thus proceeded over 
half the surface of the burn, the patient so far forgot propriety as 
to indulge in a profane laugh; whereupon the testy old German 
dropped the hand and the whole ceremony, bidding his patient go 
“‘mit his burn” to a certain place which we shall not mention. 
But listen to the sequel. It is said that that part of the burn over 
which he had passed with his manual gyrations and his Dutch 
became well a long time before the remainder. And then cometh 
the old logic :—“ If that did not cause the difference, what did ?” 

These mystic performances over burns have been far more com- 
mon in time past than many imagine. We have ourselves met with 
not a few veritable performers, and still more who had witnessed the 
wondrous operation. We have heard some affirm that they had 
themselves really experienced relief from a pow-wow. One person, 
who is by no means lacking in intelligence or natural judgment, 
relates her experience as follows:—When about ten years of age 
she was scalded so seriously that her life was thought to be in 
danger. An old German ‘‘doctor,” the father of the one who figured 
so extensively with amulets, was sent for with all speed. He 
came and commenced his mysterious evolutions. He would place 
his two forefingers together upon the further side of the several 
burns, and, describing a semicircle with each, bring them together 
again upon the side nearest him, repeating a charm all the while, 
and occasionally breathing upon the part injured. . The pain ceased, 
and the patient.fell asleep. The doctor remained till the next 
morning, when he performed a few supplementary. pow-wows, 
pocketed a fee of fifteen dollars, and departed,—leaving all in huge 
admiration of his wonderful skill; which admiration has not wholly 
faded from the mind of his quondam patient. 

The same person also related another case, of which she 
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had personal knowledge, and which we wish, for a special rea- 
son, to quote in the present connection. Some ten years after 
the occurrence just’ mentioned, a younger sister had a singular 
tumor upon her eyelid. It had been there a twelvemonth, and 
had grown to the size of a pea. A neighbor, whose office it 
was “to teach the young idea how to shoot,” offered to remove it 
by a painless operation. They called upon him at his seat of learn- 
ing, but nothing could be effected there on account of the multitude 
of spectators. He accordingly led the child into the church, which 
stood near, and there said the mystic words, standing with his 
patient near the pulpit, while her elder sister looked in at the door. 
A nearer approach would have nullified the whole ceremony. He 
passed his hand over the tumor for a minute or two, repeating his 
formula in a low tone of voice, and then led her to the door, saying 
that she must be brought again to him at the next new moon. But 
before that arrived the tumor had vanished. 

The design which we had in quoting this episodical case is this: 
we fancy that at this precise point, some sage dweller in the city 
will lift up his eyes from the page to the ceiling in deep medita- 
tion upon the extraordinary tenacity with which the benighted 
country people cling to antiquated superstitions. For the edifica- 
tion of this imaginary gentleman, we beg leave to state the fact, 
that the performer of the last described feat some time since re- 
moved his residence to the goodly city of New-York, and opened 
an office for the reception of patients, where he is at this moment 
engaged in an extensive practice, removing tumors, curing stru- 
mous children and scrofulous adults, and doing all those marvelous 
things which none can do but one who is, as the old book says, 
“the seventh male childe, by just order, never a girle or wench 
being born between.” We may add, moreover, that he has of late 
become a noted operator in Mesmerism, and has manipulated a 
multitude of his fellow-citizens, not to mention a host of patients 
from more distant parts,—whether to their benefit deponent 
knoweth not. 

We are aware of the probability that some of our philosophic 
readers, in pondering over these marvels, will construct wise 
theories touching the force of imagination, and sagely call to 
mind the story of Sir Humphrey Davy’s patient and his thermo- 
meter, and also the French criminal who died because he was 
assured he was bleeding to death. Many such things have we 
heard already. But the charm for fever was to be prepared se- 
cretly, and placed under the head of the sick, ‘that he wete not 
thereof ;” and the ceremony for burns is sometimes performed over 
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children too young to comprehend the notions of their parents,— 
the results being nevertheless satisfactory to believers. We our- 
selves know a person of firm faith, who was cailed upon to perform 
over a little child that had been severely scalded ; and those pre- 
sent were verily persuaded that it was not:in vain, as the sufferer 
seemed, in their eyes, to be relieved at once. And those who rely 
upon-that grand resort of bothered philosophers, the force of ima- 
gination, must also remember that the “‘ charme to staunch blood” 
is used indifferently for brutes or men, and is as efficacious in the 
one case as the other. Moreover, there is a formula of words 
ordained for the cure of the diseases of horses, and another to aid 
in the churning of butter, taught the people by a “‘learned church; 
man in Queen Marie’s days, whenas churchmen had more cun- 
ning, and could teach the people many a trick that our ministers 
now-a-days know not.” 

We doubt not but that our readers are in a perfect phrensy of 
curiosity to learn the mystic form of words by which, in the ease 
of burns, such wonders are wrought in our own day. And some 
enterprising New-Englander may contemplate making an immense 
fortune by practicing on this system among the parboiled passen- 
gers of the explosive steamers on the Ohio and Mississippi. ‘This 
thirst for knowledge is laudable, and it should be gratified. We 
have pursued our investigations into this branch of the subject 
with all the ardor and perseverance of which it is worthy; and. we 
are happy to state that our researches have been crowned with the 
discovery of three different formularies, all, doubtless, of .equal 
potency. One is crabbed Low Dutch; but as we have some scru- 
ples about making a parade of learning, we refrain from quoting it; 
besides, we have forgotten it entirely. We will, therefore, give 
the English version; and, while we repeat it, we hope all will 
comport themselves with propriety:—“ Fire is fire, and. water 
quenches thirst; father and mother are never out of bread; in the 
name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

To treat the matter seriously, as we needs must from the cha- 
racter of the language employed, it would seem from. the latter 
half of the formulary, that this is an imperfect imitation of. ‘the 
prayer of faith,” which, in the days of the apostles, ‘‘ saved the 
sick.” But, in despite of the outward appearance, we are con- 
vinced, from all that we can learn, that the form is not viewed as a 
prayer, but literally.as a spell or charm; being used in many-cases 
by those who make no profession of piety, and not seldom by the 
openly profane. The former part of the spell has no definite 
application to the case of one snffering from a burp;. in fact,.it is 
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perfect nonsense,—but mere sounds, without a shadow of mean- 
ing, make as. powerful a charm as any. Bacon remarks, with re- 
ference to these remedial charms,—“ There have ever been used, 
either barbarous words of no sense, lest they should disturb the 
imagination, or words of similitude, which may second and feed 
the imagination ; and this was ever as well in heathen charms as 
in charms of later times.”—Nat. Hist. 

Perhaps some votary of empiricism (employing the term in its 
best sense) is disposed to apply the test by himself, repeating the 
magic words. But we would assure him, with all gravity, that 
they cannot be thus tested. By the operation of an occult law, 
the form can have no power when it is learned by the present 
mode of tradition. Its laws are as rigid as those of the succession 
by virtue of which a certain ‘‘ bishop of New-York,” whilom im- 
parted great grace to all upon whom he laid his apostolic hands. 
We speak of his official acts, without the slightest allusion to mis- 
cellaneous performances. These mystic laws demand that the 
initiated impart the wondrous spell to those of the other sex only. 
They are as tenacious of gender as the Greek article. If aman 
reveals the formulary to one of the same sex, the novice can gain 
nothing and the initiated loses the power for ever. We were un- 
happily instructed in the magic terms by one of the gender mascu- 
line, and consequently the charm has lost its virtue, and become 
fulmen brutum. We are out of the “succession.” Therefore, 
if any of our readers should venture on experiments and meet with 
failure, they are entreated not to be skeptical on that account. 

In order to a full elucidation of our subject, it is necessary for 
us to state that those who are endowed with these supernatural 
gifts, hold them by various tenures, and subject to various condi- 
tions. There is now an old lady in Easton, Pa., who uses divers 
kinds of incantations to remove tumors and cure burns; and she, 
like certain of the same profession who flourished centuries ago, 
avers that she can retain her power only by refusing to make any 
charge for her valuable services. ‘The moment she fixes a price 
upon the exercise of the charm, its efficacy will be gone. But as 
it was in the case of her predecessors, however, to receive a pre- 
sent in nowise interferes with the virtue of her pow-wows. And 
indeed once, in a very communicative hour, something like the 
moment when the sun went under the cloud, and the juvenile fish 
in the spelling book laid hold upon the book, she remarked that 
if her visitors ‘only knew what hard words she had to say, they 
would pay her.” It is to be hoped that if any of our readers should 
ever ask her aid, they will not forget this pathetic appeal. 
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Those who imagine that these follies are too trivial to be no- 
ticed, and have always been passed by with contempt by those of 
ordinary intellect, little know the influence they have swayed over 
the popular mind in times past, or the strength that has been put 
forth in seriously battling with them. ‘There have been some in 
all ages who have rejected the superstitions of the multitude. 
Lucian ridicules the whole system of Greek mythology, and 
Cicero wonders how two Roman augurs could look each other in 
the face without laughing. And when spells and magic remedies 
were at the height of their fame in England, many, like King 
James, spoke contemptuously of them as the “‘kinde of charmes 
that, commonly, daft wives use.” Now and then individuals re- 
volted from the tyranny of vulgar custom, like the “ great learned 
clarke,” described in a pamphlet published in 1605, who, “in a 
daungerous sicknesse,” obstinately refused to be assisted out of the 
world in any but the regular way, utterly scouting the “ magnifical 
incantations and sorcerie” offered him, and protesting with his 
latest breath, that “‘he had lived all his life by the booke, and 
would now, God willing, likewise dye by the booke.” 

Since the invention of printing has furnished a new and power- 
ful weapon, and the Reformation has given men the privilege of 
thinking, a mighty war has been waged against these superstitions. 
Scores of volumes and pamphlets have been written, and the sub- 
ject treated as a serious matter, as it has been in reality. But the 
victory has not been wholly won. The elements of superstition, 
which hung the Salem witches, yet live; and though they may 
now ‘squat like a toad,” it does not require the spear of Ithuriel 
to cause them to start up in a form which will enable us to scan 
their proportions. The details of modern superstitious practices 
could be increased indefinitely. We could give an authentic in- 
stance of a thief’s returning his booty, in great alarm, whenthe rumor 
was circulated that the ‘‘ doctor” had been consulted touching the 
matter. We could introduce the curious, personally, to a mother 
who stained her child’s garment with three drops of blood and then 
burned it, in order to cure the child’s convulsions. Ez uno, disce 
omnes. We have imported an immense quantity of superstition 
from the other side of the Atlantic, and we also have some which 
may be original inventions ; so that our population is, on the whole, 
tolerably well supplied The American Walter Scott, who shall 
write up the “ Demonology and Witchcraft” of his own land, will 
find abundant materials for his volume, and add an instructive 
chapter to the history of mind. 

. Belvidere, N. J., 1847. 
Vou. VIII.—15 
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Arr. III.—Hand-book of Young Artists and Amateurs in Oul- 
painting ; being chiefly a condensed Compilation from the 
celebrated Manual of Bouvier, with Additional Matter selected 
from the Labors of Merimee, De Montabert, and other distin- 
guished Continental Writers in the Art. In Seven Parts. The 
whole adapted, by the Method of its Arrangement and the 
Completeness of its Detail, as well for a Text-book in Acade- 
mies of both Sexes as for Self-instruction. Appended, a new 
Explanatory and Critical Vocabulary. By an American Artist, 
New-York: Wiley and Putnam, Broadway. 1845. 


Ir this were an age of genius, the beautifully executed volume 
before us would afford incalculable facilities for its development. 
We fear its precepts, gathered with painful labor from the experi- 
ence of many practical artists, will be fated to profit mediocrity, or 
to be wasted upon invincible stolidity. It is useless to aspire to 
elevate insipidity, or to illuminate dullness ; and those who enter- 
tain the prevalent notion that it is the prerogative of talent to dis- 
card formulas, and disdain elementary instruction, will doubtless 
deem this collection of primary principles superfluous. To us it 
appears that initial training is as indispensable to genius as to me- 
diocrity. Its beginnings will be far less exposed to be marked 
with feebleness, or marred by eccentricity ; and it will the sooner 
reach the point where it is destined to burst from the trammels of 
precedent, to reject the false and the accidental, and to seize and 
apply the principles of the true and the real, with the grasp of mas- 
tery and the readiness of intuition. In imitative art, brilliant and 
forcible conception is not more highly requisite than fidelity of eye 
and skillful manipulation; yet skill in manipulation can only be. 
attained by that untiring practice with the implements of art, with- 
out which even genius itself would achieve no triumphs. The 
famous “nulla dies sine linea” discloses the secret of the success 
of the generous rival of Protogenes; the perfect circle, struck out 
upon paper with a single sweep of the hand, discovered the mas- 
terly practice of Giotto to the profligate Benedict IX. It is self- . 
evident that no instruction, no amount of facility in mechanical 
execution, can compensate for the elevated conception, the untiring 
range. of fancy and feeling, that constitute the true artist ; yet, to 
show that “nice perception” and “natural adaptation” are not 
above the necessity for “thoughtful practice,” the author of the, 


Hand-book tells us, in the “‘ Address to the Young Artist,” with 
15* 
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which he prefaces his instructions, that ‘even Titian was hard" at 
first ;” that “ Raphael’s early style was stiff, and that he has left 
examples dryt and destitute of fine relief.” 

The laws of periodicity in sublime genius are as little understood 
as those of meteorological science. ‘The second great age of the 
Apellean art was certainly at an awful remove from the first, and, 
judging by the past, the interval to the next appearance of artist- 
ical greatness will be to former intervals in the ratio of the period 
of the Le Verrier planet to that of Uranus; and we have reason to 
fear that the next age of the epic and dramatic in art will not arrive 
until every existing representative of the “grand style,” together 
with any accurate knowledge of its principles and modes, shall 
have shared the fate of the works of the Olympic ages. However 
willing to confess certain deficiencies, no recent age has been so 
entirely wanting in self-complacency as to imagine itself utterly 
destitute of models of true excellence; and several of these have 
indulged the harmless vanity of fancying themselves the rivals of 
the great masters. Critics, contemporary and proximate, mingling 
personal tastes, and not unfrequently personal feelings and national 
prejudices, with professional sagacity, have meted out praise where 
it was not due, exposed beauties that others have been unable to 
see, and detected merits that others have been slow to appreciate. 
With Pliny, “the name of Apelles is the synonyme of unrivaled 
and unattainable excellence ;” the accomplished Fuseli would de- 
spoil the encomium of those qualifying epithets to which it owes its 
chief expressiveness. Burke regards Reynolds, “in taste, in grace, 
in facility, in happy invention, and in richness and harmony of co- 
loring, equal to the greatest masters of the renowned ages ;” his 
Scottish biographer thinks the words “a little loftier than is neces- 
sary, and somewhat warmer.” —Cunningham’s Lives, vol. i, p. 280. 
The philosophical author of ‘‘ Democracy in America” doubts 
‘‘whether Raphael studied the minutest intricacies of human nature 
as thoroughly as David and his scholars,” who were “as good anato- 
mists as they were good painters.” They represented nature faith- 
fully. ‘“ Raphael sought for something better than nature :” his 
translator opines, that “‘ to compare the drawing of David with that 
of Raphael, is to compare the science of a surgeon with that of a 
butcher: the former penetrated, by his art, into the hidden beauty 
and truth of nature; the latter dragged nature to the easel, and 


* Hardness—want of tenderness, modesty, and truth in the coloring.—Dic- 
tionary of the Hand-book. 
} Dryness—sharp and frigid precisenese of outline. —Ib. 
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deprived her at once of life, truth, and freedom.”—De Tocqueville, 
vol. 11, p. 53. 

National vanity inhibits the supposition that all greatness and 
nobleness in art are still transatlantic ; yet the tourist critics of a 
score of years have scarcely discerned the first glimmerings of 
artistical excellence in America. De Tocqueville discovers the 
deficiency, not in any lack of genius, but in the peculiar influence 
of democratic institutions: “‘the productions of artists are more 
numerous, but the merit of each production is diminished ;' no 
longer able to soar to what is great, they cultivate what is pretty 
and elegant, and appearance is attended to more than reality; in 
aristocracies a few great pictures are produced, in democratic 
countries a vast number of insignificant ones.”—De Tocqueville, 
vol. ii, p.52. For the ingress of the age of the heroic in art, if it is 
destined to come to us at all, we must bide our time. To Rome it 
never came until the throne of the Cesars had been exchanged for 
the pontifical chair. Alexander the Great did personal homage 
to the genius of Apelles; patrician and plebeian, in the eternal 
city, contemptuously styled the knight of the brush ‘ Sir Pictor.” 
Charles Fifth’s condescension to Titian has been outdone by the 
courtly honors, knightly privileges, and university immunities, 
lavished by England upon artists, native and foreign; but, in the 
opinion of many, heroic art never crossed the Straits, if, indeed, it 
has ever transcended its Alpine boundaries. When and how the 
poetry of art is to reach the cisatlantic shores, is a problem for the 
future to solve. The divinities of olden inspiration are not mat- 
velously attentive to American invocation. The muses are wi- 
thered spinsters, always sufficiently fastidious, somewhat venial 
in their old age, tinctured, perhaps, with the prevailing acquisitive- 
ness of the times, and doubtless blessed with a feminine aversion 
to bilge-water, nausea, and confinement in close state-rooms during 
an Atlantic voyage, if indeed they be not troubled with visions of 
tomahawks and scalping-knives, the clatter and fumes of the 
coarser arts, the stagnant level of American character, and the 
rude jostle of vulgar equality and democratic politics. Future dis- 
ciples of the epic must allow them the usual freedoms and comforts 
of honored senility—bohea, maccoboy, and the quiet retirement of 
the Corycian cave; it cannot be supposed that they longer de- 
light in romping rambles upon the sides of Helicon and Parnassus ; 
must invent, and, of course, patent, some mode of communication 


-with their haunts, . by air-balloons, telegraphic wires, or Mesmer- 


ism, and watch the return of those precious intervals of lucidness 
when reason or.fancy replaces for a moment the garrulous follies 
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of decrepit idiocy, or neutralizes the acidity of hypochondria and 
decline. , 

But, genius or no genius, with inspiration or without it, the 
world, and every age of it, must and wil] have works of art, such, 
at least, as will serve the purpose—even if they perish with the age 
that produces them—of gratifying self-complacency, and of pro- 
moting, in the grand total, the happiness of the race. It cannot be 
supposed that distance from the meridian of art, the intervention 
of an ocean, and the formidable difficulties arising from the want 
of genius and its facilities, will induce us, the inheritors of British 
tastes, if not the possessors of British wealth, to forego the de- 
lights of form, or to eschew the luxuries of chiaroscuro. But 
few of us will ever be gratified with that which is the daily privi- 
Jege of the Italian lazzaroni—the sight of the great works of the 
dictators and sovereigns of the realms of taste. Such of the labors 
of the pencil as are not immovably fixed, like the masterpieces of 
Da Vinci and Buonarotti, to the walls they adorn, have lodged in 
churches, in the apartments of the Vatican, in the palaces of kings 
and nobles, in the halls and galleries of untitled wealth, in the col- 
lections of the curious, and in the cabinets of connoisseurs. So 
perishable are the materials of which the works of the modern 
grand masters are constructed, that it is hardly to be expected that 
any considerable number of their transferable productions will sur- 
vive the rapidly decaying establishments in which they. have 
descended as heir-looms from generation to generation, much less 
that those which do survive will find place in the tardy accumula- 
tions of the western hemisphere. ‘The Battle of Marathon” sur- 
vived nine hundred years; ‘‘‘The Last Supper,” upon the walls of 
the Dominican convent, lasted scarcely three hundred ; damp and 
smoke, the tools of artisans, French bullets, whitewash, and the 
repainting of those virtuosi upon whom the wrathful Barry rained 
indignation and curses, have condemned the frescoes of Leonardo 
to the fate of those of Polygnotus. ‘The Transfiguration” and 
“The Last Judgment” will ere long have shared destruction with 
“The Centaurs” of Zeuxis and “‘ The Iphigenia” of Timanthes ; 
and ‘The Titian Venus” will have been entombed in oblivion 
with ‘The Venus Anadyomene !” 

Thus, between the immobility and the destructibility of distin- 
guished productions of the pencil, it becomes a serious question, 
“‘ What is the Vespucian continent to do for pictures ?” ‘We must 
import them at whatever expense,” says the enthusiast who dis- 
cerns excellence in naught but the old and the foreign. ‘‘ We can 
do without them,” cries utilitarianism ; “they are a luxury, equally 
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expensive and useless.” ‘‘ We can very well spare these Romish 
incentives to idolatry,” groans Puritanism. ‘‘ We must make them 
ourselves, and encourage home manufactures,” adds restrictive 
economy. ‘The importation of any considerable number of pictures, 
unless, by some inconceivable revolutions, the western empires 
should, within a century or two, become the ravagers and despoil- 


ers of the eastern, is out of the question; that we shall dispense , 


with them altogether is equally improbable ; and the difficulties in 
the way of the progress of high art among us are numerous. A 
formidable, nay, an apparently insurmountable, obstacle to its ad- 
vance meets us at the outset, in the want of divino-heroic subjects. 
“Religion was the motive of Grecian art;” religion was the motive 
of art in the days of Leo, and it cannot be denied that the grace 
and greatness of the wonderful works of the former and latter ages 
are intimately dependent upon and associated with the beauty and 
grandeur of the subjects that winged the imaginations and imparted 
Promethean energy to the pencils of their creators. The superna- 
tural of heathenism, as well as the supernatural of the divine ora- 
cles, has produced, in representation, its highest effect ; Olympus 
has done sending celestial grace and heroism to the studio and ea- 
sel ; the sublimities of Christianity have nothing to offer which has 
not already been successfully treated. Mythology has become 
fiction to fiction’s self; the events of each dispensation have been 
handled with a life, a freedom, and a power, unattained and unat- 
tainable ; the advent, the transfiguration, the agony, the crucifixion, 
the resurrection, the ascension, the judgment, hell and heaven, and 
myriads of minor subjects in the same sacred chain, have been 
given to the world in a way to leave artists of greater boldness and 
power than the self-complacent and daring West to despair of suc- 
cess in fields so often and so thoroughly explored. In these de- 
generate days, unless they are the undoubted productions of some 
genius of the olden time, madonnas are as little in request as Ve- 
nuses, apostles as Apollos, and legends of Popish superstition rank 
with the hippogriffs and centaurs of the heathen mythos. 

Where, then, shall we turn the eye for epic subjects? Poets 
and painters have ever occupied the same ground. ‘The artists 
of antiquity modeled the forms and expressed the characters of the 
same deities and heroes that figure upon the pages of Homer and 
Lucian, Virgil and Terence ; the painters of the fifteenth century 
dipped their pencils in the sublimities that beam from the pages 
of Milton and Dante; the artists of the present and future times 
must seek materials from the same source with the poets whose 
glory it shall be to revive the fame and greatness of the epic ages. 
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The philosophy of De Tocqueville in regard to the poetry of de- 
mocratic ages will furnish a clew to the class of subjects on which 
the painter may exercise imagination, and build eternal fame. De- 
mocratic painters, as well as “ democratic poets, will always ap- 
pear trivial and turgid if they seek to invest gods, demons, or an- 
gels, with corporeal forms, and if they attempt to draw them down 
from heaven to dispute the supremacy of earth.” ‘‘ Man, spring- 
ing out of nothing,” “‘ crossing time, and disappearing for ever in 
the bosom of God,” is an object sufficiently poetical. Apply the 
following to the poetic in art:—‘‘ Among a democratic people, 
poetry will not be fed with legendary lays or the memorials of old 
traditions. The poet will not attempt to people the universe with 
supernatural beings, in whom his readers and his own fancy have 
ceased to believe; nor will he present virtues and vices in the 
mask of frigid personification, which are better received under 
their own features. All these resources fail him; but man re- 
mains, and the poet needs no more. The destinies of mankind— 
man himself, taken aloof from his age and his country, and stand- 
ing in the presence of nature and of God, with his passions, his 
doubts, his rare prosperities, and inconceivable wretchedness— 
will become the chief if not the sole theme of poetry among these 
nations.”—De Tocqueville, vol. ii, p. 80. 

Deprived thus at a stroke of the legendary, the supernatural, 
and the allegorical, the past has nothing to commemorate but a 
few unheroic naticnal events, a few political conferences, a few 
distinguished battles fought in uniforms of unmitigated blues and 
yellows, and the still more unpoetical straight lines of modern in- 
fantry tactics, glowing with flame and belching cannon, and murky 
with smoke—a great saving, by the way, to the artist, in the study 
of grouping and expression—without the privilege of seating upon 
a solitary curl of the sullen vapor that envelops the combatants 
a single god to watch the progress of events, or decide the fortunes 
of the battle! Yet, if man, if America, if the world and its desti- 
nies, are to furnish themes for the epic poet, man, America, and 
the world’s destinies, must furnish themes for the epic pencil ; and 
we may live to see, by an American Parrhasius, the American 
demos starting from the canvass. What this picture or series of 
pictures of a democracy personified could be, none but an imagi- 
nation sufficient for the creation could with any confidence predict. 
We are certain that if the demos of the eclectic artist of olden 
time was not more agreeable in outline and expression than our 
conceptions of the existing demos, the dragon of the Apocalypse, 
or a group of Swift’s yahoos, would be sightly in comparison. 
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Man must be imagined much nearer the goal of human perfecti- 
bility than a careful survey of his present state would indicate him 
to be, or the grace of Apelles or Guido, the grandeur of Angelo, 
the majesty of Raphael, and the coloring of ‘Titian, could never 
invest the present and its vulgar common-places, much less the 
future, of which that present is the forerunner and probable type, 
with the dignity of reminiscence, far less with the power of the 
supernatural and the sublimity of the divine. 

Utilitarianism is uncompromisingly hostile to the progress of 
elevated art. Some snarling economist has said, and the sentiment 
has found an echo in the tendencies of the age, and particularly in 
that spirit of the mercenary “utile” that pervades this republic, 
that ‘‘one pinmaker is worth a dozen Raphaels.” We would 
commend to his perusal the remarks of the writer of the sixth ar- 
ticle in the July number of the Foreign Quarterly for 1837, where 
he dissents from the opinion of the president of the Royal Acade- 
my, Sir Martin Shee. ‘I have no respect,” says the knighted 
successor of Reynolds, West, and Lawrence, “for the opinions 
of political economists; for the principle of commerce and the 
principle of art are in direct opposition to each other.” ‘The writer 
declares, and every philosophic mind will assent to his opinion, 
that “‘ the interests of taste in art and those of commerce are iden- 
tical ;” that ‘‘the coarsest calculations of money-getting and the 
most fastidious refinements of taste are intimately connected with 
each other ;” that ‘‘ the greater part of our manufactures are proved 
to owe their merit, their attractiveness, and profitable sale, entirely 
to the greater or less degree of taste which they exhibit in the arts 
of design. If the national taste, therefore, be neglected, deterio- 
rated, or perverted, the result is a depression of attractiveness and yr. 
a limitation of demand, and consequently of profit.” He claims 
that the works he reviews exhibit “an intimate union between the 
most homely trades and the highest walks of art ;” he shows that 
‘* first-rate sculptors and statuaries have been regularly engaged in 
producing designs for the most eminent silversmiths and gold- 
smiths ;” that ‘‘the celebrated miniature-painter to Napoleon was 
employed upon the porcelain of Sevres ;” that “our own Martin 
began the career by which he has reached the acme of distinction 
in his particular line of art, by painting for the coachmakers, by 
glass painting, and china painting ;” and, finally, that “the selfish 
and exclusive classes who have endeavored to keep back the in- 
dustrious classes from a knowledge of the principles or refinements 
of taste, have in reality ‘picked their own pockets,’ mutilated the 
resources of those very classes, and impaired the commercial reve- 
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nues of tlie country.” Thus intimate are the “ dulce and the utile,” 
the liberal and the useful in art. 

Protestantism has always been sufficiently suspicious of religious 
paintings. ‘‘ Ordered,”* says the House of Commons of 23d July, 
1645, “that all such pictures and statues there, (York House,) as 
are without any superstition, shall be forthwith sold for the benefit 
of Ireland and the north. Ordered, that all such pictures there, 
as have the representation of the Virgin Mary upon them, shall be 
forthwith burnt. Ordered, that all such pictures there, as have the 
representation of the second person in the Trinity upon them, shall 
be forthwith burnt.” ‘The Establishment, of whose rites and usages 
so large a number strongly savor of their Popish originals, has al- 
ways, to the great grief of artists, steadily refused its countenance 
to the reintroduction of the legions of saints and madonnas which 
the Reformation had swept from the walls of the churches. ‘No 
Popish paintings,”t said the bishop of London, when waited upon 
by the dean of St. Paul’s with the generous offers of West and 
Reynolds, ‘‘ while I live and have power, shall enter the doors of 
the metropolitan church.” The image and picture worship of that 
church to which art is indebted for its greatest achievements, might 
well excite the jealousy and frowns of the advocates of the primi- 
tive simplicity of Christianity; yet, before we pass over to the 
exclusiveness of Judaism, or adopt the art-annihilating sentiments 
of those sects of whom Sir Joshua Reynolds has caustically re- 
marked, ‘‘If they had had the creation of the world, they would have 
clothed everything in drab,” we should do well to acknowledge our 
real indebtedness to Romish artists for those masterly illustrations 
of sacred history, that at the paternal fireside first attracted our 
infant eyes to the pages of holy writ, powerfully representing to 
that sense whose impressions are deepest, and most lasting, the 
dramatic character of its principal events, elucidating its truths, 
and enkindling desires for a complete knowledge of its doctrines 
and facts. At this day the power of pictorial illustrations as a 
mode of initial instruction in history is universally acknowledged, 
and the world and the church would have had as little to reprehend 
as to regret, had Romanism never converted to more pernicious 
uses the sublime and beautiful creations of her own unrivaled 
sons. | 
The superfluous wealth of this country must be indefinitely in- 
creased, before a sufficient amount of patronage can be relied on 
for the remuneration of those who labor in the higher walks of 
liberal art. Galt says the munificence of the Medici was equaled 


* Cunningham’s Lives, vol. i, p. 46. ¢ Idem, p. 241. 
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by the few New-York merchants, who, long before the war of the 
Revolution, voluntarily took upon themselves the patronage of the 
young Philadelphia Quaker, who, first of American artists, deter- 
mined to forward his studies in classic Italy. The liberally re- 
warded commissions, occasionally executed to young artists, to 
accomplish the same end in a more delicate way, by removing 
the sense of unrequited obligation, proves that the generosity of 
Smith and Kelley, Hamilton and Allen, has not entirely forsaken 
the guardians of the commercial and civil interests of the goodly 
cities of Gotham and Brotherly Love. What individuals are unable 
to accomplish, associated effort may effect. The value of asso- 
ciation for the furtherance of art was early appreciated. In this 
country of voluntary associations, public galleries, academies, and 
art-unions, have a peculiar appropriateness. Such associations, 
as well as the general and state governments, may order works 
entirely without the bounds of individual liberality and wealth. 
Young as our republics are, they have been no indifferent patrons 
in the way of passing to future generations the features, and 
sometimes the forms, of distinguished citizens, duly sprinkled with 
cockades and ruffles, epaulettes and swords; the war and the ora- 
tory of ’76; portraitures of political congresses, and battles, with 
their illustrious actors, and memorable scenes. New state capi- 
tals, and rising cities, with spacious halls and crowning domes, 
are annually increasing the demand for national and politico-heroic 
subjects; and increasing treasuries will enable them to become 
increasingly munificent patrons. 

Still, the want of a central capital, and the absence of great ar- 
chitectural structures, must necessarily be serious hinderances to 
the advance of American art. The demand for subjects of a civil 
and historical character will be limited to the comparatively few 
state apartments adapted for their reception; our churches, the 
most numerous and spacious class of edifices with which the 
country abounds, will never consent to be made picture galleries 
even for the exhibition of the sublime events which form the theme 
of incessant meditation and song, as well as of constant discussion 
and harangue from their reading desks and pulpits. Yet, in spite 
of all these, and numerous obstacles that might be named, pictures 
will continue to be made. If we lack materials and incentives for 
the dramatic and epic, we have abundance of the historical, the 
national, the semi-heroic, and indeed of the reminiscent poetical, 
if the imagination will go in quest of it among the obscure tradi- 
tions, and the half-illuminated story of those nations that are melt- 
ing away from the face of the wide-spread lands which fate com- 
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pels us to occupy in their stead. If there be any satisfaction in 
making reparation for the ten thousand injuries, as needless as 
insults to the wretch already on the tumbrel and bound for the 
guillotine, added by covetousness and hellish rage to the doom of 
an irrevocable destiny—if there be any relief to the melancholy 
of the thought that the Americano-European races are occupying 
the grave-yard and treading under foot the dust of fourteen millions 
of those races that have turned their dying eyes toward the setting 


‘sun, to avoid beholding the magical, but nevertheless sacrilegious, 


transformation of the sepulchres of their fathers into cities full of 
living multitudes—it will be found, first, in the humane effort to 
mitigate the condition of the two millions that yet stand, like a 
herd of their own buffaloes, with eyes flashing alternate fury and 
despair, on the very verge of that precipice, down which in a few 
years the last of the race will have plunged; and, secondly, in 
chronicling their annals, seizing and preserving their lineaments, 
—their forms gliding noiselessly as spirits among their own old 
forests, bounding across the prairie with the fleetness of the wind 
in pursuit of their own familiar game, scaling their green hills, 
darting along their blue waters, rivaling the dignity of the Roman 
forum in their council halls, and outdoing Roman fortitude and 
valor in their own wild and sanguinary warfare. If any class of 
pioneers is needed in the van of this mighty and irresistible march 
of civilization, it is that of artists. The -forest, the prairie, the 
rugged mountain, the wild nook, the lake, the stream, should be 
seized in all their original nature, and peopled with the groups that 
stand to-day gazing on those loved haunts that to-morrow will re- 
sound with the woodman’s ax and the clatter of civilization, and 
all their original magnificence, like the sad feet now unwillingly 
leaving the spot, will have passed away for ever. Right heartily 
do we coincide with. the views of a critic upon the pictures exhi- 
bited this year at the National Academy, who discourses thus elo- 
quently in the May number of the “ Literary World :”— 

‘“‘We wish it were in our power to impress.it upon the minds 
of our landscape painters, particularly, that they have a high and 
sacred mission to perform; and wo betide them or their memories 
if they neglect it. The ax of civilization is busy with our old 
forests, and artisan ingenuity is fast sweeping away the relics of 
our national infancy. What were once the wild and picturesque 
haunts of the red man, and where the wild deer roamed in freedom, 
are becoming the abodes of commerce and the seats of manufac- 
tures. Our inland lakes, once sheltered and secluded in the midst 
of noble forests, are now laid bare and covered with busy craft; 
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and even the old primordial hills, once bristling with shaggy pine 
and hemlock, like old Titans as they were, are being shorn of their 
locks and left to blister in cold nakedness in the sun. Yankee 
enterprise has little sympathy with the picturesque, and it behooves 
our artists to rescue from its grasp the little that is left before it is 
for ever too late.” 

The bent of American talent is readily discoverable from the: 
many productions of merit that have already escaped the pencil. 
The calm, classic dignity, the quiet intellectual grace and military 
majesty of Washington, have been a favorite study from the days 
of Trumbull, Stuart, and Peale. The beautiful scenery of the 
Hudson, of the White Mountains, of our islands and bays, of the 
picturesque villages springing up along the borders of our lakes 
and streams, the transparency of our atmosphere, the splendor of 
western and southern sunsets, the gorgeous beauties of our autumn 
scenery, the legends of the Highlands, the embarkation and de-’ 
barkation of the pilgrims, are among the subjects that have em- 
ployed our artists. ‘The heroic devotion of Catlin, ‘the medicine,” 
the ‘‘ big double medicine,” in sacrificing for years the enjoyments 
of civilization to rescue four hundred sketches of Indian character 
from the oblivion which is fast blotting all traces of that character 
from existence, is worthy of praise and imitation. 

In that branch of art in which British artists have attained dis- 
tinguisHed fame, our own painters have long since reached a high 
point of excellence. To the creation of heads neither Puritanism, 
democracy, nor political economy, has a word to object; to invest- 
ing them with the dignity and grace of Jupiters and generals, 
Venus and the tragic muse, no one, particularly the subject, will 
oppose an iota of dissent. Paintings make painters, and many a 
youthful genius has lingered awhile in the galleries of Florence 
and Venice, and the hoarded plunder of the Louvre, and returned 
to invest American forms and faces with the graces of the schools, 
or to create landscapes ‘‘steeped in Italian splendor.” “The Ame- 
rican artist, armed with crayons, delineators, and portfolios, is not 
such a wonder in Italy as in the days when the route from London 
to Rome was less expeditious than that from New-York at the 
present day, and when the young Quaker, satirized in his riper 


years as 
“‘ Kurope’s worst painter, and poor England’s best,” 


excited the admiration of the Italians by likening their favorite 
statue to one of that fading race, with whom he himself narrowly 
escaped being classified by the blind Albani. If the young aspi- 
rant chooses to accumulate the elements of his art from the reflec- 
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tions of the experience and greatness of former ages, more or less 
visible in all the works of distinguished contemporaries, he may 
build for himself both fame and fortune without leaving his native 
shores. In our own academies he may learn drawing, a branch 
of the imitative arts in which many practiced painters are deplo- 
rably deficient, yet which Fuseli rated, as Demosthenes did action 
in oratory, the first, second, and third qualification of an artist. He 
may learn coloring; for, nearly ninety years ago, to the first self- 
educated artist that in green youth and inexperience crossed over 
to the Italian shores, it was said,“‘ Young man, you have no occa- 
sion to come to Rome to learn to paint.” Drawing and painting 
are one thing; the infusion of life and sentiment, grace and hero- 
ism, and the proper balance of motion and repose, is quite another. 
If the native capability for these exists, the instruction obtainable 
at home is sufficient to bring it out; if it be wanting, not all the 
works and instructions of all the foreign masters, living or-dead, 
could save mediocrity from slavish mannerism. To see, to com- 
pare, to contrast, to elevate the soul with the terrible outline of the 
architect of the dome of St. Peter’s, to melt it with the softer 
graces of the divine Sanzio, and perhaps to imbue it with the 
rough nature of the Dutch Rembrandt and the Flemish Rubens, 
might all be valuable stimulants to real genius, but would be totally 
unamericanizing to copying servility. 

Before us lies a work, the thorough study of which should pre- 
cede the voyage to Rome. From the point where the drawing- 
master leaves the student, it takes him, and initiates him into all 
the mysteries of the practice in oil. If it be borne in mind that 
four years out of the ten required at the hands of the pupil by the 
ancient masters, were devoted exclusively to linear drawing,—to 
form and outline,—the modern student will not approach this 
branch of his art until he is thoroughly practiced in the use of the 
crayon, and has his mind thoroughly imbued with the elemental 
principle of the Grecian schools, “‘ that acuteness and fidelity of 
eye form precision; precision, proportion; proportion, beauty: that 
it is the ‘little more or less,’ imperceptible to vulgar eyes, which 
constitutes grace, and establishes the superiority of one artist over 
another; that color, grace, and taste, are ornaments, not substitutes, 
of form, expression, and character; and, when .they usurp that 
title, degenerate into splendid faults."* When this department of 
his education has been thoroughly attended to, let him procure the 
“‘Hand-book of Oil-painting.” For the aid of genius, or for aca- 
demic and self-instruction, for the makers of portraits and land- 


* Fuseli. 
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scapes, cabinet pieces, and all those transient amateur efforts that 
bring pleasure without renown, that add to fireside comforts more 
than to national glory, this work affords facilities offered by no 
other. The esotery of ancient science and art has, in almost all 
departments of learning and mechanics, been replaced by free in- 
struction ; it is passing strange that this empiricism of the schools 
should cling with so much tenacity to, this particular branch of the 
fine arts, that artists of the present hour should selfishly hoard all 
the little secrets, and mysteries, and tricks of color, by which they 
produce effects peculiar to the productions of their individual pencils. 
It is a remark worthy of their attention, which our compiler has 
chosen from his author as a part of the motto of one of his prefa- 
tory pages :-— 

“Tn all the arts, if persons who have given themselves to research 
had communicated. to their fellows the particular modes of operation 


which succeeded with them, the arts would have been the gainers; | 


these auxiliary means do not confer talent, but they facilitate the labor 
of the artist.”——Bouvier. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds ‘considered his knowledge as a part of his 
fortune, and concealed it as a spell, to reveal which would undo 
him. All his own preparations of color were most carefully con- 
cealed, and perpetually locked secure in his drawers,—never to 
be seen or known by any but himself.”* ‘The selfishness of the 
president was not less destructive to the interests of art than the 
madness of Blake, whose ‘‘ method of coloring was a secret which 
he kept to himself, or confided only to his wife, believing that it 
was revealed in a vision, and that he was bound in honor to con- 
ceal it from the world.”{ The labors of Bouvier, rendered into 
English and intelligibility by our American artist, will do much 
toward doing away with this quackery and putting every student 
into possession of a thorough knowledge of the elements of his art. 
With this book in his hand the student will not be compelled to waste 
precious time in fruitless and uncertain experiments upon pigments, 
with the chemical qualities and chromatic effects, and, perhaps, 
even names, of which he is unacquainted ; he will not be necessi- 
tated stealthily to watch the manipulations, or endeavor to analyze 
the preparations, of a jealous instructor, or to catch hints from 
oracular advice; nor will he be stunned with the, to him, unmean- 
ing direction so often repeated by the first presideni of the Royal 
Academy, “‘ Study, study the great works of the great masters for 
ever.” ‘The most timid novice will proceed with confidence and 


* Cunningham’s Lives, vol. v, p. 56. ¢ Idem, vol. ii, p. 155. 
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ease to acquire a knowledge of the nature and practical use of every 
element of the manual department of his new vocation. Within 
the limits of its design, “‘that of detailing practical instruction to 
the young and inexperienced,” we hesitate not to allow that which 
the American artist claims for his compilation, ‘the value of being 
the most complete instruction book in oil-painting ever published.” 
—Preface. 


“« All other treatises seem to take it for granted that the reader is 
more or less exercised in the art;—the Manual of Bouvier supposes 
nothing of the kind: from the mixing of his tints down to the spread- 
ing of his varnish, and even the removing of the latter when it needs 
renewing, every subject that it handles is treated with the most minute 
detail.” — Preface. 


The professed adaptation of this treatise to “academies of both 
sexes,” points to the fact that oil-painting is rapidly becoming a 
favorite branch of instruction in the ornamental department of semi- 
naries of high grade. Simple pencilings, crayon sketching, water- 
landscapes, flowers, and India-inks, no longer bound the ambition 
of the boarding-school drawing-room. Delicate olfactories ex- 
change burgamot and otto of roses for the odious fumes of turpen- 
tine and oil; delicate hands wield the tiresome muller, weary. 
under the pallet and rest-stick, and flourish the brush as servilely 
as the paid copyist of drapery and backgrounds. Square yards of 
landscape duly striped with blues. and greens in imitation of the 
gaudy lithographs of the print-shops, moonlights resplendent with 
the hues of chalk and charcoal, perspectives as distorted as those 
with which Hogarth caricatured the artists of his day, descend 
from groaning easels to grace a quarterly exhibition with the lustre 
of drenching glazings and copal; and, thenceforth, to empannel 
richly gilded frames and adorn the walls of farm-house and village 
parlors, close shuttered and desolate during twelve months in the 
year. Of all this fifth-rate daubing and uninspired copyism, our 
estimate is certainly lower than that of the examining committee 
of a noted seminary, who, in an official report recently published 
in one of our periodicals, in noticing a school exhibition of oil- 
paintings, congratulate themselves and the public that “tame and 
childlike water colors are giving place to the higher and bolder 
displays of the art in oil.” How greatly it detracts from the supe- 
riority so felicitously ascribed to oi], when we recollect that the great 
painters of antiquity produced all their splendid effects without the 
aid of oil; that the exhumed paintings of Herculaneum represent art- 
ists employed with water, and not with oil;, that the master-pieces 
of, Leonardo. di Vinci, Buonarotti, and, Raphael, are in fresco,, and 
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not in oil; that Michael Angelo was “never known to employ oil in 
painting,” and that ‘he called oil-painting the art of females and 
idlers;” that the mad Blake declaims against the “villainy of those 
who first brought oil-painting into general opinion and practice ;” 
and, finally, that the course of instruction at West Point, where the 
elements of art receive, under Professor Weir, far higher atten- 
tion than in any of our ordinary academies, limits the pupil to 
drawing, India-inks, and water-colors! So far as the circumstance 
of making oil-painting a branch of instruction in the schools is con- 
cerned, we have no hesitation in joining in the congratulations of 
the committee. If the course aimed no higher than the education 
of youth in cabinet landscape, it would in so far tend to increase 
a love for the fine arts, and to elevate the taste of community by 
diffusing even a twilight knowledge of their elementary princi- 
ples. The Hand-book supplies to this department a cheap and 
comprehensive text-book, commended to general use not less by 
the extent and variety of the information it affords to beginners in 
painting, and by its close attention to method,—an indispensable 
requisite for an instruction book,-—than by the highly literary and 
American character with which its abstract principles have been 
invested by its ingenious author. 

The education of connoisseurship, the capacity to judge and cri- 
ticise as well as to enjoy,—a point of high importance to the inter- 
ests of elevated art in any country,—is an end proposed by the 
author of the Hand-book. 


“ Besides amateurs, there is another kind that never assume the 
pencil, many of whom claim and are allowed the designation even of 
connoisseurs, without that knowledge of the art which I do insist upon 
it is essential not only to form a judge of its beauties, but to make one 
really their ardent and consistent, certainly their enlightened, lover. 
It cannot, I think, be doubted that a true relish of any of the arts can 
only be possessed after some acquaintance with the modes by which 
their results are attained.”— Preface. 


Since the days of West, receiving his pigments and initial lessons 
in their use from the Cherokee Indians, and manufacturing his 
own pencils from the hairs of a favorite family cat, how many of 
our distinguished artists have been almost as scantily furnished 
and as rudely instructed! To the youth in our commercial empo- 
riums, public galleries, artists’ rooms, and even the show-cases 
and windows of the framemakers, afford abundant stimulants ; 
while the numbers of instructors and depositories for every kind 
of material furnish him every facility for improving his hand and 
furnishing his mind, if his tastes take the direction of a love for the 
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practical in art and the desire of its acquisition as a profession for 
life. But in our wide-spread country, in villages and parts of the 
land remote from the seats of art, how often has some circumstance 
aroused the latent talent for imitation, for the cultivation of which 
no means were at hand; and even when materials were procured, 
the easel erected, the unsoiled canvass suspended upon its pegs, 
the pallet covered with glowing patches of virgin colors, how 
often has genius, pencil in hand, been frightened at its own teme- 
rity, and looked dismay at the snowy blank before it,—like the no- 
vice in linear geometry, who, after standing awhile, chalk in hand, 
before an empty blackboard, retired to his place, naively saying 
to his professor, he had good zdeas on the subject, but knew not 
how to begin the picture ! 

Part First of the volume contains twenty-four chapters upon the 
‘Materials and Implements of Painting,” and closes with ‘‘ show- 
ing by an actual bill of sale, at what cost the beginner may essay 
his talent for oil-painting;”—an item that reminds us of the fact 
that the unearthly and the spiritual are so indissolubly wedded 
with the gross and material, that even genius has never been able 
to break away from the toils of trade and speculation, and that the 
completed productions of the pencil are as infallibly subjected to 
cold calculations in paltry pounds and pence, as are the materials 
furnished for their creation at the hands of the carpenter and 
colorman. 

Part Second treats of the arrangement of the painter’s study, the 
management of its lights, direct and reflected, precautions against 
dust, the advantages and disadvantages of glazing and its materials, 
and of impasting, or thick painting. From this we give the reader 
one extract—to present all we desired to do would be to transcribe 
a large portion of the book. 


“In landscapes, in the lights of the fore-ground and of parts that are 
not meant to be remote, and to retire, a free impasting, done with spirit 
and a ready touch, tells with the happiest effect. Good paintings of 
this description are not unfrequent, even in our annual exhibitions ; 
and to examine one with attention, will avail the student much more 
than a length of instruction. He will see how those little inequalities 
of color on the trunks of trees, the foremost leaves that catch the light, 
the foam of uptossed waters, the rugged, and broken, and moss-grown 
rocks, the large plants that seem to be nearest to his hand, give a 
natural and vivid contrast with the thinner and uniform touches of the 
receding and obscurer parts, and the transparent glaze of the shadews. 
Then, again, in other pictures, the lights of shining bodies, such as 
armor and furniture,—all these things are touched sharply, boldly, with 
a single touch, and seemingly without study. With a single. touch— 
for laboring at the stroke, modeling into shape, and retouching care- 
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fully those lights that should be sharp, is more than waste of time; 
the spirit is gone, the force, the ¢ruth,—not to say that the light is dim- 
med by the very act of manipulation.”—P. 144. 


Parts Third, Fourth, and Fifth, occupying one hundred pages 
of the body of the work, are devoted to portrait-painting and its ac- 
cessories. This, as has been before intimated, and as allowed by 
general consent, is the department of American, as it ever has been 
of British, art. If the royal mantle of Angelo has ever dropped 
upon the British Isles, from the days of Sir Gedfrey Kneller to the 
days of Sir Martin Archer Shee, it has fallen upon the shoulders 
of the manufacturers of portraits ; a department to which the great 
father of modern art never condescended but in a single instance, 
and in that it is said of him that “he painted the ruling passion 
rather than the man.” If American genius has shown cleverness 
in any line of the art, it is in the fac-similes of living humanity that 
cover so large a portion of the walls of the National Academy at its’ 
annual exhibitions, and that, in the language of Johnson as quoted 
by the biographer of Reynolds, fulfill so important an office “in 
diffusing friendship, in renewing tenderness, in quickening the 
affections of the absent, and continuing the presence of the dead.”* 

For practiced artists, the author reminds us again that he does 
not write; and then proceeds to unfold the processes indicated by 
Bouvier, with such fidelity and minuteness that a studious boy of 
ordinary genius might soon master these primary lessons, so en- 
tirely analytical are the methods of coloring laid down for beginners 
by this experienced artist. The pupil does nothing in the dark ; 
takes no step of which he does not immediately see the propriety, 
and which does not instantly create the necessity for the one which 
follows. He is taught ‘the composition and methodical arrange- 
ment of his first pallet,” the necessary quantity of each of the 
elemental colors which he is to employ, and to mix and grade 
them so as to produce all the various shades required, from the 
most luminous flesh-tints to the darkest hues of plain background. 

There are thirteen rows for the flesh-tints, with three tints in 
each row. Who, uninitiated in coloring, would suppose the num- 
ber of gradations in tint in the human countenance to be nearly 
“forty ;” which, by skillful blending, may be varied to the verge 
of infinity? The fourteenth row contains shades for the hair, the 
fifteenth for linen, the sixteenth for ‘backgrounds of apartments, or 
others that are not skies.” 

When the pallet of the beginner is duly stocked with colors, 
there are a dozen chapters to tell him how to dispose of them; he 

* Cunningham, vol. i, p. 237. 
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is taught how to transfer his design to canvas, the process of the 
first painting or dead coloring, the method of blending or melting 
his tints together, how to add his finishing touches, how many 
days or sittings, if he is painting after nature, must be devoted to 
his work, how to color his backgrounds and other accessories 
necessary to the completion of his undertaking. 

_ Part Fourth brings the student, in this close process of analysis, 
to the second or finishing pallet. In the construction of the first, 
nine parent colors were employed. Preliminary to this, sixteen, 
with the needed compound proportions of each, are enumerated; 
out of which the novice is to construct twenty rows for his carna- 
tions with their reflexes and shadows, and two rows for his back- 
grounds, linens, and drapery. 

Part Fifth has eight chapters upon the material and management 
of draperies. Part Sixth treats of landscape-painting,—a part of 
the work which we feel no hesitation in commending to the con- 
siderate attention of such boarding-schools as have ‘incorporated 
this comparatively easy department of oil-painting into their course 
of instruction. We think its thorough study would remove from 
the walls of the semi-annual exhibition-room some of those ‘‘mon- 
strous pieces, where the skies of Italy glow upon the dark herbage 
and humid soil of England, and Grecian ruins molder by the side 
of Gothic castles, while the shepherd of Arcadia waters brick-red 
cows in the stream that owes its visible origin to the snows of the 
Helvetian Alps,” &c.—P. 264. 

On temporary varnishes, with which Part Seventh opens, the 
author discourses thus :— 


‘Supposing now that our novice has finished his picture, whether 
landscape, group, or single head, he will be impatient to varnish it. 
He breathes upon it—a vapor gathers boldly on the colored surface, 
and obscures it a few seconds ere it digappears: he touches it with his 
fingers—they leave no mark—his picture is dry. It is, but it is not 
thoroughly so; not hard-dry, so to express it. To varnish it imme- 
diately would prevent the further evaporation of the oil, which, thus 
imprisoned, would more or less imbrown his colors; perhaps, too, 
these colors, straitened by their yet harder over-couch of resin, and 
thus impeded in their natural expansion, while still imperfectly dry, 
will burst their restraint, and the picture will open in cracks. . But, what 
then? ‘The lapse of months may be needed to complete the drying ; 
and, in the mean time, for the purpose of exhibition, or to be enabled to 
judge of the effect of his performance, the artist wishes to remove that 
irregularity of appearance which is caused by the dullness of some 
parts and the glistening of others, and prevents a just view of the whole. 
In this case he makes a varnish of the white of eggs, which is done in 
the following manner,” &c.—P. 281. 
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Passing by “the mode of varnishing with mastic varnish,” the 
methods of removing mastic varnish when necessary, and the modes 
of repairing injured paintings, we come to the author’s conclusion, 
which, it is perhaps needless to add, has our hearty approval. 


“ While so much has been prescribed for the preservation and restora- 
tion of paintings, it would be quite as useful if something could be done 
to promote their destruction ; for, out of the vast crowd of pictures, old and 
new, that here as well as in Europe are giving mostly a false direction 
to public taste, or preventing its expansion, ninety out of every hundred 
might disappear to the manifest advantage of the art; while of the ten 
remaining, five are all the better, or would be so, for any obscuration, 
that in rendering their characteristics less obvious should help also to 
veil their defects.”—-P. 296. 


To one who simply desires to maintain, for literary or other pur- 
poses, a running acquaintance with the terms and phrases of art, 
the Analytical Index and Explanatory and Critical Dictionary, 
which fill out the remaining hundred pages of a work comprising, 
as has been already shown, such an amount of valuable matter, 
would be well worth the price of the entire volume. As a refer- 
ence book on this branch of art, it would be a valuable accessory 
to any library, public or private. 





Art. 1V.—The Life of Christ, in its Historical Connection and 
Historical Development. By Dr. A. Neanper. Translated 
from the fourth German Edition, by Joun M’Curntock and 
Cuartes E. Biumentuat, Professors in Dickinson College, 
8vo., pp. 450. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1848.* 


Ir is an essential element of the wisdom of God, in the govern- 
ment of his kingdom on earth, that all heresies and schisms, all 
errors and diseases, must in the end promote the cause of divine 
truth and the welfare of the church. This law has been anew 
illustrated in the history of that notorious book, the “ Life of Je- 


sus,” by Dr. D. F’. Strauss, which appeared first in 1835, and, in 


its fourth edition, in 1840. That work, designed by its author to 
subvert at once the history of our Saviour and the foundation of our 
hopes, has called forth some of the most able defenses of the gospel 
history that have ever appeared; and thus, instead of weakening 


_ © The writer of this article begs the readers of the Review to bear in mind 
that English is not his native tongue, and to excuse the imperfections of his 
style on that account. The object of the article is to give a condensed ac- 
count of one of the most important controversies in modern German theology. 
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its basis, has established it more firmly than ever. Among these 
defenses is Neander’s “‘ Lire or Curist ;” the translation of which 
has furnished the occasion for this article. It is true that Neander 
would probably have written a similar work as the necessary com- 
plement to his ‘“ Planting and Training of the Christian Church 
by the Apostles,” and as the foundation of his great work on eccle- 
siastical history; but it would neither have appeared so soon, nor 
assumed its present shape, had not Strauss’s book first been 
written. 

To write a biography of the God-man is doubtless one of the 
most arduous and responsible tasks which the theologian can be 
called to undertake. Indeed, many regard the task as too sacred 
and lofty for any human pen. Even the genial HerpER wondered 
how any one could hazard the attempt after the inimitable record 
by Joun, ‘“‘ who lay in the Master’s bosom.” But without the life 
of Him, who is “the way, the truth, and the life,” not only exe- 
gesis and church history, but also didactic and moral theology, 
must remain incomplete. Without it, divinity would lack its 
corner-stone ; the stream of church history its fountain-head ; and 
morality its life-blood and its highest pattern. The entire New 
Testament is a commentary upon the life of Christ; nay, such 
also is the history of the church, and the holy life of every true 
believer. But its proper and principal sources are the four Gos- 
pels; for they contain all the material essential to a systematic 
biography, although they are not given to us as complete lives of the 
Saviour, but only as recording such of his acts, miracles, and dis- 
courses, as their special aims and the wants of their readers re- 
quired an account of. As, therefore, the Gospels are the sources 
of this department of Biblical literature, it has always been closely 
connected with the criticism of the Gospels—with all inquiries into 
their nature, authenticity, and integrity. 

Four views have been taken of this important subject, all, of 
course, affecting the entire system of theology and of practical 
religion. Three of these belong to the sphere of infidelity, and 
may be said, even in a scientific point of view, to involve greater 
difficulties than that which we place first in order below—which 
we deem to be the only true and tenable view, and which has, of 
late, come out in new triumph from the deep struggles of modern 
German theology. 

1. The first is the Orthodox or Supranaturalistic view of Christ’s 
life. ‘This view, which is as old as Christianity itself, is held by 
the evangelical Protestant churches in common with the Roman 
Catholic Church. Its bearing may be summed up as follows :— 
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The four Gospels are divinely inspired books, and relate genuine 
history, without error or contradiction. Christ is God and man in 
one person; was conceived by the Holy Ghost, and born of the 
Virgin Mary. The miracles ascribed to him by the evangelists 
were truly performed by him, and were the natural manifestation 
of the power of God dwelling in him. All his words are spirit and 
life—the revealing of a new spiritual creation. He died on the 
cross for the sins of men; rose again on the third day; and 
ascended to the right hand of the Father, where he rules, ‘ head 
over all things to the church, which is his body, the fullness of him 
that filleth all in all.” 

2. The second view is the Detstic or Naturalistic, according to 
which the evangelical history was the product of an invention im- 
posed upon the world by its authors ; and Christ an ordinary man, 
who, from selfish and interested designs, has been raised by his fol- 
lowers to the imaginary dignity of a divine being. This position was 
first taken by the heathen opponents of Christianity, such as Celsus, 
Porphyrius, and the emperor Julizanus Apostata. It was after- 
ward adopted by many of the English Deists, e. g., Morgan, 
Chubb, and particularly Woolston, in his ‘‘ Six Discourses on the 
Miracles of our Saviour.” The French infidels of the last cen- 
tury, Voltaire, the Encyclopedists, and the author of the Systeme 
de la Nature, followed, yea, even exceeded, the English Deists in 
hatred of Christianity ; and brought on, as a natural consequence, 
the French Revolution, with its horrible scenes, and with its ridi- 
culous attempt to depose Gop himself, and seat human reason 
upon the throne of the world. But the most remarkable and 
scientific exposition of this view is to be found in the anonymous 
Fragments which Lessing discovered in the library of Wolfenbiittel, 
and which he began to publish in 1774, not “ because he agreed 
with them, but because he wished to rouse the spirit of inquiry.” 
This called forth the witty remark of Semler, that Lessing’s pro- 
cedure was “ like setting a city on fire in order to try the engines.” 
It is now well known that the real author of these Fragments was 
Hermann Samuel Retmarus.* According to the Fragments, 
the laws and doctrines of the Old Testament were too barbarous 
and dangerous to have come from God; the miracles of Scripture 
were so contradictory, absurd, and incredible, that they could be 
nothing else but deceptions practiced to secure the reverence and 
obedience of the superstitious multitude ; the design of Jesus was 
a political one; his relation to John the Baptist rested on a pre- 


* Gurlitt has put this beyond doubt in the “ Leipziger Literaturzeitung,” 
1827, No. 55. 
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vious mutual compact to recommend each other to the people; 
and his plan was finally frustrated by his unforeseen death, which 
his disciples tried to evade by making the world believe he had 
arisen, and by cunningly modifying his doctrine accordingly. 

It would be, of course, labor spent in vain to set about anything 
like a serious refutation of such wicked crudities at this day. To 
build the most sacred experience of millions of Christians, nay, the 
whole history of eighteen hundred years, upon a wretched impo- 
sition, or even upon a skillful trick, of selfish hypocrites, is not 
only an insult done to Christ and his apostles, but to the human race 
and common sense. No writer of any self-respect would dare now 
to fall in with such a view. One glance even at the lofty sublimity 
of the moral character of Christ and his apostles, as it strikes even 
the casual reader in every line of the New Testament, is enough 
to class such a theory among the grossest absurdities which ever 
proceeded from a perverted human brain. 

3. Not so contemptible, but yet not much better if carried out 
to its ultimate results, is the Rationalistic or Euhemeristic* mode 
of explaining the life and miracles of Christ. This view was held 
by several German theologians about the close of the last and the 
beginning of the present century, and reached its classical perfec- 
tion in the “‘Commentaries on the Gospels” and “ Life of Jesus,” 
by Dr. Pavtus, a man whose extensive learning and mental acumen 
might, under the influence of the Spirit of God, have done great 
service to the cause of truth and piety. 

By Rationalism is commonly meant that form of theology which 
receives only so much of the Christian religion as can be under- 
stood by our natural reason, (ratio,) or, more properly speaking, 
by our common sense. Interpreters of this school hold reason to 
be, of course, as pure and sound now as when it proceeded ori- 
ginally from the hands of the Creator; and they make it the rule 
and judge of all truth, even of the word of God. Whatever goes 
beyond its horizon, is either rejected as the superstition of bygone 
ages, or explained away as poetical figure, and brought down to 
the level of every day thoughts and events. Rationalism has an 
inborn hatred of mystery, and tries to make everything clear and 
palpable. Gé0the has characterized it in his usual masterly 
way :— : 


* From Euhemerus, the heathen forerunner of the German Rationalist 
Paulus. He explained the gods of the Greek mythology as sages, heroes, 
kings, and tyrants, whose deeds gained them divine honors.—Cf. Diod. Sicul. 
Bibl. Fragm., 1. vi; Cicero, de Nat. Deor. i, 42. 
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‘“ Daran erkenn ’ich den gelehrten Herrn 
Was ihr nicht tastet, steht euch meilenfern, 
Was ihr nicht fasst, das fehlt euch ganz und gar, 
Was ihr nicht rechnet, glaubt ihr, sei nicht wahr, 
Was ihr nicht wagt, hat fiir euch kein gewicht, 
Was ihr nicht miinzt, das, meint ihr, ge]te nicht.”* 


The German Rationalists, like our Unitarians, have a very high 
opinion of the moral beauties of our holy religion; but they 
reject the doctrinal basis on which it rests. They look upon 
Christ as the greatest sage and the highest model of character ; 
but they will not admit his divinity in the sense of the church. He 
is, after all, a mere man, different from others only in degree, 
primus inter pares. Everything, therefore, in the evangelical his- 
tory which transcends the power of man, and the capacity of com- 
mon sense, must be either denied or explained naturally. Dr. 
Paulus sets out with the remark, that the Biblical critic must care- 
fully distinguish between the fact itself and the judgment of those 
who performed or who related it; and that his duty is to select the 
former in its original purity, free from all the disturbing influences 
and opinions of the time of its occurrence. The miracles of Christ 
will thus be found to lose their supernatural appearance, and to be 
either deeds of philanthropy, of medical skill, or of accident and 
good luck. ; 

To be more clear we shall adduce some specimens of this so- 
called natural interpretation, which, however, turns out to be most 
unnatural and absurd. The glory of the Lord, which, in the night 
of Christ’s birth, shone about the shepherds of Bethlehem, was an 
wgnis fatuus. ‘The miracle attending Christ’s baptism is reduced 
to thunder and lightning, and a sudden dispersion of the clouds. 
The tempter in the wilderness was a cunning Pharisee, sent out 
by the Jewish authorities to try whether Jesus could perform 
miracles, and whether he might not be used against the Roman 
yoke. ‘The changing of water into wine was a wedding joke, and 
the delusion of the company must be charged upon the twilight. 
The feeding of five thousand men can easily be explained by sup- 
posing them to have brought their own provisions with them. The 
daughter of Jairus, the youth of Nain, and Lazarus, were not really 


* Herein I recognize the high-learned man! 
What you have never handled—no man can; 
What you can’t grasp, is sheer nonentity ; 
What you cannot account for, cannot be ; 
What your scales have not proved, can have no weight ; 
What you ’ve not stamped, can never circulate. 
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dead, and needed only medical assistance. Christ’s walking on the 
sea rests on a false translation ; 7epetatety éni tie SaAdoons, means 
only ‘to walk around the sea on the high bank,” which, of course, is 
nothing extraordinary. The Saviour’s resurrection was an awaking 
from a trance or swoon; and Dr. Paulus attributes a great deal to 
the spices and the coolness of the grave in resuscitating the slum- 
bering powers of life, and does not forget tu quote Josephus, 
(Vita 75,) who makes mention of a man who was brought to life 
again after having been taken down from the cross. The ascen- 
sion is explained in this way, namely, that Christ, hidden from his 
disciples by a cloud accidentally intervening between them, disap- 
peared among the trees, and soon died in some unknown place in 
consequence of his wounds. 

It seems to be almost incredible that men should waste so much 
learning and acumen of mind in support of such hypotheses, which 
are not only revolting to our moral and religious feelings, but even 
to common sense itself, the highest authority of Rationalists. 
This system, however, as it reached its culmination, dogmatically 
in Wegscheider, exegetically in Paulus, is also dying out with 
them ; and it is one of the greatest triumphs of modern German 
philosophy and theology to have scientifically conquered this form 
of infidelity. To be sure, the Rationalismus communis sive vul- 
garis, as it is sometimes called in distinction from speculative 
Rationalism, has a great many adherents yet among older minis- 
ters and laymen of superficial education. It has assumed, even 
within the last few years, a new practical importance in the party 
of the “ Friends of Light,” with the preacher Uhlich at their head, 
and among the followers of the pseudo-reformer Ronge, one of the 
shallowest men that ever succeeded in making a noise in the 
world. But it is noticeable, that not one theologian of any dis- 
tinction as a scholar belongs to them. Among the German uni- 
versities that of Giessen is the only one where Rationalism has 
still the preponderance. In Halle, where it had its chief seat be- 
fore Tholuck’s arrival, the writer of this recollects very well, that, 
during his stay there in 1839, Professor Wegscheider had only 
from two to six hearers; while twenty years before, he had from 
three to four hundred. 

The professorship of Paulis, in Heidelberg, was toward the last 
reduced to a mere title. The general superintendent, Rohr, who 
used to exercise an unbounded authority in the grand duchy of 
Saxony, has been completely ridiculed in his well-known contro- 
versy with Hase, professor in Jena. Dr. Bretschneider, of Gotha, 
has only weight yet by his scholarship, which does good service 
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in his valuabie edition of the Corpus Reformatorum now in progress. 
Of his dogmatic theology Marheineke remarked, so long as twenty 
years ago: “ The general superintendent, Bretschneider, has called 
my dogmatik at once pietistic, mystical, and transcendental. It is 
but justice to mention in apology for him, first, that he belongs to 
a long exploded theolcgical tendency ; secondly, that he does not 
know the meaning of the terms he here uses ; and, thirdly, that he 
professedly judges only according to his own subjectivity, which 
means as much as nothing.” ‘The philosophy of common-sense 
Rationalism is so shallow that it could not possibly satisfy such pro- 
found thinkers as Schleiermacher, Schelling, and Hegel ; and they 
have completely overthrown it. Its general view of life is so prosa- 
ical, that the poets of the romantic school, the two Schlegels, Tieck, 
and Novalis, made it the subject of keen sarcasm. Its interpre- 
tation of the Bible, in its vain attempt to reconcile its theory with 
the sacred text, does such violence to all laws of grammar and 
sound hermeneutics, that it received its death-blow from the 
gigantic progress of the later German philology. Even men who 
sympathize dogmatically, either in whole or in part, with the tenets 
of Rationalism, such as Fritzsche, Meyer, Riickert, de Wette, and 
Winer, reject its interpretations on mere philological grounds ; 
and have to acknowledge that the church, and particularly the re- 
formers of the sixteenth century, have rightly understood the Bible. 
It is an undeniable merit of Strauss, that he has triumphantly ex- 
posed the grammatical sins, the philosophical absurdities and in- 
consistencies, of the natural interpretation of the miracles. His 
“‘ Leben Jesu” is a complete refutation of the ‘‘ Leben Jesu” by 
Dr. Paulus. Thus one infidel has killed another, justifying the 
hope that the same fate will fall upon Strauss. Indeed, this de- 
sirable result has already been partly brought about by the infamous 
productions of Wetsse and of Bruno Bauer. 

It is perfectly obvious, on the stand-point of modern exegesis, that 
the system which we have been describing is utterly at war with 
the plain, natural meaning of the sacred writers, and that it charges 
them witli ie imbecility of mistaking every-day occurrences for 
miracles. But who in the world can earnestly believe that those 
fishermen, who have exerted more influence over the world than 
all the philosophers, poets, conquerors, and kings, put together, 
were destitute of their proper senses and ordinary faculties? 
Rationalism only removes one miracle in order to put a much 
greater one in its place. 

But it must not be concluded that because this kind of Rational- 
ism has been overcome scientifically by modern German theology, 
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and may be placed thus far among antiquated heresies, that it is 
also destroyed practically, much less that with it infidelity in gene- 
ral has been silenced. On the contrary, unbelief will constantly 
assume new forms, and continue to exist as long as the church is 
militant, compelling it to enter more and more deeply into the 
nature of our most holy faith. From those very scientific quarters 
in which the common-sense Rationalism had been slain and buried 
there arose a more fearful enemy of Christianity who threatened 
to dissolve the whole history of the Saviour into visions and dreams 
of the imagination. This leads us to the consideration of the most 
powerful attack which has ever been made against the Gospels 
from the department of learning and science, and which has, as 
already mentioned, helped to call forth the work of Neander. 

4. The fourth and last point of view in which the life of Christ 
has been treated is the Mythic, which sinks our religion to the 
level of heathen mythologies, thus destroying its objective reality, 
and making it the product of speculative fancy. It has been said* 
that the allegorical mode of interpretation is the mother of the 
mythic. We find it among the Jews in Alexandria, who had 
largely imbibed the ideas of Greek, particularly Platonic, philo- 
sophy, and tried to reconcile it with the Old Testament, which 
could only be done by going beyond the literal sense. Philo, the 
cotemporary of Christ, is well known to have reduced this alle- 
gorical interpretation to a system. The celebrated Origen adopted 
it, and applied it also to the New Testament. According to his 
trichotomic anthropology, he distinguished three meanings in the 
Bible—the literal or historical, the moral or psychic, and the mystical 
or pneumatic ; the first corresponding to the body, the second to the 
soul, the third to the spirit.t But Origen’s allegorizing tendency 
did not lead him to deny the sacred history ; and no example can 
be adduced from his numerous writings on the New Testament in 
proof that he sacrificed any of Christ’s miracles. He only con- 
sidered the historical sense as insufficient in itself. So also in the 
Christian church, down to our day, the allegorical interpretation 
~has been largely made use of for practical purposes without the 
slightest intention of giving up a particle of Biblical history. Still 
it must be confessed that the tendency to allegorize is in itself un- 
sound, and will easily lead minds of a decided leaning to spiritualism 
and idealism to a decided disregard of external facts and forms. 
Besides, it opens the door to all kinds of arbitrary interpretation. 
It shows a much greater reverence for the Bible, to take out only 
* Vide Strauss, Leben Jesu, vol. i, p. 6, fourth edition. 

{ Hom. v, in Levit., § 5; De Princip. iv, 11. 
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what is in it, than to put in one’s own notions and fancies. The 
allegorical interpretation in most cases turns out to be zmposition 
instead of exposition. 

The mythic interpretation took its rise toward the end of the 
last century, and was intimately connected with the critical inves- 
tigations of that period into heathen antiquity, particularly of the 
origin and nature of the mythological religions. Heyne, the cele- 
brated philologist, laid down the principle that all the history, 
philosophy, and religion of antiquity, proceeded from myths.* The 
genial Wolf tried to make the very existence of Homer doubtful, 
and ascribed his immortal poems to the poetical spirit of the Greek 
nation. The great historian Niebuhr dissolved the old Roman 
history, as related by Livy, into myths and unreliable traditions. 
No wonder that in such a critical and revolutionary age the prin- 
ciple of Heyne and Schelling was applied also to the religion of 
the Bible. It was done by certain neological critics, who had, 
from the start, some misgiving at the natural interpretation of their 
fellow-rationalists. Gabler, Vater, de Wette, Eichhorn, and 
Lorenz Bauer, interpreted first some parts of the Old Testament 
history mythically ; Ammon, Gabler, Eichhorn, Kaiser, Ber- 
tholdt, de Wette, Hase, and Usteri, extended the process to the 
New Testament, but yet only to a partial extent. Ammon and 
Hase, for instance, confined the mythic view to the beginning and 
end of Christ’s life; Eichhorn and de Wette to those parts of the 
first three Gospels which are not confirmed by the Gospel of 
St. John. 

To Dr. David Friedrich Strauss undoubtedly belongs the 
honor (!) of having carried this stand-point consistently through the 
whole evangelical history. He left his predecessors far in the 
rear in ability as well as in boldness; and his ‘‘ Leben Jesu” will 
always remain the classical work of this school. It may be said 
to be the concentration of all former efforts made by human reason 
and human learning against the basis of Christianity ; and a suc- 
cessful refutation of it would be the greatest triumph of theology. 
The writer of this sketch, who, soon after the appearance of the 
work, studied in the university where it was written, and where 
the personal recollections of the youthful author, and of his stirring 
lectures to the students of Tiibingen, were yet quite fresh, recol- 
lects very well what an immense sensation this production made 
throughout Germany. Hardly a day passed that it was not made 
the subject of the most earnest and exciting discussion. Some 


-* “ A mythis omnis priscorum hominum cum historia tum philosophia pro- 
cedit.”—Ad Apollod. Athen. Bibl. notae, p. 3, seg. 
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thought that the hour of the downfall of the Christian church and 
religion had struck, while others expected good results from the 
struggle. ‘This is the crisis of the disease,” they said; “ thou- 
sands will shrink from the fearful abyss, and return to the good 
old faith; the church will overcome this enemy as all others, and 
then stand more firmly than ever.” Some even expressed the hope 
that the author himself, if he sincerely inquired after truth, could 
not remain in this extreme position, and would, ere long, recall his 
errors. At first none seemed to venture on the arena to oppose him, 
but soon a whole host of answers from both orthodox and semi- 
orthodox theologians appeared, and calmed down the fears of the 
agitated friends of religion. 

Strauss was born in 1806 at Ludwigsburg, in the kingdom of 
Wiirtemberg. As a student at Tubingen, he was always indus- 
trious, retired, seemingly modest, correct, and, at one time, thought 
even to be pious. In talents and scholarship he stood first in his 
class. He finished his education at Berlin, from which city he re- 
turned, somewhat changed, to Tiibingen. He cultivated his mind 
particularly in the school of Schleiermacher’s criticism and Hegel’s 
metaphysical pantheism. His learning is not so extensive as that 
of Tholuck, Neander, Baur, and others, but very well digested, 
accurate, nice, and adroitly managed. His acumen is admirable. 
No discrepancy in the Gospels, how slight soever, escapes his 
observation. He acts toward the records as a lawyer, who hears 
their accounts, and seeks to involve them in contradiction, in order 
to destroy the weight of their testimony. He writes with more 
elegance, clearness, vivacity, point, and wit, than most of the 
German theologians. At the same time his work is gharacterized 
by an air of calmness and indifference in regard to the result. He 
pulls down the most venerable structures of antiquity without a sigh 
or regret. It seems not to cause him the least pain that his con- 
clusions, if they are correct, must deprive millions of their only 
comfort in life, and their only hope in death. There he stands 
upon the ruins of the greatest and most sacred life which ever 
appeared among men, like a marble statue, with the all-sufficient 
air of a Stoic philosopher. It is true,.in the last chapter he affects 
to build up again what he has destroyed, by referring to an ab- 
stract idea what the church finds in the person of Jesus Christ. 
A miserable substitute indeed! ‘‘ Humanity as a whole,” we are 
told, ‘‘is the God-man, the Saviour of the world, the child of the 
visible mother, nature, and of the invisible father, spirit. Humanity 
is the incarnate God; she performs miracles -by subduing nature 
in her wonderful inventions, such as steamboats and railroads. 
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We are saved by faith in this Christ, that is, by coming to the 
painful consciousness of our individuality, and finding ourselves, at 
the same time, embraced in the general race, which constantly 
rises from the grave ”—the only immortality known in pantheistic 
philosophy.* In a speculative church like this all worship would 
have to be the worship of genius, (or hero-worship, as Carlyle 
calls it;) all prayers must be addressed to the spirit of humanity, 
that is, must be self-adoration. Can such a system save an im- 
mortal soul? Thus far, at least, it has not. 

Strauss is a Rationalist in the general sense of the term, so far 
forth as he rejects everything which he cannot comprehend with 
his natural reason; but his philosophy is of a very different kind 
from that of Rationalism proper: it is not deistic, but pantheistic ; 
it does not separate God from the world in an abstract way, but 
confounds the two by deifying the idea of humanity; it is not 
popular, but speculative and transcendental ; not Ebionitish, but 
Gnostic. His infidelity is more refined and profound than that of 
Bahrdt, Paulus, Rohr, or Wegscheider, but on, this very account 
more dangerous where it once has taken hold. While the older 
Rationalists retain the tenets of natural religion, particularly the 
three ideas of Kant, namely, God, liberty, and immortality, Strauss 
would fain deprive us of a personal God, of a personal Christ, and 
of individual immortality. While Paulus holds fast to the his- 
torical character of Christ’s life, only excluding all supernatural 
and miraculous agency, Strauss dissolves nearly the whole of it 
into mythological fables, produced, not from any impure motives, 
to be sure, as the Wolfenbittel Fragmentist would make us be- 
lieve, but ugconsciously, by the creative power of a pious en- 
thusiasm. 

Strauss requires from the biographer of Jesus that his heart and 
mind be perfectly free from religious and dogmatic suppositions 
and prejudices ; and claims, in the preface to his first edition, (vol. 
i, p. v,) this freedom ( Voraussetzungslosigkeit) as the fruit of his 
own philosophical studies. This, however, is a conceit. It is ab- 
solutely impossible for a theologian to get rid of all suppositions, 
else he would have to give up himself, and commence with nothing. 
But of the creature the maxim is perfectly true, ex nzhilo nthil fit. 
it is the privilege of the Creator only to make something out of no- 
thing. We must require, rather, that the biographer of Jesus proceed 
from right suppositions, from sincere love of truth, and deep reve- 
rence for Him whom the most superficial observation shows to be 
the greatest benefactor of mankind, and the only comfort and hope 


* Leben Jese, vol. ii, p. 710. 
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of millions. Strauss was full of false prejudices from the begin- 
ning, in spite of his assertion to the contrary. He had established 
in his mind, before writing his work, the principle, that miracles 
are impossible ; that the Hegelian philosophy, as he understood it, 
was the only true philosophy; that the orthodox and rationalistic 
view of the evangelical history was obsolete; and also many other 
suppositions, which guide and determine him more or less in all 
his arguments and conclusions. 

Our critic does not reach such a height of folly and absolute 
skepticism as to deny altogether the historical existence of Jesus 
Christ; but he reduces it to a mere skeleton. According to him, 
Christ was a religious genius, who first awoke to the consciousness 
of the essential unity (or, rather, identity) of God and men. But 
this is all: in no feature was he specifically different from other 
individual men. The superhuman glory with which the evange- 
lists surround him is nothing but the reflection of their own mis- 
taken ideas. His views may be thus set forth :— 

By mythus we are to understand the representation of a religious 
idea in the form of a fact which the author honestly believes to have 
really happened. It is intimately related to the creations of poetry; 
but it differs from them, at the same time, in this, that the poet, in 
most cases, is conscious of the unhistorical character of his pro- 
ductions, while the mythus rests always on a self-deception in this 
respect. The mythus, moreover, has not a simply individual cha- 
racter, but proceeds from the general spirit of a religious society 
or of a nation.* Older writers have made a distinction between 
historical and philosophical myths. But the first, (historical myths,) 
which rest on some fact, are better called legends, (Sagen, for 
which we cannot find a term precisely corresponding in English.) 
Now the first Christian community was pregnant with the Mes- 
sianic ideas of the Old Testament, which assumed new vigor and 
life from the person of Jesus. Moses had announced a prophet 
like him. Deut. xviii, 15; Acts iii, 22; vii, 37. The Messiah 
was to proceed from the family of David, and from the town of 
Bethlehem. Isa. ix, 7; xi, 1; Micah v, 1; Luke i, 32; Matt. 
ii, 5; xxii, 42; John vii, 42; Acts ii, 30. He was to be, accord- 
ing to prophecy, a prophet, priest, and king, performing all kinds 
of miracles ; opening the eyes of the blind, unstopping the ears of 
the deaf, making the lame man to leap as a hart, and the tongue 
of the dumb to sing. Isa. xxxv, 5, seq.; xxxii, 3, 4; Matt. xi, 5; 


* Comp. Baur’s Review of Olifried Miiller’s “« Prolegomena 2u einer wisseni- 
schaftlichen Mythologie,” in Jakn’s Jahrbiichern f. Phil: u. Paedag., 1628, 
vol. i, p. 7; Strauss, Leben Jesu, vol. i, $§ 14, 15. 
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Luke vii, 21, seq. He was to suffer and to die for the sins of his 
people, Isa. liii; at the same time, however, he should not see 
corruption, but rise triumphantly from the grave. Psa. xvi, 10; 
Acts ii, 31; x, 35. The enthusiasm for Jesus excited in the dis- 
ciples made them believe that all these prophecies were fulfilled in 
him, and their own ideas assumed, unconsciously, the nature of 
external facts. They were not able to hold fast the idea of a divine 
human Saviour in its abstract universality ; and thus the Christian 
church generally since that time has always identified it with the 
individual Jesus of Nazareth, until some philosophers and critics 
in the nineteenth century discovered the incongruence of the abso- 
lute and the individual, and succeeded in saving the idea of a God- 
man by sundering it from the inadequate historical and individual 
form with which the imagination of antiquity had clothed it. 

This is the general substance of the work in question. The 
manner in which Strauss carries out his principle is rather mono- 
tonous. He takes up the different accounts of the Gospels on each 
part of Christ’s life, involves them in contradiction with each other, 
to prepare the way for the denial of their historical character, and 
then goes on to show that the orthodox exposition, as represented 
in our days mainly by Olshausen, cannot be maintained ; and from 
this he passes over to the rationalisfic interpretation of Paulus and 
others to prove that it is equally untenable from philosophical as 
well as exegetical reasons. Having thus, as he imagines, destroyed 
the former interpretations, he thinks himself driven to the mythic 
view as the only one consistent with the principles of sound 
criticism. 

Without pretending, of course, to bestow a thorough review on 
the work, which would require us to write a book, we mention 
some of the arguments which shake the foundation of this dange- 
rous system. The importance of the subject is such that our 
readers, we hope, will willingly consent to examine it a little 
further. 

The two chief grounds on which Strauss rests his attempt to 
invalidate the extraordinary events in Christ’s life, are the apparent 
contradictions in the accounts of the Gospels, and the alledged : 
impossibility of miracles. The first is of a critical, the second of 4 
a philosophical, nature. 4 

Every careful reader of a Synovsis Evangeliorum must see at once 
that the four Gospels differ frequently, not only in chronological ar- 
rangement, but also in the accounts themselves. The difference is 
most striking in the relation of the Gospel of St. John to the so-called 
Synoptics. But it will be found, at the same time, that these differ- 
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ences do not affect any essential point either in history or in doctrine. 
All the leading portions of Christ’s life stand out clear and impreg- 
nable; yea, the discrepancies go only to confirm the general truth of 
the gospel history ; affording the strongest possible proof that there 
was no collusion among the evangelists. Each drew from his own 
observations and sources with perfect honesty and conscientious- 
ness. Moreover, the differences are not contradictions, but com- 
plements of each other. A building or a landscape may be repre- 
sented from different sides, so as to furnish occasion for many 
pictures ; why not an immortal man also? It was absolutely am- 
possible for one evangelist to give a complete picture of the Sa- 
viour, in whom the fullness of the Godhead dwelleth bodily. Even 
Socrates, who was a mere man, could not be fully represented by 
one disciple. How different is Plato’s description of his character 
and system from Xenophon’s! And yet the one only gives, as it 
were, the body, the other the soul, of the same person. There is 
no doubt that if Strauss had applied the same acumen in harmo- 
nizing the four Gospels that he has done in dividing them, he 
would have been much more successful, ‘because the truth would 
have been on his side. . 

But even if we grant that the so-called harmonistic efforts can- 
not remove all the real differences, does it follow that the life of 
the Saviour is amythus? No more preposterous conclusion could 
be drawn than this. If such a conclusion can rest on such a pre- 
mise, the whole history of the world falls to the ground. That is 
one of the best portions in Tholuck’s book against Strauss, in 
which he proves, with considerable learning, that the same, nay, 
much greater, discrepancies exist in the accounts given by the 
greatest historians of facts in profane history which no sane man 
has ever dreamed of doubting.* We shall only hint at one ex- 
ample. The Life of Alexander the Great was written partly by 
eye-witnesses of his own actions, by his warriors and friends, such 
as Ptolemeus, Aristobulus, Nearchus, Marsyas, Eumenes, Baeto, 
&c., of whose writings Arrian, Plutarch, and Strabo, have pre- 
served faithful extracts. A comparison of these writings affords a 
whole string of discrepancies. One leaves out what the other 
relates as the most prominent facts in the life of his hero. 
They do not even agree in regard to the date of Alexander’s death. 
Eumenes and Diodotus, who wrote down the events daily as they 
occurred, say that he died the 11th of June; but Aristobulus and 
Ptolemeus, who were present at his death-bed, mention the 13th. 

* Dr. A. Tholuck, die Glaubwirdigkeit der evangelischen Geschichte, se- 


cond edition, p. 443; seq. 
Vax. VIII.—17 
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According to Aristobulus, Alexander had reigned twelve years and 
eight months; according to Diodorus Siculus and Castor, twelve 
years and seven months; according to the first book of the Mak- 
kab., Josephus and Eratosthenes, just twelve years ; according to 
Cornelius Nepos and Livy, thirteen years; and Justinus makes 
it thirty-five years and one month! 

To come down to later times, it is well known that the bio- 
graphers of Luther disagree about many events in the life of the 
great reformer: for instance, the place and circumstances of his 
birth; the time of the death of a certain friend, which decided 
his conversion; the date of many of his most valuable produc- 
tions, &c. A learned and witty theologian, the late Dr. Wurm, 
of Wiirtemberg, has written (in opposition to Strauss) a “ Life of 
Luther,” in which he dissolves the reformer’s entire history into 
mere fables. This kind of reductio ad absurdum is of no little 
force. There is more agreement, on the whole, among the four 
biographers of Jesus than in the accounts on any other great man 
in the history of the world. The differences, therefore, which 
still may remain in the Gospels do not furnish the least founda- 
tion for such a skepticism as we have here under consideration. 

It is perfectly plain from the whole “ Leben Jesu,” that the 
ruling argument is not a historical or critical, but a philosophical 
one, namely, the supposed impossibility of miracles. This always 
gives the ultimate decision. Strauss says, “‘A change of water 
into wine contradicts the laws of nature; therefore, the second 
chapter of St. John must relate a fable. J cannot comprehend 
how the dead can rise from the grave; therefore, the resurrection 
of Lazarus and of Jesus is an impossibility.” Thus he makes his 
mental capacities, in ridiculous and wicked presumption, the mea- 
sure of all truth. But this argument proves too much, and, conse- 
quently, nothing, according to a well-known law in logic; for 
neither Dr. Strauss, nor any philosopher, has succeeded yet in 
understanding the fact of the first creation, or the generation of a 
single individual, or the nature of the union between soul and 
body. ; 
“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 


To confess the imperfection of our present knowledge, and to bow 
before the infinitude of truth, is wisdom; to reject the reality of 
things because we do not understand them, is folly itself, and re- 
minds one of the blind man, who denies the existence of the sun 
and of colors because he cannot see them. The skepticism of 
Strauss has its ultimate root in his pantheism, that is, in the denial 
17* 
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of a personal living God. His God is a sheer abstraction, the 
idea of humanity, which comes to self-consciousness and active 
reality only in individual men. It is the object of philosophy and 
of speculative theology to show the utter untenableness of such a 
conception of the divine Being. Wherever God is understood to 
be the almighty, omnipresent, self-conscious, ever-living, and in- 
dependent ground of all existence, we must ascribe to him likewise 
the power of suspending, or rather of subordinating, the laws of 
nature, the work of his own hand, to the higher objects of his spi- 
ritual kingdom. And if we once believe the solemn declaration 
of Jesus Christ, that he and the Father are one, we must expect 
from him miraculous works. It would be a miracle, indeed, if the 
Saviour of mankind had not done things surpassing the standard 
of merely human actions. With him, miracles are rather natural, 
a matter of course; the necessary manifestations of a higher world 
im this lower sphere of existence in order to raise the latter to the 
life of God itself. 

Mythological fables originate in times, and among nations, in 
which the conception of the one true God is wanting, and fan- 
tastic imagination rules over clear reason. But the age of Christ 
was comparatively a critical one, and was distinguished by the 
highest culture which antiquity attained. The productive period 
of Grecian and Roman mythology had long passed away ; and the 
educated heathen philosophers and poets, far from adding new 
material to the fanciful religion of their ancestors, were rather dis- 
posed to treat the whole of it either with skepticism or with down- 
right scorn and sarcasm. 

Moreover, the creation of myths requires, that the real or ima- 
ginary person to which they refer be removed from the writer or 
inventor by a considerable distance of time. It is impossible to 
imagine that the whole gospel history should have been thus in- 
vented within the short period of thirty years after Christ’s life on 
earth. He was known personally by hundreds and thousands. 
His miracles, his words, his death, were not obscure occur- 
rences, but public before the world. The apostles and disciples, in 
spite of their oriental origin, had at least as good sense as we have. 
St. Paul, moreover, was a scholar of keen mind, and such a depth 
of thought as to leave even the greatest sages of Greece far in the 
rear. He most certainly could not be so easily imposed upon, 
much less as he was originally an enemy to Christianity and a 
persecutor of the church of the Most High. 

The whole theory of Strauss, therefore, is destitute of founda- 
tion, and falls to the ground, if it can be proved that the Gospels 
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were written by the men whose names they bear. He feels this 
very sensibly, and tries, therefore, in the introduction to his work, 
to unsettle this old belief of all Christendom, and more particularly 
to shake the authenticity of the Gospel.of John. But this is the 
very weakest portion of his book. He passes over this most im- 
portant question, which ought to be settled first, before he has any 
right to proceed, with remarkable levity and superficiality. The 
genuineness of the Gospels is better supported by the oldest tra- 
ditions than that of any book of antiquity. It is true we have no 
satisfactory testimony in favor of the Gospel of St. John from the 
first century, at least not satisfactory to a skeptical mind. But 
Treneus, who flourished after the middle of the second century, 
declares distinctly, that John, the disciple of the Lord, who “‘leaned 
upon his bosom,” wrote, after the other evangelists, his Gospel 
during his stay at Ephesus.* This testimony is the more import- 
ant, as Irenzeus had spent his youth in Asia Minor, and lived 
there in intimate intercourse with the venerable martyr Polycarp, 
the disciple and personal friend of St. John himself. ‘I recol- 
lect,” says Irenzus, in one of his letters,t ‘‘those scenes of my. 
youth much better than things which have happened but recently ; 
for what we learn in our youth grows up with the soul, and be- 
comes so much interwoven with it, that I am still able even to 
point out the places where the blessed Polycarp used to sit in de- 
livering his discourses, that I still remember his going out and 
coming in, the peculiarities of his mode of life, the form of his 
person, the orations which he delivered to the people, and how he 
spoke of his intercourse with John, and the others, who had seen 
the Lord ; how he related their speeches, and what he heard from 
them about the Lord, his miracles and doctrine—all of which 
Polycarp communicated as received from those who were eye- 
witnesses of the word of life, and in agreement. with the Scriptures. 
To all these things I listened at that time carefully, according to 
the grace of God given unto me; I marked them not on paper, but 
on my heart; and repeat them constantly, according to the same 
grace.” But still more, Polycarp and Papias, the apostolic fa- 
thers, and cotemporaries of John, knew and quoted his first epistle,f. 


* Adv. Her., iii, 1, "Erecra Twdvyne 6 padyrig tot Kupiov, 6 at éxi aripdog 
abtot dvareowr, kai abtic ééduxe Td EbayyéAov, tv Enéow rig ’Aotac dtatpiBuv. 

¢ Ap. Euseb. Hist. Eccles. v, 20. : 

{ Eusebius, Hist. Eccl., iii, 39, Kéypnrac & 6 abri¢ (6 Tamiac) papreptarg 
and tig mpotépac “Iwdvvov émiotoAje. Polycarpi Epist..ad Philipp. c. 7: Ide 
yap, d¢ dv un duoroyy “Inooty Xprorov ty capi éAndAvBévat, avtixpioté¢ tort, (cf. 
1. John iv, 3.) 
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which every critic must acknowledge to have proceeded from the 
same pen as the Gospel, so much so, that both productions must 
stand or fall together. Yea, even in the concluding verse of the 
Gospel itself we have, in all probability, a testimony of the disciples 
of John and elders at Ephesus, John xxi, 24: “This is the disciple 
which testifieth of these things, and wrote these things: and we* 
know that his testimony is true.” 

All these testimonies of the oldest church tradition are most 
powerfully supported by the internal evidences of the fourth Gos- 
pel itself in favor of its genuineness. The writer must have been 
an eye-witness of the events which he relates, according to his own 
declarations. John i, 14; xix, 35; 1 John i, 1-3. He speaks 
of himself in a somewhat mysterious way, calling himself ‘the - 
disciple whom Jesus loved,” (John xix, 26; xx, 2,) or the “ other 
disciple,” (John xx, 3, 4, 8,) or the disciple who was “ leaning on 
Jesus’ bosom.” John xiii, 23, 25. It is evident, however, from 
these passages, that the writer must have been one of the three 
favorite apostles of the Lord. It cannot be St. James; for he died 
as early as A. D. 44, before any book of the New Testament was 
written. It cannot be Peter; for the disciple who was leaning on 
Jesus’ bosom is expressly distinguished from him. Therefore it 
must have been St. John; yea, it is very likely that the appellation 
of the disciple “‘ whom Jesus loved,” is nothing but an explanation 
of his own name, which, according to the Hebrew, signifies ‘“ Je- 
hovah (that is, Christ, inthe Old Testament, John xii, 6) has been 
merciful.” 

If Strauss would be consistent, he could not possibly stop with 
his theory, but must proceed to the monstrous conclusion, that the 
writer of the fourth Gospel, and in fact all the authors of the New 
Testament, were willful impostors, and thus fall back upon the 
position of the basest of English Deists, French infidels, and of the 
Wolfenbittel Fragmentist. Although his Leben Jesu is written 
with more scientific force than all former attacks against Chris- 
tianity, it labors under most difficulties, and can be most readily 
reduced ad absurdum. ‘Take, for instance, his view on Christ’s 
resurrection. According to him, it rests on mere visions of the 
apostles. But what sensible person can earnestly persuade him- 
self to believe that not only eleven, but, according to St. Paul’s 
report, (1 Cor. xv,) fifty persons had the same vision at one and 


* From this we conclude that there was more than one who wrote this 
verse, as the evangelist, in speaking of himself, always uses the third person 
singular. 
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the same time in clear daylight? And then, again, to make the 
whole history of the church, this most powerful and overwhelming 
of all realities, rest on a false dream—what a preposterous imagi- 
nation! ‘This really is substituting a much greater miracle in the 
place of those which the plain Christian humbly receives, and 
from which he derives all his comfort in life and hope in death. 

Thus we are forced back, even by the process of a critical 
investigation, to that view of Christ’s life which is as old as 
Christianity itself, and which will live as long as He who is the 
life and the resurrection itself, while all systems of infidelity are 
doomed to oblivion and perdition. We may fairly say, even of 
Strauss, that he belongs already to a bygone age. He will never 
revive again, except it be among transcendental Unitarians and 
Universalists in the new world. In Germany his palmy days are 
for ever gone. His book has called forth a great number of most 
valuable productions, by which our good old faith in the historical 
Christ has been more firmly established than ever. 

To this anti-Strauss literature belongs Dr. Neander’s ‘ Leben 
Jesu Christi,” a book which has not only a passing, polemical, but 
also a permanent, positive value. The opposition to Strauss, to be 
complete, required a work which should cover the whole ground, 
and should put a new building in the place of that deplorable ruin 
of a spirit rejoicing in destruction. We are very glad that this 
book has made its appearance in the English language. Pro- 
fessors M’Clintock and Blumenthal have a claim to the lasting 
gratitude of American theologians for executing this task, which 
was by no means easy, owing partly to the subject itself, partly to 
the peculiarities of Neander’s style. But they were well qualified 
for it. Professor Blumenthal is a German by birth and education ; 
Professor M’Clintock by inoculation, at least as far as the language 
is concerned ; and we cannot but believe that their united labors 
have produced about as good a translation as anybody in this 
country could have prepared. 

We have detained our readers already too long to enlarge upon 
the production of one of the greatest theologians of the age. Be- 
sides, it needs no recommendation from our pen; our praises 
would be rather presumptuous. The reputation of the venerable 
man who occupies a prominent place not only among the regene- 
rators of evangelical theology and piety of modern Germany, but 
also among the divines of all ages, and who has justly been styled 
the father of church history, has long been established in Europe 
and America. His extensive and thorough learning, his tender 
conscientiousness, his unfeigned humility, and his truly catholic 
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spirit, are acknowledged on all hands, and will be found fully 
manifest in this production. We would, therefore, only make a 
few remarks with the intention to prevent, if possible, his work 
before us from misconstruction. 

Neander’s Leben Jesu takes substantially what we have called 
the orthodox view on the life of the Saviour, acknowledging him 


‘to be the God-man, and the only ground of salvation, and receiving 


the New Testament as divinely inspired truth. But it is probable 
that some who are not intimately acquainted with German theology 
will doubt the soundness of some of his positions. We confess 
that we ourselves, with all our veneration for this truly great and 
good man, cannot approve of all he says, and wish many portions 
and expressions of his work were rather more strongly marked, 
particularly on account of his English and American readers. 
But two considerations must always be kept in view, tending 
greatly to modify the unsatisfactory impression which some read- 
ers might at first receive. In the first place, Neander’s style is 
characteristically loose and indefinite; and this is, to a great ex- 
tent, connected with some of his virtues, his liberality and con- 
scientiousness, but also with a certain carelessness as it regards 
form. 'Thus we must account for many expressions on the divine 
nature of Christ, which, at first sight, and severed from their con- 
nection, might seem to approach even Arian or semi-Arian views. 
It would be the greatest injustice, however, to charge him with 
any such heresy. His Church History (vol. ii, part 2) sufficiently 
shows the contrary. In the second place, it must not be forgotten 
that the German theology had to pass through gigantic struggles, 
of which we in this country can hardly form any clear idea. 
Rationalism, in the wide sense of the term, may indeed be con- 
sidered the most powerful antagonist of the church which ever 
has made its appearance in history. It is the more so, as it wears 
in Germany the respectable dress of great learning, moral earnest- 
ness, and sometimes even of a certain piety, as, for instance, in 
the case of de Wette. Should we wonder to find that those men, 
who, by divine Providence, have been called upon to overcome 
this fearful enemy, have brought away some wounds from the 
battle-field? Even thus Clemens and Origen, in opposing Gnos- 
ticism, were tinctured with some of its features; and even 
Augustine could not deny altogether the school of Platonism, 
through which he had passed into the church. But we must go 
further, and say, that Rationalism is not absolutely false; it has 
some right to exist. There are some things in the old orthodoxy 
—or perhaps we should say in the received mode of philosophizing 
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upon Christian doctrine—which must undergo severe criticism. 
It is, after all, a human system which requires constant reforma- 
tion. The mouth of reason cannot be stopped entirely. It ought 
humbly to submit, to be sure, to the divine reason, as revealed in 
the Bible and in the faith of the church. But it is the object of 
Christianity to enter not only into man’s heart, but also into his 
mind and thought. ‘Theology and Christian philosophy is a con- 
stant process, by which revelation and reason are to be brought 
nearer and nearer together, until ultimately, to speak in the lan- 
guage of St. Paul, we may see as we are seen, and know 
even as we are known. Neander would not embrace an ortho- 
doxy of mere comfort and convenience, but he would carefully 
weigh the arguments on both sides, and rather leave a matter unde- 
cided than to pronounce a hasty judgment merely to suit the taste 
of blind traditionists. 

Germany has the great mission to settle scientifically, for the 
benefit of the whole church, the great question involved in the 
very nature of Protestantism, between Rationalism and Supra- 
naturalism, private judgment and authority, reason and revelation ; 
and thus to restore the old faith, but in a new form, which shall 
mark a real progress toward the ultimate reconciliation, and free, 
intelligent agreement, of the human mind with divine truth. This 
mission, it must be confessed, is not fulfilled yet. German theo- 
logy, and, we may say, all Protestantism, is at the present time in 
a transition state. But if we really believe in that God who rules 
the hearts, and also the thoughts of men, and by his adorable wis- 
dom turns the whole stream of history to his glory, we cannot 
possibly despair; we must rather, full of hope, look for a new 
reformation, which shall complete the glorious work of the six- 
teenth century. 

P. S. 

Mercersburg, Pa., Jan. 22, 1848. 





a 
Art. V.—History of the Conquest of Peru, with a Preliminary 
View of the Civilization of the Incas. By Wi.tam H. Pres- 
coTT. 8vo.,2 vols. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 


In our last number we attempted an analysis of Mr. Prescott’s 
powers and processes as an historian, and hazarded some general 
remarks on Ferdinand and Isabella, and the Conquest of Mexico. 
We were compelled to postpone the consideration of his last work 
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until the present time, and we now resume the subject with a 
particular reference to the History of the Conquest of Peru. 

This work has probably been the most extensively popular of 
Mr. Prescott’s histories, though the subject would not seem to 
admit so many elements of interest as the others. In Ferdinand 
and Isabella he had a period of time crowded with important 
events and striking characters, a period which witnessed the or- 
ganization of a powerful nation out of seemingly discordant ele- 
ments, and which opened to the historian the whole field of 
European politics during one of the most important epochs of 
modern civilization. In the Conquest of Mexico he had an epic 
story, capable of the strictest artistic treatment, with that strange- 
ness in incidents and scenery which fastens most readily on the 
attention. If he has made the present work more interesting than 
the others, it must be owing to greater felicity in its treatment. 
This felicity does not arise from a departure from his historical 
method, or from the adoption of a new form of composition, but is 
the result of a more complete development of his method and his 
style. In the Conquest of Peru, his characteristic merits are dis- 
played in their best aspect, exhibiting the effects of time and ex- 
perience in giving more intensity to his conceptions, and more 
certainty to his language. Accordingly, we have not here to 
chronicle a decay of power, but its freer and more vigorous ex- 
pression. 

Mr. Prescott’s leading excellence is that healthy objectiveness 
of mind which enables him to represent persons and events in 
their just relations. Of all his histories we think that the present, 
while it illustrates this characteristic merit, approaches nearest to 
the truth of things, and presents them with the most clearness and 
vividness. The scenery, characters, and incidents, with which his 
history deals, are all conceived with singular intensity, and appear 
on his page instinct with their peculiar life. The book, on this 
very account, has been charged in some quarters with exaggera- 
tion, with giving more importance to the subject than its relative 
position in history will warrant. This objection we consider as 
implying its greatest praise. We admit that the Conquest of Peru 
does not take that place in the history of the world, as commonly 
written, which it assumes in Mr. Prescott’s narrative; but we 
think that history, as commonly written, conveys but a feeble 
notion of persons and events. Undoubtedly the wars between 
Charles V. and Francis I. were more important than the skir- 
mishes of the Spaniards with the Peruvians :. but we by no means 
acknowledge that this.is indicated in Robertson; and we think it 
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a strange blunder of criticism to demand that the historian shall 
place his work in relation to other histories, instead of making it a 
mirror of his subject, and, because the usual description of the 
battle of Pavia conveys no idea of an engagement, require that the 
account of the capture of Atahualpa shall convey no idea of a 
massacre. ‘The truth is, Mr. Prescott has done, in this matter, all 
that criticism can sensibly desire, in observing the natural rela- 
tions of the characters and events with which he deals, and in 
varying the intensity of his representation with the varying im- 
portance of the different parts of his History. If he had capri- 
ciously given prominence to some things which would naturally 
fall in the background, or exaggerated others out of their proper 
connections, his work would have been inconsistent with the truth, 
and justly amenable to criticism ; but, instead of this, he has re- 
produced, with vivid accuracy, the whole course of the conquest, 
solicitous only to convey clear impressions of actual things, and to 
print them on the mind in their true character and vital relations. 
If in doing this he has shown more force of conception and felicity 
of narration than the class of dignified historians ; if he has avoided 
all verbal forms and barren generalities in the surrender of his 
mind to the objects which impressed it; if, in short, he has been 
more desirous to exhibit his subject than to make a show of him- 
self, we protest against his being judged by rules which he does 
not pretend to follow, and having his excellence tested by prin- 
ciples drawn from the defects of other historians. 

Indeed, the great merit of the work consists in its representing 
a portion of universal history as a living, appreciable reality. The 
comparative narrowness of the subject, and fewness of the cha- 
racters, enabled him to perform this with the greater completeness. 
There was less room for generalization, and more for individuali- 
zation; more space for pictures, and less for propositions. Ac- 
cordingly, everything is realized; everything stands out in its 
distinct shape and dimensions, and moves on with the general 
movement of the narration. We become acquainted not only with 
the leaders, but with their individual followers; discerning their 
motives, the complex action of their passions, the strange jumble 
of ferocity, valor, superstition, and diabolism, which went to make 
up their characters. It must be confessed, we are placed in the 
company of a herd of graceless rascals, who, with all their valorous 
vice and heroic baseness, richly deserve the gallows; but we are 
still not among demons or monstrosities, but among bad men. It 
is human nature, we perceive, though human nature in a form so 
perverted as to make us almost ashamed of it. An insight so vivid 
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into the character of the soldiers of Pizarro and Almagro, and of 
the conventional morality of the age, gives us a knowledge of the 
period which we can easily apply to persons of more historical 
importance and events of greater magnitude. In Peru we have, 
as it were, a microcosm, wherein we can see Catholic Europe as 
it was at the commencement of the sixteenth century; the little 
‘world is a fair diminutive of the great world, and more compre- 
hensible from its compression. Its study enables us to understand 
somewhat the nature of that moral confusion which springs from 
a violation of eternal laws; from the skirmishes of Pizarro we can 
infer the character of those awful wars which we read of in history 
with so even a pulse; and from the cruelty and rapacity of the 
Spaniards we see how thin is the partition which separates the 
regular soldier from the proficient in rapine, massacre, and lust. 
We believe if history were written throughout with this truth to 
things, that in increasing our knowledge it would improve our 
moral judgments. The reason that the gigantic vices of the 
powerful do not commonly draw down upon their heads a corres- 
ponding load of infamy, is owing to the feebleness with which those 
vices are commonly conceived. We are sensible of the energies 
such men display, and glow in the recital of their exploits; but we 
overlook the guilt and baseness of the means they often employ. 
In order that an historian should rightly affect us in this matter, it 
is not necessary that he should set certain commonplaces at stated 
distances in his narrative, declaring how naughty it is for men to 
cut each other’s throats and blow out each other’s brains; but it 
is important that, in representing a battle, he should make us vitally 
feel the sufferings it occasions, and the demoniacal passions it un- 
leashes. This cannot be done by expressing the dead and wounded 
in a row of figures. We have read accounts of Austerlitz and 
Leipsic, which inspired us with less sympathy than the account 
given by Mr. Prescott of some contest where hardly a hundred 
were killed. In the Conquest of Peru we gain some notion of the 
fathomless baseness of brazen selfishness and rapacity, and no 
great energies developed by the conquerors can possibly lift it 
into respect. If the contemplation urges us to fix a darker and 
more indelible brand of reprobation on the impudent enormities of 
all public criminals, of all robbers and murderers on a great scale, 
there will be some check given to that absurd apotheosis of colossal 
depravity, that idolatry of great men who have warred against the 
interests of the race, which now fils the temple of fame with Titans 
from the shambles, and inspires emulation instead of horror among 
the energetic spirits of every age. 
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It seems to us that Mr. Prescott thus produces morality of effect 
by truth of representation. This is as much better than moralizing, 
as the perfume which escapes from a rose is better than rose water. 
If the historian has the heart and brain to grasp the truth, he may 
safely leave the rest to the reader’s moral instincts. But this power 
of truthful representation is not a common quality. It implies the 
possession of a healthy mind, with large powers harmoniously 
balanced; it demands capacity as well as conscience, freedom 
from prejudice as well as freedom from fraud. It is not ever the 
prize of good intentions. It balks even the honest and intelligent, 
when force of conception is not accompanied with a corresponding 
felicity of style. Inthe case of Mr. Prescott that combination of 
powers, analytical, reflective, and representative, which constitutes 
his truthfulness, is expressed altogether in the unobtrusive form 
of narration and description. ‘The distinguishing peculiarity of the 
present work is, that all the processes of the historian’s mind are 
suppressed, and the results alone given. By this method he has 
added to the interest of the history, but deprived himself of all 
that reputation which half-bred minds confer upon the show of 
judgment and argumentation. His narrative reads as simply and 
clearly as if it had cost no labor of thought and investigation. 
Many of its delighted readers will be but little impressed with the 
force of the mind whence it proceeded, and pronounce it almost as 
easy to write as to peruse. It may not, therefore, be out of place 
to attempt here an analysis of the narrative process, and indicate 
the various powers it calls into action. Such a course may have 
some effect in checking the presumptuous underestimate which 
undeveloped geniuses ever put upon finished works, which have 
been so artistically organized as to seem artless. 

If we form an idea of the materials from which Mr. Prescott’s 
History was constructed, and place them in opposition to the work 
itself, we cannot fail to see a great space between the two, through 
which the historian’s mind must have passed in successive steps. 
In cotemporary histories, biographies, chronicles, state papers, 
&c., principally in a MS. form, he was compelled to search for 
his facts. In the examination of these, contradictory statements 
were to be reconciled—falsehood, error, prejudice, credulity, and 
all the many forms of misrepresentation, were to be detected—and 
order and connection were to be educed from the midst of con- 
fusion. ‘The industry, the research, the analysis of character, the 
long trains of minute reasoning, the sagacity which instinctively 
rejects the smoothest and most plausible lie,—in short, all those 
intellectual powers which are exercised in a judicial scrutiny of 
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evidence, and which, when exhibited to the reader, convey so high 
an opinion of an historian’s mental capacity, Mr. Prescott is con- 
tent to banish from his page. After subjecting his authorities to 
this alembic process, and sifting out the truth they contained, the 
facts thus mastered were to be vividly realized in their original life 
and placed in their right relations, so that the principles they em- 
bodied or illustrated could be distinctly apprehended by the reader 
without being expressed to him in propositions. Here, also, was 
a long and delicate process, which Mr. Prescott suppresses, in 
which the historian, at once surveying the whole field of events, 
and understanding their individual import, sees both the intentions 
of the actors and the operations of general laws, brings effects into 
distinct and vital connection with causes, and from the loose links 
of occurrences rivets the chain of events. After his facts had 
thus been connected so as to form an organic whole, after the his- 
tory had taken its shape in his own mind, he had still the additional 
task of embodying it in a form of expression which would convey: 
it to other minds exactly as it animated his own. 

We do not suppose there can be any controversy as to his suc- 
cess in this last and most important process. It would be difficult 
to name a History which excels that of the Conquest of Peru in 
the art of making the forms and colors of things shine through the 
expression. The style is a running stream, which mirrors objects 
so fully and distinctly that we are hardly conscious of the medium 
through which they are seen. Such a diction impresses us only 
by what it conveys. On reading the book for the first time we 
could easily recollect its events, and retained clear conceptions of 
its characters; but we should have been puzzled to answer a ques- 
tion regarding the structure of its style. We hardly noticed a para- 
graph in which words took the place of things, or in which any- 
thing was said merely for the sake of saying it well. Yet we 
found, on an after examination, sentences bending beneath the 
weight of matter, instances of terse, keen, tingling expression, of 
verbal felicities, of animated and picturesque description, and an 
absence of that baldness and poverty of language which usually 
characterizes what is called a simple style. The diction is neither 
stilted nor mean; it neither courts nor discards ornament; but 
moves on with a beautiful and dignified ease, yielding gracefully 
to the demands of different objects as they rise, and with all its. 
genuine simplicity and fine abandonment to the things it describes, 
is still always the style of an historian, not of a story teller. To 
preserve thus a certain inherent dignity of manner, without a sacri- 
fice of sweetness, melody, raciness, and “ polished want of polish” 
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—to maintain constantly a distinction between the historian and 
the chronicler, the narrator and the gossip—to glide so fearlessly 
along the dizzy edges of familiar narration without ever slipping 
into bathos or flippancy—is a triumph which few have succeeded 
in achieving, and which Mr. Prescott himself has only fully 
reached in the Conquest of Peru. In considering his remarkable 
felicity in narration, it is not singular that he has reduced to this 
shape a great deal of matter which might have been expressed in 
a different and more ambitious form. 

In this incomplete analysis, we think we have indicated that 
good narration is not a single power, but a combination of many 
powers ; that it not only implies sensibility, imagination, and com- 
mand of language, but also often includes the results of the most 
toilsome drudgery of investigation, and the most stringent exercise 
of understanding. In passing from the form to the subject of the 
present work, the first feeling of the reader is that of regret that so 
much power should be lavished on such a theme; and surely if 
Prescott’s narrative had stopped with the mere conquest of Peru, 
we should think the matter unworthy of his pen. We hardly can 
bring to mind another instance of such an audacious violation of 
all principle, moral and political, as the invasion and theft of Peru 
by the Spaniards. The enterprise was dignified by none of those 
high thoughts and great passions, which often lend a kind of moral 
interest to actions which justice and humanity must still condemn. 
It was essentially a buccaneering expedition, whose naked object 
was plunder and murder, without any pretence of bigotry or super- 
stition to modify its depravity ; and it was conducted by a herd of 
vagabonds and profligates, who broke into a country as a band of 
burglars would break into a dwelling. The black flag of the 
pirate waves over the whole immortal gang whose courageous 
avarice subverted the empire of the Incas. Their fame is the 
fame of infamy. They would occupy no place in the memories 
of men if their rascality had not sounded depths of wickedness be- 
yond the common experience of men. But, considered as a pirat- 
ical expedition, their enterprise was successful. They glutted 
their cruelty and rapacity to the full, committing more murders, 
producing more misery, and obtaining more money, than any other 
band of robbers that ever organized for plunder. They proved 
themselves master workmen in the ignoble art of ruining nations, 
and were eminently successful in sowing the seeds of ineradicable 
hatred: against the whole Spanish race in the hearts of the people 
they oppressed. They were the enemies not merely of the Peru- 
vians, but of human society itself, violators of order, of justice, of 
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humanity, of every principle which binds communities together. If 
the historian had left the subject with the triumph of these valorous 
outcasts and reprobates, he might have had much to interest and 
instruct the reader, in exhibiting the meeting of two dissimilar 
races; in detailing wild and stirring deeds of adventure performed 
amid scenery the most striking and sublime; and in representing 
the worst passions of the human heart in unbridled exercise, re- 
strained neither by humanity as a sentiment, nor by humanity as a - 
policy, as they swept in a storm of fire and blood over the doomed 
empire of Peru. But such a limitation of the subject, rich though 
it would be in description and characterization, would leave a pain- 
ful sense of moral confusion on the mind, and would lack historical 
and artistical completeness. Mr. Prescott has therefore done well 
in devoting but half of his work to the conquest, and in proceeding 
on to narrate the bloody feuds of the conquerors, and the final set- 
tlement of the country under Gasca. This extension of the subject, 
by which we see the fearful retribution which followed guilt, and 
the natural operation of those eternal laws which it had violated, 
though it occasions a greater diversity of persons and events, really 
furnishes the requisite unity of the work. In this respect we do 
not know but the subject, as treated by Mr. Prescott, has more 
true historical unity than the Conquest of Mexico; for, though it 
has less unity of story, it has a wider variety of incidents and cha- 
racters included under a stricter unity of law. 

The History of the Conquest of Peru is introduced by a long 
and luminous dissertation on Peruvian civilization, which containa 
all the facts which are known regarding the institutions and mode 
of existence of-the people. This presents a clear view of the na- 
tional life of the Peruvians, comprehending their religion, govern- 
ment, science, letters, mechanical arts, and industrial energy, 
There is much in this dissertation to startle our imaginations and 
unsettle our theories. We are accustomed to consider govern- 
ments as taking their character from the character of their people,— 
as being growths, not manufactures. Even in most despotisms the 
tyrant seems but the nation individualized. In this respect there 
is little difference between Austria and the United States, Turkey 
and France. In Peru, however, we have the spectacle of the most 
humane and perfect of despotisms, having its source in the govern- 
ment, and working down into the masses, molding their character 
into new forms, and effecting a radical change in their nature. We 
perceive savages reduced to obedient and unquestioning subjects, 
under a theocracy which had as complete possession of their souls 
as of their persons. But the strangest mystery of all is, that the 
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Inca despots appear to have regulated their acts by fundamental 
principles, and to have shown none of those insane capfices which 
are characteristic of absolute sovereigns. Adored as gods, and 
implicitly obeyed as governors, they seem to have made the 
physical well-being of their people and the development of the 
resources of their empire the objects of their government, instead 
of gratifying their self-will at the expense of both. Property and 
money, beggary and idleness, were alike unknown in Peru. The 
state looked out that every person labored, and that every person 
was comfortable. It treated its subjects as akind master treats 
his domestic animals. ‘Their wills and understandings were not 
recognized as having an existence, in regard to matters of govern- 
ment; but they were not oppressed. The Incas seem to have been 
the wisest despots the world has seen, in forbearing to exercise 
capricious power, and in making the happiness of their people the 
policy of their administration. Into this land, thus governed, the 
Spaniards brought war, poverty, misery, pestilence, famine, and 
Catholicism. Their object from the beginning was to wring from 
the wretched inhabitants all they possessed, and to doom them to 
a slavery which differed from a massacre only in its prolonged 
suffering. ‘They had not even the wisdom of the pagan masters 
they supplanted ; and, in the folly of their tyranny, dried up the 
very sources of wealth. Their policy was one of blunders as well 
as crimes. ‘They might have considered the natives as oxen and 
horses, but their stupidity consisted in exterminating them by over 
labor. It is curious that in all the arts of government, which it is 
equally the interest of despots and democrats to practice, and in 
which the greatesi power is reconciled with the greatest benefi 
cence, the Incas were immeasurably superior to the Spaniards. 
It might be said that the conquest was the victory of a superior over 
an inferior race, and that the natural consequences were tyranny 
and rapacity. But we have not this poor excuse for Spanish 
Christianity and Spanish civilization; for in the case of Peru the 
conquerors ruined a country which had been subdued previously 
by the Incas, and in which the superior race had used their power 
to civilize the savages they conquered, and toimprove their condition. 
In every light in which we can view the subject, we must be com- 
pelled to award the Incas wisdom and beneficence superior to the 
Spaniards, and to acknowledge they approached nearer to the idea 
of Christian civilization. 

Foremost among the forcible characters with which Mr. Prescott’s 
History deals are Pizarro and Gasca, the representative of rapine 
and the representative of law. Pizarro is one of those marked cha- 
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racters, branded with the hot iron of universal reprobation, about 
whom there can be little difference of opinion. He seems to have 
been sent into the world, or, at least, to have been sent into Peru, 
in order to render depravity despicable; and it is but justice to say 
that he appeared to feel the dignity of his great mission, and dog- 
gedly bent his energies to its performance. He had in large mea- 
sure all those qualities which awaken admiration for the world’s 
butchers,—a clear head, a hard heart, force of will, constancy of 
purpose, daring, dauntless courage, complete surrender of his mind 
to one object,—but they were all developed in connection with such 
unutterable baseness, fraud, hypocrisy, and cruelty, that he seems 
the very genius of infamy impersonated. The mind instinctively 
spurns and hoots at him as a cold, calculating, vulgar villain, with- 
out any generous enthusiasm, without any lofty purposes, perform- 
ing the most enormous crimes from no mixed motives, and in his 
combination of great capacity with cruelty, treachery, and mean- 
ness, never appearing in a more noble shape than as a sort of mon- 
strous compound, made up of Alva, Arnold, and Scapin. There is 
no danger that such a character will be attractive to the imagina- 
tion, or that his ignoble depravity will win for him, out of the jail 
and the pirate ship, any other sentiment than contempt or abhor- 
rence. He had not even that honor which is said to obtain among 
thieves, and as a trickster and liar occupies a peculiar eminence 
of infamy among his comrades as well as adversaries. He felt 
within himself a superiority to all scruples of shame or conscience, 
and knew that he could outwit the worst and wickedest of his gang 
at their own weapons. Some portion of his courage and daring 
may have sprung. from the inward conviction that he could be 
placed in no exigency from which he could not extricate himself 

by crime. He obtained an empire by being capable of an act of 

treachery beyond the conceptions of any of its inhabitants; and then 
attempted to cheat his accomplice out of his portion of the spoils 
by a refinement of perfidy of which that old ruffian had never 
dreamed. He was ever sounding new depths of baseness, and 
originating unheard-of schemes of rapine; and his companions and 

followers must have continually felt with deep humility how insig- 

nificant were their most strenuous efforts downward, compared 

with the giant leaps of the trickster Hercules at their head. Du- 

ring the whole narrative of his exploits and adventures we anx- 

iously look for some event in which his great energies will appear 

connected with some moderation in wickedness; ‘but we are con- 
tinually disappointed. When he marches with less than two hun- 

dred men right into the heart of an empire, we expect some new 
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development of the science of war or diplomacy, some brilliant 
achievement of arms or policy. But it all ends in the old story of 
massacre and pillage, supported by the old plea of necessity and 


prudence. We continually feel that all he does would be infinitely . 


clever in a buccaneer, a highwayman, or an incendiary, but ‘it 
awakens none of the associations connected with a conqueror. 
Essentially a vulgar villain, he has incurred not merely the con- 
demnation of the good for his depravities, but is visited with the 
secret hate of energetic wickedness everywhere, for so rudely 
tearing aside the decent drapery of sin, and depriving vice of all 
its dignity. He has made murder and robbery on a great scale an 
everlasting jeer to levity, and an everlasting stigma to benevolence. 

With all this it is doubtful if, in the quality of courage, a braver 
man than Pizarro ever lived. He did not know fear. Famine, 
fatigue, pestilence, had no convincing arguments for him. He 
feared neither nature, man, nor God, but pushed doggedly on in 
his course of practical atheism, breasting the elements, slaying his 
fellow-men, unconcerned about the future. His courage, there- 
fore, great as it was, has its disgraceful side; through this, his 
highest quality, the insensibility and lowness of his character glare 
like an imp from the pit. Could we occasionally refer his crimes 
to weakness, impulse, or bigotry; could we sometimes see his force 
of will struggling with the phantoms of conscience, or the dread 
monitions of religion,—if from that mass of bad passions festering 
at his heart any signs of a soul had ever flashed; if, in short, he had 
sometimes, for variety sake, performed a noble, or refrained from 
a wicked, action; we might modify a little the contemptuous horror 
with which we view his courageous baseness. But, as it is, he 
stands out there in history, naked and shivering under the pitiless 
pelting of a storm of execration, not as a warrior and conqueror, 
but as a trickster, traitor, liar, thief, incendiary, murderer ;—an 
embodiment of the Newgate Calendar, sneaking under the titles 
of marquess and conquistador. There is, however, one incident 
connected with his death which evidences some sensibility. It 
cannot be said of him that he died and made no sign. After de- 
fending himself, with his accustomed valor, against his assassins, 
he was overpowered by numbers, and received several terrible 
wounds. “Jesu!” he exclaimed in that dying moment; and “tracing 
a cross with his finger on the bloody floor, he bent down his head 
to kiss it, when a stroke, more friendly than the rest, put an end to 
his existence.” ‘There is something sublime in this flashing forth 
of the religious sentiment in the moment of death, from a nature 
which seemed destitute even of religious bigotry and superstition ; 
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and something horrible in the contemplation of the only religious 
act of a long life of turbulence and sin being baulked by the very 
hand which slew his body. That dark spirit passed to its last 
account with its hoarded lusts thick upon it. 

In strong contrast with Pizarro and the other Spaniards, and the 
only honest man in Mr. Prescott’s volumes, is Pedro de la Gasca; 
and the most attractive portion of the work is devoted to him. He 
was a peaceful ecclesiastic sent out by the Spanish government to 
recover Peru, after the previous viceroy, Blasco Nuiiez, had been 
deposed and slain, in an insurrection against the royal authority, 
headed by Gonzalo Pizarro. The country was entirely in the lat- 
ter’s hands, and the people were with him. Gasca entered the 
country without any military force ; proclaimed pardon for all past 
offenses; announced the revocation of the ordinances which had 
provoked the rebellion; by inimitable coolness, sagacity, and 
energy, succeeded in winning over some of the most important of 
Gonzalo’s captains; and, in a comparatively short times entirely 
ruined the insurgents and reinstated the royal authority in every 
part of Peru. The whole work, both in its conception and direc- 
tion, was exclusively his own. The only thing that Spain gave 
him was absolute authority, and he conquered Peru by the simple 
force and wisdom of his single mind. Such a conquest was a 
grander exercise of genius than ever Cortéz or Pizarro displayed, 
and we think that, next to Columbus, Gasca takes the first rank 
among the great Spaniards connected with the discovery and co- 
lonization of America. His genius would be contested by some, 
because he was one of those rare men who possess great powers 
in such perfect harmony with great virtues, that the might of their 
nature is only seen in the effects they produce. To the vulgar 
eye their unobtrusive excellence often passes for commonplace. 
All repose unbounded reliance in their integrity and intelligence, 
and they generally succeed in everything they undertake, but their 
sagacious virtue is rarely honored with the name of genius. They 
are called men of moderation, of common sense,—men who origi- 
nate nothing but can apply everything ; and in general estimation 


. they bear about the same relation to narrower and intenser natures 


which light bears to lightning. Though the first be the greater 
of the two, it does not excite so much admiration. Now it seems 
to us that force and insight are the characteristics, and influence 
the measure, of genius; and where we see great results produced 
by a sagacious proportioning of means to ends, we infer the genius 
of their author. Gasca’s course, indeed, strikes us more by its 
intelligence than its moral elevation. A tifati'of the most stainless 
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integrity, he was still to crush a rebellion, and restore a country 
to its allegiance to the Spanish crown, by means which would be 
operative among a collection of depraved soldiers and petty tyrants. 
Superior himself to vanity, ambition, avarice, fear, and treachery, 
he saw perfectly into the characters of those with whom he was to 
deal, understood the nature of the complaints which had led to the 
rebellion, and understood also the feeling of lingering loyalty which 
still dwelt in the fears or the sentiments of the rebels. He first 
gave them no excuse for continuing averse to the crown, by abol- 
ishing the ordinances which had caused their resistance; and then 
proffered those inducements to the followers of Gonzalo which he 
knew would be operative in the minds of knaves. If anything 
were wanting to complete our contempt of the Spaniards in Peru, 
we have it in the detestable treachery of the men who deserted 
and betrayed Gonzalo, after having been sworn to his interests 
and enriched by his bounty. The great motive, after all, for flock- 
ing to thg royal standard was the plunder of the rebels after they 
had been defeated. Gasca knew more than all the captains and 
intriguers in Peru put together; and by virtue of this knowledge 
he gained the mastery of all. The only man who could have 
prevented by his intelligence the destruction of the rebels, was 
Gonzalo’s Mephistophelian lieutenant, Carbajal; and his advice, 
which was submission, Gonzalo would not follow., It is curious 
to contemplate Gasca among the profligate soldiers of Peru, if it 
were only to observe the instinctive homage which vice pays to 
virtue. His qualities, like diamonds, derived their value from 
their rarity. ‘There were enough courageous stabbers and reckless 
intriguers in the country, there was no lack of gold, and silver, and 
merchandise, but truth and honesty were scarce and inestimable. 
The usual laws which regulate supply and demand began to ope- 
rate. Among a set of liars, and perjurers, and traitors, and murder- 
ers, a true, faithful, loyal, and just man, was at once a phenomenon 
and a priceless treasure. At the same time, he comprehended all 
Peru in his capacious mind, and he ruled it because he knew all 
its inhabitants better than they knew themselves. Virtuous him- 
self, all the resources and tricks of vice were more visible to his 
eye, than if he had mastered them by experience. No plotter, who 
had passed all his life in intrigue, was so sure in his judgment of 
rascality, so certain in the means he took to circumvent it. He 
was one of those wise men who read things in their principles, 
and he therefore never made mistakes. He saw, as in prophetic 
vision, the remotest results of all his acts; and accordingly when he 
had commenced a course of policy he never wavered, never expe- 
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rienced a doubt of his success, because he knew what must happen 
from the nature of things. This insight into the principles of 
events, this settled faith based on the clearest intelligence, is the 
crowning glory of the genius of action. Gasca, in Peru, evinced 
a capacity for government which the complex affairs of an empire 
would not have exhausted. 

In order to do full justice to Mr. Prescott’s work we should 
present to our readers some extracts illustrating its excellences of 
narration and description, but this our limits will not permit. The 
mind of the author yields itself with a beautiful readiness to the 
inspiration of his subject, and he leads the reader along with 
him through every scene of beauty and grandeur in which the 
stirring adventures he narrates are placed. We would refer the 
reader to the description of the passage of the Andes, as an evi- 
dence of the accuracy with which pictures of scenery may be im- 
pressed on the historian’s imagination, and, through him, upon the 
reader’s, without the original objects ever having been present to 
the eye of either. See vol. i, pp. 381-385. 

The description of the massacre at Caxamalca is also exceedingly 
vivid and true, and is probably one of the most splendid passages 
in Mr. Prescott’s works. See vol. i, pp. 414-423. 

After this bloody, treacherous, and cowardly massacre, Pizarro 
addressed his troops before they retired for the night. When he 
had ascertained that not a man was wounded, “he bade them offer 
up thanksgivings to Providence for so great a miracle—without its 
care they could never have prevailed so easily over the host of 
their enemies; and he trusted their lives had been reserved for 
still greater things.” No invective, though steeped in fire and 
gall, is calculated to excite so much detestation as this simple 
| statement of the murderer’s blasphemous hypocrisy. It is one of 
| those monstrosities of canting guilt, “ on which a fiend might make 
an epigram.” 

It is curious to observe, in the tangled web of intrigue, treachery, 
and murder, which meets us in the history of the conquest, how 
the moral laws which were violated by the conquerors avenged 
themselves. Murder generated murder, and misery brought forth 
misery. First, Atahualpa was murdered by a legal farce got up by 
Almagro and Pizarro; then Almagro was murdered in the same 
way by Pizarro; Pizarro in his turn was assassinated by the fol- 
lowers of Almagro’s son, Diego; and the latter fell in battle with 
the Spanish authorities under Vaca de Castro. Hernando Pizarro 
passed the largest portion of his life in a Spanish prison; Juan, 

the best of the brothers, was killed by the Peruvians; and Gon- 
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zalo, a man of some generosity and openness of mind, and of a 
chivalrous temper, after having arrived by rebellion to the supreme 
command in Peru, was betrayed by his followers and executed as 
a traitor. In these various feuds, most of the original gang of 
pirates who conquered the country either fell in battle or were 
executed on the scaffold; their stolen property passed into the 
possession of others; and even the few who did not die a violent 
death were under the control of two masters—gambling and licen- 
tiousness—which gave them poverty and disease for wages. As 
their crimes brought no good to themselves, so, also, they laid Peru 
under a curse from which she has not yet recovered. The seeds 
of a new empire can never be sown by the outcasts of an old one; 
and those who look upon a country with the eyes of a pickpocket, 
will soon ruin everything in it which nature will allow human folly 
and wickedness to destroy. The history of the conquest of Peru, 
as presented in the vivid pages of Mr. Prescott, is capable of con- 
veying many lessons on the retribution which follows conquest 
and rapine, which late events in our own history show that we 
have incompletely learned. It would seem that every man of 
common intelligence and common patriotism would rather see the 
power of his country palsied, than made the instrument of crime. 
Such a misuse of strength never has and never can be successful. 
The poisoned chalice will inevitably be returned to our own lips, 
for the world is ruled by divine, not demoniacal, agencies. Look 
at the subject in what light we may, from the view of religion or 
the view of common sense, we must still admit that we cannot 
balk or elude those eternal laws of the universe, which deny last- 
ing power to the energies of robbery and the schemes of rapine. 
The laws of God, in their slow, silent, and terrible operation, will 
still move tranquilly on, turning all our glory to shame, all our 
strength to weakness ; though we, in the mad exultation of our guilt, 
turn night into day with our bonfires, and rend the skies with our 
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Art. VI.—Sacred Harmony ; a Collection of Music adapted to 
the Greatest Variety of Metres now in Use: and, for Special 
Occasions, a Choice Collection of Sentences, Anthems, Motets, 
and Chants. Harmonized, and arranged with an Accompant- 
ment for the Organ or Piano Forte, by Samurt Jackson. 
With: an Improved System of Elementary Instruction. New- 
York: Lane & Tippett. 1848. 


THERE is no subject within the circle of human science which 
opens a wider and richer field for discussion and investigation, 
than that of music. All other sciences are the creatures of the 
intellect—are the result of study, analytical examination, and re- 
flection. Astronomy, geology, mineralogy, architecture, chemistry, 
&c., are of this description. ‘The human intellect created them, 
and history takes note of their origin. All these sciences have dis- 
tinct and exclusive reference to the outward world,—the visible 
heavens and earth, their material relations and phenomena. They 
never, and can never, transcend the circle of the finite and limited. 
But music belongs not to this category. Before any of the above 
sciences existed, 7 was! and no history can discover to us its ori- 
gin. It is clearly not the creature of human study,—the effect of 
scientific investigation, however much these may have aided us in 
comprehending it. Like the religious sentiment itself, it is allied 
to the unfathomable mystery within us,—to the infinite which is 
above and around us. In this respect it even takes the precedence 
of poetry, which has also around it the sacred investiture of mys- 
tery: for poetry has never been but a lofty and beautiful, though 
somewhat vague, form of thought, a melodious expression of ideas. 
Read the fragmentary poems of Hesiod, or the hymns of Orpheus, 
which are among the oldest extant, and we shall find that these 
venerable poetic pieces are merely sung philosophy,—earnest at- 
tempts to unravel the marvels of the universe, or explain the sci- 
ence of the world. But music was anterior to all this. It filled 
the soul of man as a divine sentiment, and lighted up the heart 
of the rudest savage with a wondrous joy, before science illumi- 
nated his intellect, or poetry embellished his thoughts. The fol- 
lowing dialogic piece of Boileau, which we have hastily translated 
into English prose, is a clear expression of our thought. 

POETRY. 

‘* Yes, by the fountain’s brink, you can with me breathe forth a love-burdened 
sigh, make Thyrsis moan, and gentle Climenes. But when J make gods and 
heroes speak, your presmuptuous harmonies and empty cadence give me but 


little aid,—leave then thy ambitious care. 
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MUSIC. 


“ But J possess the art of embellishing the rarest wonders of thy creation ; 
and long ago, to hear my strains, the rocks, and hills, and woods, found ears! 


POETRY. 
“ Ah! sister, this is too much, we must separate. 


MUSIC. 


“Let it be so. I shall still know how to please and solace man, and my 
strains, less trameled, will be more sweetly powerful. 


POETRY. 
“What strange, mysterious power, binds me to this spot, though glad would 
I remove? What soft, melodious murmurs, float through all these places, and 
deposit everywhere an infinite sweetness ? 
MUSIC. 
“ Ah! sister, it is God’s harmony, descending from the heavens!” 


Music is, indeed, a divine force or energy sent forth from the 
eternal throne. It is the most important of sciences, because it 
is older than any other, and because of the mysterious character 
of its influence and power. It seizes on our entire soul—it pene- 
trates to the depths of our being, and causes our hearts to swell 
with emotions of joy or grief, we cannot tell why or how. It speaks 
not to the head; to the intellect it utters no words—no intelligible 
ideas or notions of things, like the lecture of the savan, or the 
speech of the orator, and yet it moves us more powerfully and 
deeply. We speak here a fact of universal experience. All men 
are conscious of the power of music, yet no man can define it. 
We enter our temples of worship, and listen to the lesson and the 
sermon. We are enlightened, improved, and comforted. But 
when the solemn organ-tones roll up clear and loud, and fill the 
sanctuary of the Most High with divine harmony, then it is that 
we recognize the presence of the unseen Power, and feel that this 
is indeed “the house of God and the gate of heaven.” As we lis- 
ten to the joyful anthem, we lose more and more our identity— 
plunge deeper and deeper into a delicious reverie, until we are 
completely carried away, floating on a sea of harmony from this 
outward world, forgetting all its selfishness and sin, its cares and 
distinctions, its dissensions and its woes. Higher and still higher 
are we borne, onward and still onward carried, till at length we 
seem to be marching among the golden stars, or walking the streets 
of the city of our God! 

As music touches thus the deepest mystery of our being, and as 
it is so closely allied to the religious sentiment, it is not strange 
that it should have been employed in all ages of the world as an 
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aid to worship. Ages before the Christian era, the music of wor- 
ship, or sacred music, was studied as an art. It formed an import- 
ant feature in the ceremonies of all the ancient religions. The 
temples of Egypt, of Greece and Rome, in the south, and those 
of Thor and Odin, and the sacred groves of the Druids, in the north, 
resounded with the solemn song and hymn of praise. And every 
reader of the sacred writings knows that the Hebrew worship was 
almost entirely musical and ceremonial until after the first captivity, 
when the synagogue was established, and the reading of the pro- 
phets and the sermon were introduced. 

Music formed a part of the Christian worship from the first; yet 
it is probable that many of the melodies then used were of Grecian 
or Roman origin, but accompanied with Christian hymns. In the 
primitive church the singing was sometimes in solo, sometimes 
antiphonal, or in alternate choruses, as among the Jews in David’s 
time, and sometimes it was congregational. Pope Gregory the 
Great, (A. D. 590,) was a great patron of sacred music. The Gre- 
gorian Chant derives its name from him, and this species of com- 
position was the foundation of all our Christian church music. It 
has ever been popular in England, where it was early introduced, 
and also in Germany. 

The construction of music in four parts was developed through 
the use of musical instruments, of which the organ took the first 
rank in the churches. Figured harmony (cantus figuratus) here 
originated, which, in the fifteenth century, was generally adopted 
as the method of varying, extending, and embellishing, the several 
parts assigned to the accompanying voices of a melody ; while the 
chief voices upon which the fundamental melody depended, sung 
nearly in monotone, (hence it was cantus firmus canto firmo, plain 
chant.) ‘The invention of measured music caused the choral to be 
performed in more regular time and method, and gave greater facili- 
ties to harmonization. Choirs of skillful singers became neces- 
sary, and the art made rapid advances thenceforth. 

In the Roman and Anglican Churches music has ever held the 
chief place in the religious exercises, and hence they have always 
been the unwearied patrons of the science. At first sacred music 
was simple melody, but as the intellectual began to predominate 
over the sensual, and men began to act more from reflection than 
impulse, the need of harmony began to be felt, and the art became 
more severely scientific. 

There probably never was a time when music, and especially 
sacred music, was cultivated with more ardor in this country, than 
at present. Also abroad, Germany, Italy, and England, have, within’ 
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the few last years, produced works which are every way worthy 
the divine art they aim to elucidate. Among the fruits of this lau- 
dable zeal with us,—besides a large number of works which are 
already in general use among our choirs, and which merit for the 
most part considerable praise,—we have now the pleasure of hail- 
ing the advent of a new competitor for public favor ;—a new book 
of Sacred Harmony, which we think peculiarly merits the attention 
of the musical world. From a careful examination of its contents, 
we discover abundant proofs that the editor, Mr. Jackson, has 
brought to this work a fervent and enthusiastic love of the art, 
experienced judgment, and extensive scientific attainments. We 
give this work a double welcome, as being the thing particularly 
needed in our choirs at the present time. We hope to be able to 
sustain and clearly elucidate this point as we progress. 

No subject in this country has occasioned a comparatively greater 
expenditure of words, ink, time, patience, money,—in truth, of 
everything but’ sound sense,—and to so little purpose, as this of 
‘‘church music.” And the sole and simple reason of all this is, 
the whole subject, with some solitary exceptions, has fallen into 
unskilled hands. Persons with some love of the art, it is true, but 
without science, or any considerable insight into the nature of the 
subject, have undertaken to “promote the cause” in its several 
departments. And undertakers, only, have they proved to it, alas! 
in too many instances. 

We have just said that music touches the shores of the unseen, 
and deals with the dread verities of eternity. We now say that it 
is a medium through which we receive much that is noble or 
exalted. Through it come pure and spiritual impressions, lofty 
sentiments and thoughts, and a reverence and love of all that is 
beautiful and lovely. But while its nature is thus profoundly myste- 
rious, like everything else which presents itself to intelligent beings, 
it must be subject to scientific order, and can only be developed 
in suitable efficiency and perfection through the operation of fixed 
laws and definite rules. Persons, therefore, who are unacquainted 
with these operations, can be of no service in imparting musical 
knowledge, or in furthering musical effect, however acute may be 
their latent apprehension of these things. Much has been written 
and said about ‘the character of church music,” and yet to this 
day we have no fixed and acknowledged standard among us, to 
which we may aspire. Few advances have been made toward the 
realization of that ideal excellence to which all the laws of har- 
mony tend, and the absence of which is painfully and almost 
universally felt, where such excellence should most abound— 
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under the shadow of the altars of the most high God! How comes 
it to pass that music, the heaven-born gift of the infinite Being to 
his church, has been suffered to play the harlot in the highways 
and among the hedges of the profane world; to be decked with all 
costliness by their hands for their uses; but to return in rags and 
_ignominy to minister in the presence and service of Him who gave 
it? She has been driven from the sacred retreats of her home, and 
lingers, half-divested of her divineness, in our theatres, or revels in 
wantonness in the opera. We have observed that the reason of 
this, is the giving of the concerns of our church music into unsci- 
entific hands. This has arisen through parsimonious. considera- 
tions growing out of a narrow view of the importance of the subject. 
In David’s time the “chief musician” was found in the church, 
under royal patronage; and we hope to see the day when the 
church throughout this land shall be seen offering unto God the 
first and best fruits of all our increase in this divine art. 

Much of the music of the church in this country is burdened with 
serious imperfections, arising from two causes. First, the nature 
or construction of the music performed ; and, second, the manner 
of its execution, or performance. 

As the latter is intimately associated with the former, we shall 
not dwell upon it, but confine our attention, as is more consistent 
with our present object, to what we regard as the chief and radical 
cause. 

Any one will see that it is absolutely essential that musical com- 
positions designed for the holy offices of the church, should have a 
distinct and peculiar character. The musical performances of the 
opera, or stage, or the airs associated with licentious songs, would 
be as much out of place in the tabernacles of the Eternal, as the 
blasphemous orgies of hell in the courts of heaven. It is clear that 
sacred music should be as far removed from any style which pro- 
duces, so to speak, secular emotions, as earth is from heaven; or, 
as the solemnity and awe of a worshiping congregation are re- 
moved from the selfish eagerness of the market-place ; or, as the 
holy, calm, and pure joy of the Christian, is removed from the de- 
lirious pleasures and excitements of the carousal. It must have a 
peculiar and fitting character, suited only to purposes of devotion. 
It should be capable to embody and express clearly, in its myste- 
rious tones, the whole experience of the Christian; nay, the whole 
experience of the human soul. The wail of the remorseful, the 
supplication of the contrite and penitent, and the exceeding peace 
and lofty repose of the triumphant Christian, should be heard in 
its solemn cadences. But the passions, which in secular music 
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are permitted to run wild in fierce riot, should, in the music of 
the sanctuary, appear chastened as by reverential awe, and in- 
spired as with holy hope. 

Ballad tunes, which may have been introduced into portions 
of the church through necessity,—there being a want of genuine 
and appropriate compositions adapted to the metre,—must be 
rejected as entirely unsuitable, through their general style and 
associations, to the great and solemn uses of worship. In private, 
before the home altars, it may be expedient to reclaim and use 
these, but not in the congregation. Psalmody whose harmony is 
elaborated with a profusion of dissonances and diminished intervals, 
is utterly unfitted for congregational purposes. It is impracticable 
for use; and besides, the effect thus produced, in most cases, is 
inconsistent with that simple grandeur and majesty of style which 
are befitting the exercises of public worship. On the other hand, 
those meagre and paltry productions,—the offspring of amateur 
professors,—whose prominent quality is a kind of juvenile simpli- 
city, and which (with shame be it said) are much in vogue among 
many of our congregations at the present day, should be discarded 
as utterly inadequate to the dignity and purposes of the office they 
aspire to. ‘The performance of such “stuff,” for music ’twere 
libelous to call it, is an evil, the magnitude of which can only be 
truly measured by the degree of susceptibility of any congregation 
to good or evil impressions, or by the capacity of the soul for suf- 
fering. ‘Their utter impotency in themselves of exciting any emo- 
tion, save, perhaps, that of disgust, is sufficient evidence that they 
are not the suitable medium through which the praises of a wor- 
shiping assembly should be addressed to the Majesty of heaven. 
So far from lending aid to the noble sentiments of the poetry, and 
bearing upward the soul of the worshiper as by a “chariot of fire 
and horses of fire,” they rather serve as but the coffin which 
receives and entombs those utterances as they fall lifeless from 
his lips. 

Many times have our religious sensibilities been shocked, and 
our heart pained, by the performance of profane and inappropriate 
melodies in the house of God. We have more than once heard in 
the place of prayer the very same airs which resound through the 
halls of revelry and the chambers of licentiousness. And will it be 
supposed that the young Christian, just rescued from the worship 
and love of the world and pleasure, can be improved and advanced 
on his way to heaven by these light and sensual melodies ?—melo- 
dies which necessarily remind him of the excitements of the thea- 
tre or other scenes of dissipation ! 
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It is the performance of these various and inappropriate styles 
of composition which has unsettled and debased the taste of our 
congregations, and destroyed that unzty of effect so desirable in all 
sacred services. 

The evil of which we here complain, will not be considered an 

unimportant or imaginary one by any who appreciate a lofty mu- 

sical standard, and are conscious of the intimate relation that exists 
between music and our religious sentiments. ‘Take music from our 
churches, banish it from our altars, divorce it from our religious cere- 
monies,—it would be like robbing the soul of its wings,—like sweep- 
ing the sun from the heavens,—we should feel the absence of it in 
the profoundest depths of our hearts. As an aid to devotion, appro- 
priate music is invaluable. It is also an aid to faith, and revivifies 
our drowsy sensibilities. In some mysterious manner it reveals to. 
us, dimly and vaguely it may be, a vision of the glory from which 
we have fallen, and of that perfection to which, assisted by divine 
grace, we may attain. 

We always judge of the merits of musical, as of other compo- 
sitions, by their power to elevate the soul, and to stir up deep and 
strong emotions. In this aspect, and in view of all we have 
previously said in this paper, the work under consideration gives 
many evidences of excellence and superiority. The editor has 
ever kept his eye on acknowledged standards, and appears never 
to have lost sight of this purpose through the entire and vast 
variety of compositions which he presents to us in this work. He 
abjures those innovations and vulgar eccentricities which shallow 
science and distorted taste have rendered somewhat fashionable, 
to the manifest injury of devotion and the decline of a pure stand- 
ard. The hymn tunes in this work are generally rendered in equal 
time,—showing a delicate appreciation of an important element 
of ecclesiastical effect, so often marred by the run-and-jump rhythm 
of those triple and compound movements with which too many 
of the tune-books of our choirs are so abundantly supplied. Com- 
mon sense and the best authorities concur in the decision that 
equal time is the measure best adapted for psalmody designed for 
the use of the congregation. ‘To make our idea more generally 
intelligible, we will take, for instance, the tune of Old Hundred, 
which, by its popularity and extensive use in the church through 
many successive ages, is proved to be singularly well adapted to 
the sacred purposes of public worship. The reader, if he will take 
the trouble to analyze the peculiarities of this tune, will find that 
its exceeding charm, and its adaptedness to almost every psalm 

and hymn, lies in the simple and unembarrassed majesty of its 
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style ;—which, heard even out of the church, and in those places 
where men are the most immersed in the business and pleasures 
of the world, is capable of filling the heart with an overpowering 
solemnity, and of awakening the dread sentiment of responsibility 
to high Heaven. It has no eccentricities, no startling points, yet it 
penetrates the deepest recesses of the heart, and envelops the 
soul in an atmosphere of celestial melody! Now let the reader 
sing this venerable tune in triple time,—making every other note 
twice as long as the preceding one,—and he will apprehend our 
meaning, and perceive the serious mischief which such an appor- 
tionment of time would introduce into this composition, entirely 
destroying the effect above described. 

The varied quality, compass, and pitch of the human voice, evi- 
dently indicate that God designs that he should be worshiped with 
harmony, and not with melody alone, in the great congregation. 
And, also, that one individual shall exercise as many notes of his 
peculiar scale or compass of voice, as another, in the glad chorus. 
The meager harmonization and blundering counterpoint of many 
tunes which are employed in the worship of the congregation, ex- 
clude the possibility of this design ever being realized, so long as 
they are the adopted medium of praise. They compel, too often, 
the voices which accompany the principal melody to pipe on in a 
wearisome and impotent monotone, or else they carry them without 
their appropriate sphere and compass, and thus at once defraud 
both singer and people of their efficient and legitimate service. 
The science of the editor of the “Sacred Harmony” has pro- 
vided against these evils by the judicious and effective distribution 
of his harmony, and the rich and varied motzon he has given to the 
several parts. ' 

Music, as we have before hinted, has in this department of 
the science been gradually approximating perfection. The 
age in which we live is enlightened and critical, and we every- 
where see efforts making to approach a lofty and intellectual style. 
In the history of church music, as in everything else which regards 
the nature of progress, it has happened that, first, the heart, the 
affections, and sentiment, came and bowed at the foot of the cross 
and before the altars of Christ, and then the intellect followed and 
sat with docility and submission in the holy place. So at first, 
simple melody, expressing sentiment and feeling, resounded in our 
churches, and in its passionate tones the sentiments of hope, and 
love, and faith, found a voice. But to-day, in our exercises of wor- 
ship the utterance of feeling is not enough. The intellect, thought, 
démands a-Voice, arid wishes to be heard in the solemn chant— 
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demands in the form of music to do honor to our holy faith, to in- 
crease the: ardor of devotion, and_to contribute something to the 
life of the soul. Our author has evidently had this in view in 
the preparation of the work, before us; and we are convinced 
that, in this respect also, this work—both in its melodies and 
its harmonies, in its voice of sentiment and feeling, and in its 
musical utterance of thought, of ideas—will be found to be all 
that is desired. 

In all sacred pieces, the music intended as a medium of approach 
to the “high and holy One,” or as an expression of the calm, in- 
telligent, and tranquil joy of the Christian, the composer should 
remember that “God will have mercy and not sacrifice.” Op- 
pressed with the weight of infinitude and eternity, and penetrated 
with a sense of those fearful responsibilities which reach away 
through the unending future, he will seek a subdued and thought- 
ful style—such a style, in a word, as he would think proper in 
such a frame of mind and feeling to address to the ear of the 
Almighty. 

The. best models of counterpoint have evidently been adhered to 
in this work. The parts are suitably distributed, and the singer is 
never tortured by having a note assigned him which he cannot 
reach, and which is not within the province of his part. In this 
respect the work is deserving no little praise, and is decidedly 
superior to most of the tune-books now in use. The work is sup- 
plied with an organ accompaniment, in which the parts are 
written in their proper place. This is one of its crowning ex- 
cellences, and one which will be readily appreciated by orgat- 
ists—especially those who are unacquainted with figured hat- 
mony. By inducing a proper manner of taking the harmony, it 
will greatly contribute to a pure and efficient style of organ play- 
ing, wherever the work under review is introduced. When it is 
considered how much the organ is capable of contributing to the 
majesty and power of sacred music, this remark will not be thouglit 
unimportant. 

No instrument was ever invented, or, indeed, can be devised, 
more appropriate to the solemn offices of the sanctuary, than the 
organ. The compass of its voice seems to be almost infinite. 
With wondrous fullness it expresses every emotion, feeling, 
sentiment, and passion, of the human heart. In its mysterious 
tones the profoundest affections of the soul find a voice; but 
when it is touched by profane and unskilled hands, no irreverent 
word from the lips of the preacher could be more painfully and 
readily realized in its inconsistency and effect upon the hearers, 
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than are the short-comings of this noble instrument in its high and 
holy mission. But let it be played by a well-disciplined performer 
—by one who knows how to control its mighty and infinitely varied 
voice, and each pious worshiper will ever welcome its heavenly 
tones with inexpressible joy. So atlapted is the organ to the sa- 
cred and sublime purposes to which it has ever been consecrated. 
How well has Herder, the gifted German poet, described the won- 
derful capacity of this instrument to the purposes of religion, in 
the following words :— 


‘* From lightest shepherd’s reed the strain ascends 

To tymbal’s thunder, and the awakening trump 
Of judgment! Graves are opening! Hark! the dead 
Are stirring ! 

‘“* How the tones hang hovering now 
On all creation’s mighty outspread wings, 
Expectant, and the breezes murmur! Hark! 
Jehovah comes! He comes! His thunder speaks! 


“In the soft-breathing, animated tones 
Of human words, speaks the All-merciful ! 
At length the trembling heart responds to him ; 
Till now, all voices and all souls 2. once : 
Ascend to heaven ; upon the clouds repose,— 
One hallelujah! Bow, bow down in prayer !” 


We doubt whether there are any Christians who are really con- 
scious of the amount of their indebtedness to music; but its influ- 
ence for this reason is no less effective nor less powerful. As the 
breath of summer infuses warmth and animation through our 
frame, although we think not of it,—as the perfumed air of spring 
impregnates our garments with the sweet fragrance gathered from 
innumerable flowers, while we are unconscious of it, so the music 
of the house of God imparts to us the elements of immortal life, 
and breathes into our souls a peace that the world cannot giv< nor 
take away. - 

In the employment of music as the agent of her power, and a 
means of regeneration and spiritual growth, the church has acted 
advisedly. Nay, we think she has acted by divine direction. No 
sinner is entirely lost, no heart is entirely obdurate, if there yet re- 
main a susceptibility to the charms of music. With a redeeming 
grace it penetrates the stricken heart, and soothes and comforts the 
suffering spirit, by reviving the sentiment of piety, and creating a 
deeper sense of the imminent and universal presence of the Al- 
mighty. ‘Touching, as it does, the deepest mystery in man and the 
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universe, calling up out of the hidden depths of eternity, it seems 
to be a distant and feeble echo of that everlasting hymn, that 
mighty chorus, which ever and ever swells around the eternal 
throne. There is no science which possesses such power to stir 
up deep and strong emotion as this. And if there be a man who 
is unconscious of the elevating influence of sacred music; who 
feels no emotion, no enthusiasm; whose heart does not swell and 
throb with mysterious joy as he listens to the solemn chant and 
the sacred song; he is an object of the profoundest pity. ll that 
is divine within him is dead. His soul is withered. Extinguish 
the beams of the sun, quench the light of the loving stars, and those 
rayless orbs, plunged into the fathomless bosom of endless night, 
would be fitting types of such dark and desolate souls! It has 
been somewhere said, ‘“‘He is not wholly lost who still loves 
music ;—the desire of moral, may grow out of natural, harmony. 
Nor is one utterly unhappy who remains susceptible to its power, 
—yielding it leave to do what it is well able to do,—to correct suffer- 
ing with a superior satisfaction and peace, and misfortune with the 
sense of a perfection that passeth not away.” 





Art. VII.—The Philosophy of Christian Perfection: embracing 
a Psychological Statement of some of the Principles of Chris- 
tianity on which the Doctrine rests: together with a Practical 
Examination of the Peculiar Views of several Recent Writers 
on this Subject. Philadelphia: Sorin & Ball. 1848. 


WE regard this work as an appeal to philosophy to supply the 
defects of revelation. In his Introduction the author says,— 


“Most of those who have written out their experience have used 
the technical language of their several sects, so that this experience, 
often appears discrepant, and sometimes contradictory ; and even when 
they have employed the language of Scripture, if we refer to the com- 
ments of sectarian writers, we find ourselves equally unable to ascer- 
tain the meaning of the terms they have chosen to use. So important 
a part of the experience of the Christian ought, doubtless, to find an 
adequate expression in the well-defined terms of psychological 
science.” 


Again, referring to Dr. Peck and President Mahan, he says,— 


“When the one tells us that perfection ‘implies simply loving God 
with all the heart ;’ and the other, ‘that he looks to the very God of 
peace to sanctify him wholly, and preserve his whole spirit, and soul, 
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and body, blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ though 
they place before the mind an attainment possessing high moral attrac- 
tions, there is an indefiniteness in the view,” &c.—P. 10. 


And again,— 


“In the treatise upon which we now enter, we propose to interro- 
gate our psychology, that we may see whether science, as the hand- 
maid of revelation, can be made to aid in giving us any clearer views 
of the moral constitution of man, or any more definite ideas of the 


moral perfections made attainable by him, . . . to render intelligible 
to all who are acquainted with the modern terms of metaphysical 
science, the great system of Bible truth. . . . The disuse, therefore, 


of all technical language, even though it may be the language of Scrip- 
ture, so far as it has been employed in different senses, will not be 
deemed affectation.”—Pp. 8, 9, 11. 


The opinion of this writer, therefore, clearly is, that while the 
Bible teaches the truth in relation to Christian perfection, its mode 
of teaching is defective, or, at least, that we shall find a more ex- 
plicit and philosophical mode of ‘expression in the well-defined 
terms of psychological science.” ‘The question raised by this 
position is a question of fact, which should be carefully con- 
sidered. In Germany it would scarcely excite attention; for 
there Rationalism is allowed the right to improve at discretion, 
and even supersede, the teachings of revelation. But in America 
any attempts at such license will be received with suspicion; and 
our author undoubtedly felt that he was assuming a position which 
would subject him to the severest criticism. We differ from him 
entirely upon this question of fact, and for the following reasons :— 

1. The Bible is the language of infinite Wisdom. Both as it 
regards the doctrines taught, and the mode of teaching, we here 
have “the mind of the Spirit.” Who would wish, even in the 
most indirect manner, to intimate that such judgment could be 
erroneous? that “the words which the Holy Ghost teacheth” 
would be less definite and less perfectly adapted to communicate 
the truth than the phraseology of mere uninspired men? From 
such a responsibility it would seem any man should desire to be 
saved ; and yet what can be plainer than this implication in the 
very starting point of our author? Indeed, the existence of the 
book originated from it; for had he believed that the Scriptures 
held the plainest, truest, and most appropriate language of which 
this subject admits, he would not have sought improvement in the 
style of philosophy, much less would he have formally discarded 
the technical language of Scripture, and consulted “psychology ” 
to ascertain the nature, extent, and obligations of Christian perfec- 
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tion. But to our minds, if there were no other reasons for believ- 
ing the teachings of the Scriptures more reliable than those of 
psychology, the fact of their divine origin would be sufficient. 
How could the omniscient God have failed to know what were the 
wants of the minds to be instructed, and the best mode of accom- 
plishing the object? Can we admit for a moment that, for the 
honor and success of his doctrines, he made himself dependent 
upon the improvements and fidelity of future metaphysicians ? 
The thing is impossible. 

2. The “terms of metaphysical science” are not “ well-de- 
fined,” in the high sense claimed by this author. Upon the con- 
trary, we afiirm that no department of science presents more 
difficulties to the success of conventional agreement than this. In 
support of this we have only to appeal to the general sense of men, 
to the history of philosophy, and to the nature of mental phe- 
nomena. 

In no branch of study have men in general so little confidence. 
They have not the power of analysis which a correct appreciation 
of its true progress requires. They are not able to distinguish 
truth from hypothesis, and hence the general tendency to condemn 
the whole. They believe and assert that no safe reliance can be 
placed upon the terms which metaphysicians use, and there cer- 
tainly can be no way of accounting for this general feeling of in- 
definiteness without allowing that there are some grounds for it. 
We cannot avoid remarking here how very improbable it is that a 
doctrine, in which the whole world is so deeply interested, should 
be allowed by infinite Wisdom to rest upon a science for its de- 
velopment, which is scarcely two hundred years old, and which 
is so illy adapted to convince the understanding and command the 
faith of the multitude. 

But do the most sagacious critics succeed in establishing the 
nomenclature of mental science so as to make it a safe basis of 
theological investigations?’ Who does not know that almost every 
age since its origin has had its school of philosophy differing so 
widely and essentially from every other as to unsettle the very 
foundations of the science? T'o which of these will our author 
send us for the “ well-defined terms ” so perfectly adapied to teach 
the true doctrine of Christian perfection, and unite all theologians 
who have thus far been destitute of a terminology sufficiently une- 
quivocal to settle the controversy? To the English, the Scotch, 
the French, or the German school? America has no philosophy. 
And this is not because she has adopted as satisfactory any of the 
foreign systems, but because she is thoroughly dissatisfied with 
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the whole of them, and has not yet age and independence enough 
to construct a system for herself. Individuals of more or less merit 
have entered upon a sort of eclecticism which has transported dif- 
ferent parts of diverse systems, and thus they have laudably en- 
deavored to give direction to the philosophic spirit in this growing 
country ; but it is easy to see that they have taken on a cast of 
sensualism, common sense, skepticism, or mysticism, just as they 
have leaned more or less to the different schools of Europe. 
Again, we inquire what author or class of authors shall give law 
to theology upon this or any other point in dispute? Does not 
this writer very well know that the moment he should declare his 
election, he would compromise himself with the numbers who in- 
cline to other and conflicting theories? ‘Truth there unquestion- 
ably is in metaphysical philosophy—profound, splendid truth. 
Much of it has been developed by the numerous, elaborate inves- 
tigations which have been going on for some two centuries. But 
who, before our author, has ever intimated that it has been reduced 
to sufficient system and certainty to give it the rank of law and 
umpire in theological controversy ? 

This indefiniteness is in the nature of the subject. Mind cannot 
be studied like matter, by means of perception. It cannot be thrown 
into the crucible and chemically analyzed; it cannot be illustrated 
by apparatus, and made intelligible to the most ordinary capacity. 
Its different states are so spiritual and fugitive that the most pro- 
found attention and sagacity can with difficulty detect its hidden 
laws, and approximate the true knowledge of their complicated 
relations. It is not, therefore, a matter of surprise that so little 
progress has been made, and so little agreement produced, but 
rather a reason for gratitude that so much has been accomplished. 
The more difficult the acquisitions the more valuable they are, and 
the greater the reason for long-continued and far-reaching investi- 
gation. Effort must succeed effort ad infinitum; but let us 
never be enticed to believe that our favorite science has at any 
period of its progress become so settled and universal as to govern 
the investigation of practical doctrine, upon which the salvation of 
our souls depends. 

3. History is against the view which this writer takes of the 
rank of science in this relation. The primitive church was safe 
so long as she preserved her strict reliance upon “the word” for 
her doctrines and her instructions. Departure from this standard, 
and attempts to improve revelation by philosophy and tradition, 
produced Romanism. The Reformation was an appeal from 
philosophy” to the Bible, and it succeeded. The Wesleyan 
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movement was from the teachings of men, and ¢o revelation. In 
Germany, an appeal to “ philosophy” has interrupted evangelism, 
and left the church bleeding at every pore. Nothing but a return 
to the record can save her from destruction. Methodism has been 
thus far eminently a religion of one book. ‘This is a first effort to 
introduce into her literature the philosophical spirit as a test of 
truth in controversy; and we must say we devoutly hope it will 
be the last. We deprecate the day when our Christian sentiments 
shall be accountable at the bar of any man’s philosophy. Why 
will men persist in this inverted order? Why will they not bring 
all their philosophy to the test of revelation, instead of attempting 
to guide revealed truth by the uncertain rules and forms of philo- 
sophy? Has not the church in every age prospered in its great 
work of purifying and saving men just in proportion as she has 
adhered to the Bible in her teachings? And has not a resort to 
mere human philosophy always crippled her energies, and reduced 
her to the rank of a worldly establishment? Well, indeed, will it 
be for us if we profit by the experience of the past, and guard with 
sufficient care every avenue to the heart of our system against the 
obtrusive Rationalism of the times. 

4. We shall be able to show that this reliance of our author has 
failed him, and that his effort to develop psychologically the true 
doctrine of Christian perfection has misled him just so far as he 
has depended upon it.. And, moreover, that it is more in appear- 
ance than in fact that his book is entitled to be called ‘The Philo- 
sophy of Christian Perfection.” If we succeed in this, it will go 
far toward settling the question of fact ; for if psychology does not 
lead the writer to the truth in this matter, it can hardly be claimed 
as a defining science, superior to all others, in the controversy. 

By a careful perusal of the book it will appear that the writer 
has first formed a speculative opinion in regard to the nature of 
Christian perfection, and that his whole discussion is strictly con- 
formed to this opinion. It will be found thus clearly expressed :— 


“The moral elevation provided for him (man) by the atonement of 
Jesus Christ is nothing less than an entire restoration to his original 
state of perfection. . . .. Renewed, it is to be observed, in the same 
image in which Adam was created, embracing even the knowledge 
essential to a moral perfection.”—P. 51. 


How he reached this opinion we may not be able to ascertain. 
We presume his starting point was not revelation, but psychology. 
He may have commenced with the unchangeable identity and in- 
destructibility of mind, and hence inferred that man is now essen- 
tially the same being that he was designed to be at the first, and 
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that he always was; that he only needed morally regulating to 
restore him to his pristine state ; and, hence, that we have at the 
present day, living and walking among us, men as perfect as Adam 
was when he came from the hand of his Creator, and as many such 
as there are sanctified Christians. 

It would certainly seem, at first view, that our author thus erects 
a very high standard of Christian perfection, so much so as to dis- 
hearten most, if not all, who may attempt to judge of themselves 
by it. For it is presumed that if the best man upon earth were to 
ask himself the question, Had God produced me immediately by 
creative power, would I have been exactly what I now am? he 
would answer, No. He would be humbled in the dust by the 
certain conviction that physically, intellectually, and morally, he is 
but the mere wreck of what human body and mind once were, and 
that every moment of his gracious acceptance must be for other 
reasons than any now existing in himself. 

But this undue elevation of the standard of perfection is only 
apparent with our author. Indeed, it will be found, upon exami- 
nation, that he has lowered instead of raising the standard. He 
had sagacity enough to see that this fancied perfection existed 
nowhere upon earth: that admitting the ordinary estimate of 
Adamic perfection, either his theory was false, or the gospel was 
a failure. Neither of these alternatives would answer his pur- 
pose, and hence nothing remained but to lower the standard to the 
fact. This Adamic perfection must be made out to be nothing 
more than what was common to sanctified men, and must be ren- 
dered consistent with their undeniable weaknesses, errors, and 
mistakes. Our readers shall now see how the writer proceeds to 
accomplish the task which he had thus imposed upon himself :— 


“What we may call the essential perfection of our first parents in 
paradise could not, however, have been in any important sense a phy- 
sical perfection. We cannot for a moment suppose that there is any 
merely material, physical sense, in which they could be said to be cre- 
ated in the ‘likeness’ and ‘image’ of God. It would, however, be 
aside from our purpose to attempt to ascertain with precision the limits 
of their physical powers. Limits these powers must have had, even 
in Adam, who was produced in a state of maturity, directly by the 
power of his Creator, unless their possessor had been invested with 
omnipotence. We are. not aware that anybody supposes this, and 
hence, instead of attaching to Adam any undefined or illimitable degree 
of physical excellence, we cannot but conclude that all his physical 
powers were limited, and, at least in this sense, imperfect.”—P. 23. 

‘“* Nor was the essential perfection of our first parents a mental per- 
fection. Adam was created directly by God; and, of course, received 
mental endowments exactly equal to the office he was to fill, and the 
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duties he was to perform. He was to give names to all the objects of 
nature ; and was to be an example to all who should rise up around 
him, of the judicious exercise of the ‘dominion which God intended to 
give him ‘over all the earth,’ and ‘over every living thing that moveth 
upon the earth.’ That he should be furnished with mental capacities 
beyond what was intended for his sons, is, therefore, no more wonder- 
ful than that God has, from time to time, in the history of the world, 
endowed particular men with extraordinary powers for the accomplish- 
ment of his great purposes. We have no evidence that Eve, who was 
his equal in all the essential elements of perfection, had any very ex- 
traordinary mental endowments. The deception by which she was led 
to sin would rather indicate a want of great intellectual acuteness, and 
that even on a question of morals.”—-Pp. 24, 25. : 

“ But if, as we have concluded, the ‘likeness’ and ‘ image of God,’ 
in which our first parents were created, was irrespective of intellectual 
power, consisting only in ‘righteousness and true holiness,’ and em- 
bracing only the ‘knowledge’ requisite to the correct perception of. 
moral truth,—then all is plain.” 

“Those, therefore, who elevate their conceptions of a perfect human 
nature so high as to divest it of human appetites and of human affec- 
tions, and to free it from the liability of error in judging and acting, do 
it without any warrant from Scripture, or support from sound reason.” 
—Pp. 25, 26. 

“ Even they, [our first parents,] as we have seen, must have been 
imperfect in many important respects.”—-P. 123. 

“We can conceive of no other perfection than such a moral perfection 
as we have here defined, suited to a being of limited powers. And 
again, this view, to our mind, furnishes the only true basis for growth 
in human perfection. Adam’s younger son would have been as essen- 
tially perfect as his father; and yet, with every development of mental 
power, and with every acquisition of knowledge, he might, as did the 
infant Jesus, have grown in ‘favor with God’ as well as ‘with man.’ 
These seem to be the replies which psychological science gives to our 
interrogatories touching this matter.”—Pp. 26, 27. 


We must here express our surprise that a man of philosophical 
discrimination should claim the above as a psychological argument. 
‘Let the reader carefully examine these extracts and then turn to 
the book, if he has it, and see if he can find a place in which cer- 
tain well-defined and settled metaphysical truths are stated, and 
then these conclusions logically deduced from them; or where 
we are shown the reasons of these results in any mental power or 
phenomenon whatever! The fact is, there is no such thing in the 
text, and this is not the last time our readers are destined to meet 
with this surprise. 

But the point of special interest is the true bearing of these ar- 
guments upon the leading object of the writer, namely, the practi- 
cability of Adamic perfection. Has he succeeded in the attempt 
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to bring down this primeval standard to the highest attainable ex- 
cellence under the gospel dispensation? He denies to Adam ‘“‘phy- 
sical perfection,’—and upon what grounds? Why, merely because 
his physical powers were limited in extent: because he was not 
omnipotent. And for the same reason he denies him “ mental 
perfection.” But he claims for him “ moral perfection,” merely 
upon the strength of the negative argument. As much as to say 
he had some kind of perfection, but it was not ‘‘ physical” nor 
‘‘mental,” therefore it must have been “moral.” But ought he 
not, as a philosopher, to be aware that in denying him mental, he 
had denied him moral, perfection also? What is to be the seat of 
this moral perfection, if not mind? He must refer to the perfection 
of powers alone, for he will not allow that moral imperfection is 
anything but the derangement of the powers of mind. And would 
ehe not admit that these moral powers were imperfect in the same 
sense with the “ physical” and “ mental,” that is, limited in ex- 
tent? He certainly must do so, and hence he has furnished the 
means of destruction to his own fabric. 

It will be admitted strange, that this gentleman did not correct 
his errors at this point, by availing himself of the palpable distinc- 
tion between perfection in character and perfection in extent. But 
for the influence of his speculative opinion, and the evident impos- 
sibility of proving our imperfections upon Adam in any other way, 
he certainly must have done so. We claim perfection in kind for 
Adam, physical and mental; and in mental we include moral per- 
fection. The proof is in the nature of God and in revelation. A 
being of unlimited power, wisdom, and goodness, made a human 
body and breathed into it a living soul. Were there any defects in 
the workmanship of such an Architect? Surely not. In every par- 
ticular it must have been perfect. Not only was the body in every 
organ and tissue complete, but every function was true to the de- 
sign of the great Intelligence that formed it. The mind, in its power 
to know, and think, and feel, and will, met its precise design. It 
had the capability of moral distinctions, df moral impulsions, and 
moral retributions, without a defect. God had exerted his holy 
power to produce such capabilities, and he must have succeeded. 
No corruptions weakened or defiled this pure moral nature, no fell 
disease preyed upon his body. ‘‘ Good,” all good, “very good.” 
Now, can this author question this? And can he claim any such 
perfection for any man now living? Let it be marked that perfec- 
tion in extent is not the question. This is not predicable of any 
finite being. However earnestly it may have been argued in this 
“Philosophy,” it is not, and cannot be, a questzon. 
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But another attempt to accommodate this speculative opinion is 
found in his discussion of the subject of “‘temptation.” His views 
upon this point are thus defined :— 


“‘ Where, then, shall we find the element in question? [Demand for 
resistance.| It is, doubtless, to be found (in such a temptation as we 
are considering) in the conscious tendency of the appetite to seek its grati- 
fication in the forbidden object.” 

“The appetite being but a modification of desire, the same element 
may be found in any temptation to evil; and its general designation 
would be a conscious tendency of some of the desires to seek gratification 
in a forbidden olyect.”—P. 19. 


Here is the doctrine plainly avowed that the desire to yield to 
a solicitation to evil is essential to temptation. It is hence claimed 
that such desire may exist in the mind of an entirely sanctified 
Christian, and indicate no sin or need of atonement, if the will de- 
cide against it. This is the standard for a holy man under the 
Christian scheme ; and, of course, as our author has undertaken to 
assert the identity of perfection before and after the fall, he must 
show that our first parents were capable of a ‘desire to seek gra- 
tification in a forbidden object” while they retained their original 
purity, and that the fall occurred only when this desire obtained 
the consent of the will. The writer shall speak for himself :— 


‘“‘ Suppose that Eve, as she walks through the garden, has her atten- 
tion attracted by the forbidden tree ; and, perceiving ‘ that it was plea- 
sant to the eyes,’ pauses to admire the beauty of its foliage and of the 
rich fruit which hangs from its boughs, till she is diverted by the 
melody proceeding from some neighboring bower, or by the approach 
of her companion in bliss, or some heavenly visitant. Here the for- 
bidden tree has been contemplated with emotions of beauty, and yet 
they have furnished no occasion for resistance. There was nothing 
as yet to resist; since, undoubtedly, it was among the most beautiful 
trees of the garden, and was one of the works of God which she had 
not been prohibited from looking upon, but only from tasting. Suppose, 
again, that her attention is attracted by the beauties of this tree, as she 
is admiring all the works of its Creator, and she tarries beneath its 
shade till hunger begins to steal upon her; when her mind turns to the 
clusters of which she has often eaten, and she seeks her sole compan- 
ion, and with him sits down to the rich provision afforded by the other 
trees of the garden. ‘The woman saw that the tree was good for 
food.’ We may even suppose then, in this case, that.the forbidden fruit 
is the immediate occasion of thus exciting the appetite; and yet there 
is furnished no occasion for resistance, since the appetite here seeks 
its gratification only in allowable objects. The most that from the 
nature of the case could be even here suggested, would be the idea of 
possible danger; in which case her pure nature might have shrunk 
from the further contemplation of the tempting object, or have put itself 
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into an attitude of repellency or defense. And even this supposed idea 
of possible danger must have had its origin solely in the original admo- 
nition, and not in her experience, unless she had already received some 
other evidence than we have as yet supposed of the seducing influence 
of the forbidden tree. 

“ But suppose, again, that she has had such experience of its se- 
ducing power ; and, as the consequence of this, that the beauty of the 
forbidden tree has become abhorrent to her moral sensibilities, so that 
she looks upon its attractions only with loathing. Here, again, there 
is no occasion for resistance ; all she has to do is to yield to the feel- 
ings of repulsion which she instinctively has. 

“In tracing this chain we must, then, somewhere have omitted a 
link. We have as yet found no demand for resistance ; consequently, 
no temptation—at least, no such temptation as could naturally lead to 
actual transgression. We have not even seen any natural origin of such 
a sense of danger, as could produce the abhorrence and loathing we 
have in this last case supposed.”—Pp. 17-19. 


We have seen how this link is supplied. It is “the conscious 
tendency to seek its gratification in the forbidden object.” Now, 
with all deference to the talents of this author, we must say that 
this whole “theory of temptation” is one of the most perfect 
specimens of learned nonsense we have ever seen. What are the 
facts to be accounted for? Why, simply, how a holy being entirely 
disposed to do right should be tempted to do wrong ; and how such 
a being can become a sinner. How should a boy tempt another to 
become a truant? Ask him, certainly, and perhaps urge him; but 
if he does not wish to go, he is not tempted! If he does not resist 
himself, he has nothing to resist. His decided and persevering 
resistance to his tempter was no resistance at all, because he did 
not wish to disobey his father! The devil tempts a man in the 
sense of solicitation to evil. ‘The man feels no inclination to com- 
ply. His pure spirit shrinks with horror from the very idea of sin, 
and he refuses faithfully and perseveringly; but this, says our 
author, is no “temptation,” because the man had no “conscious 
desire to seek his gratification in forbidden objects.” There was 
nothing to resist because he had not himself to resist! What an 
unaccountable error then in the divine command, “ Resist the devil 
and he will flee from you.” It should have been, ‘ Resist yourself 
when the devil approaches, for if you are tempted you will certainly 
have a conscious desire to yield, and this desire is the only thing 
that can call for resistance!” If it is the legitimate effect of meta- 
physical speculations in theology thus to mystify a perfectly plain 
subject, we are sure no one would wish to submit to their guidance. 
We will only add, that if this theory is true at all, it is universally 
true. Ifa desire of gratification in the forbidden object is essen- 
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tial to any temptation, it is essential to all; and will our author 
acknowledge that every time he has been tempted by the devil he 
has felt a sensible inclination to yield? And when he has felt this 
desire, has he had no condemnation for it? no need, on this account, 
of pardon and purification through the blood of Christ? If so, we 
_are verily sure that his experience differs materially from that of 
other good men. But we believe no such thing of him. We have 
no doubt but, times without number, he has been conscious of 
temptations to forbidden objects, when the first and instinctive im- 
pulses of his soul were utter aversion to the suggested sin. And 
if, upon careful observation, he discovers an inclination to com- 
pliance, we have no doubt he flies to the blood that cleanseth from 
sin; for so it often happens that practically good men are better 
than their theories. 

But let us attend to the second question. How can a being 
perfectly holy become a sinner? Admitting, at the outset, that this 
question is not necessarily a theological question; that a revelation 
of the fact, without the philosophy of the fact, is sufficient for the 
purposes of faith; we think it right to suggest a different answer 
from that furnished by the book we are reviewing. 

We start with the proposition, that an impure desire, or, what we 
deem the same thing, ‘‘a conscious tendency to seek gratification 
in a forbidden object,” is impossible to a perfectly pure mind. Ob- 
serve, we do not say that such a mind may not receive a wrong 
bias from without—that evil thoughts and wrong tendencies may 
not be produced in it by the power of Satanic influence. This is 
not the question. But when evil suggestions are made wholly by 
foreign agency, do they find any response, any corresponding feel- 
ing, passion, or desire, in a spirit thus entirely holy? To answer, 
Yes, is to be guilty of the logical absurdity of claiming in the con- 
clusion something not in the premises—of asserting elements in 
the stream not in the fountain. The mind’s phenomena—its 
thoughts, feelings, and volitions—are nothing but the mind in a 
certain state. In no one of them can you have anything but the 
mind—the mind exactly as it is. If, therefore, you have a per- 
fectly pure mind, you. certainly must in every case have pure 
mental states. This argument must, so far as we can see, be de- 
cisive against the theory of our author. His assertion that such 
an inward desire, so corresponding with an outward seduction to 
evil, is perfectly pure, does not relieve his view, though it strength- 
ens ours, for by this a new issue is raised. Is a desire to do a 
thing recognized as wrong, sinful, or impure, an impure desire ? 
is entirely a separate question from the origin of sin; and to state 
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it, is to secure an affirmative answer from every unbiased mind. 
But it is enough for the purposes of our argument to have esta- 
blished our original proposition, that an impure desire is impossible 
to a perfectly pure mind. Our philosophic author ought to see 
that however far he follows the motions, feelings, or desires of this 
sinless mind, so long as he claims innocence or purity for them, he 
has done nothing toward accounting for the fall. The gulf is just 
as wide between purity and impurity as ever, and hence his theory 
has not the slightest tendency to settle the questions which it raises. 
A philosophic mind can certainly see no nearer approximation to 
sin in one state of holiness than in another. 

We are now prepared to inquire directly into the origin of evil 
in the case of Eve. And we cannot allow that she had any desire 
to seek gratification in the forbidden object because it was for- 
bidden. In other words, from the premises established, she could 
have had no desire to sin. She desired to eat of it for other rea- 
sons, which desire had nothing of the nature of rebellion in it. 
Read the sacred narrative :—‘‘ Now the serpent was more subtil 
than any beast of the field which the Lord God had made. And 
he said unto the woman, Yea, hath God said, Ye shall not eat of 
every tree of the garden? And the woman said unto the serpent, 
We may eat of the fruit of the trees of the garden: but of the fruit 
of the tree which is in the midst of the garden, God hath said, Ye 
shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die. And the 
serpent said unto the woman, Ye shall not surely die: for God 
doth know, that in the day ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall be 
opened; and ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil. And 
when the woman saw that the tree was good for food, and that it 
was pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be desired to make one 
wise, she took of the fruit thereof, and did eat; and gave also unto 
her husband with her, and he did eat.” : 

Here notice,—1. The command was intelligible and positive. 
2. The penalty was distinctly revealed, and most fearful in its 
nature. 3. Faith in what God had said, so long as it continued, 
preserved our first parents in their integrity. 4. The tempter was 
one of arch sagacity. 5. His first and great effort was to induce 
unbelief in what God had threatened, and in this he succeeded. 
6. The desire of Eve was based upon a sensation and two specu- 
lative opinions, in the origin of which Satanic agency was doubtless 
largely influential. These were, ‘that the tree was pleasant to 
the eyes ;” “that it was good for food ;” ‘‘and a tree to be de- 
sired to make one wise.” ‘These, and these alone, were the rea- 
sons of the desire, and the wish to sin against God was not among 
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them. 7. The only thing that was necessary to lead to the act, 
namely, to induce the belief that she could do it safely, and even 
with profitable results, having been accomplished, she ate the 
fruit, and her husband also. 8. The word of God, not the word 
of the devil, proved true, ‘“‘the eyes of them both were opened.” 
God’s displeasure fell upon them—they began instantly to feel the 
penalty, ‘‘ Dying ye shall die.” 9. Hence, it is clear that tempta- 
tion from the devil, and unbelief in the agent, originated the first 
sin, which was ‘‘a transgression of the law.” Can anything be 
clearer which depends upon rational inference from revealed pre- 
mises? And if it be inquired, Where was the demand for resist- 
ance previous to the origin of desire? we answer, Just where the 
temptation of the devil commenced. Had she resisted the devil 
sufficiently, she never would have had occasion to resist herself; 
and had she continued steadfastly to believe God during the trial, 
she never would have felt the desire to sin which followed it. 

Our duty requires the application of these principles to the case 
of sanctified persons under the gospel dispensation. They “ being 
made free from sin, and become servants to God, have their fruit 
unto holiness, and the end,” if faithful, ‘‘ everlasting life.” While 
the remains of carnal nature were within them, they originated 
wrong desires and passions: ‘‘'The roots of bitterness springing 
up troubled them.” ‘Their enemies were not only “the world,” 
and ‘the devil,” but “the flesh” also. But “the blood of Jesus” 
has ‘‘cleansed them from all sin;” hence this enemy, called the 
flesh, is not merely conquered, as before, but destroyed—removed, 
according to the gracious promise: “I will sprinkle clean water 
upon you, and ye shall be clean from all your filthiness, and from 
all your idols will I cleanse you.” 

Now the desire of sin cannot arise from within: “The good 
man, out of the good treasure of his heart, bringeth forth good 
things.” The devil sometimes assaults him with great violence, 
and sometimes approaches him as “an angel of light ;” but in all 
these conflicts he is on the Lord’s side. Once he had himself 
also to fight; his most grievous enemy was ‘‘the flesh ;” his 
greatest danger in engaging the world and the devil arose from 
their inward ally, the struggles of which often called forth all 
the energies of his soul, and gave his outward foes fearful 
advantage over him; but now, “being made free from sin,” every 
power of his soul is absorbed in doing and suffering the will of 
God. Himself he need not resist; for all there is of strength, pre- 
ference, or desire, for Christ’s sake, is on the side of truth and 
holiness. Nor is it the less so for being artfully or fiercely assault- 
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ed by temptation. The simple rule of his heart and life is, “ Re- 
sist the devil, and he will flee from you; draw nigh to God, and 
he will draw nigh to you.” Faith transfers the battle from his 
poor feeble soul to the Redeemer. He who was victorious upon 
the mount of temptation, is his sure defense. In the spirit of filial 
confidence and triumph he may say to his foe, There ts the power 
you defy; there is the arm you must break before you can 


crush me. 
‘“‘ Who in the strength of Jesus trusts 


Is more than conqueror.” 


Now let the original temptation get the mastery over this man; 
let his faith in the promises or threatenings of God fail; let him 
take his trust from Christ, and place it upon himself; and see how 
quick he is conquered. Shorn of his divine strength, he becomes 
weak as another man. Through unbelief he falls from his stead- 
fastness, and his soul, once pure, becomes corrupt. Now if he 
undertakes to rally, as God grant he may, he has himself again, as 
well as the world and the devil, to subdue. Now the temptation 
produces “a conscious tendency to seek gratification in a forbidden 
object ;” nay, the desire of carnal pleasure arises directly from his 
unsanctified nature. ‘‘ Out of the heart proceedeth that which de- 
fileth the man.” 

The proof in confirmation of this rational view is in experience. 
To this we confidently appeal. Does not every merely justified 
person feel this ‘“‘ conscious tendency to seek gratification in the 
forbidden object?” Is it not the greatest grief of his heart? Does 
he not weep, and mourn, and pray over it, feeling satisfied and 
happy only as he gets the victory over it. The charge of God to 
him in precisely this state is, “Go on unto perfection.” He obeys 
the command—the Saviour’s words are fulfilled: ‘“ Every branch 
that beareth fruit, he purgeth it, that it may bring forth more fruit.” 
He was sanctified in part before, but now the apostolic prayer is 
answered : “‘ The very God of peace sanctify you wholly.” And 
suffer us to inquire, Do those desires of carnal pleasure now arise 
from his heart, wholly consecrated to God? Does that spirit, 
where purity reigns, meet the seductions of the devil with “a con- 
scious desire to seek gratification in the forbidden object?” Grati- 
fication? It has no inclinations to gratify with carnal delights. 
Weak, indeed, it may be—“ weaker than a bruised reed”—but 
love divine is its only “gratification ;” swallowed up in God, his 
glory is its only delight. It spurns the unholy pleasures which 
temptation offers as soon as they are recognized. 

’ Now let those who enjoy the blessing of perfect love judge whe- 
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ther this is the true relation of their souls to worldly enjoyment, or 
whether they find in every temptation ‘a conscious tendency to 
seek gratification in the forbidden object!” From the whole force 
of experience, observation, and Scripture, we verily believe our 
appeal will be sustained by the unanimous support of those who 
know the things whereof they affirm. 

In conclusion of this topic let us remark, that the author of this 
theory of temptation does not hesitate to claim its unrestricted 
application to the temptations of the immaculate Saviour ! 


“ Though not tempted in every identical way in which it is possible 
for man to be tempted, we cannot doubt that his temptations were the 
same in nature, and at least equal in degree, with those to which our 
first parents or any of their proper offspring could be innocently sub- 
ject. But we have seen that these are all subject to temptations which 
reach beyond the mere thoughts.”—P. 147. 


Can it be possible that any man will adhere to a theory that 
pushes him to such extremes? The Saviour of the world in every 
temptation actuated by “‘a conscious desire to seek gratification in 
a forbidden object!” The holy Redeemer feeling a desire to wor- 
ship the devil! Assaulted by the prince of darkness in many 
ways, and in every instance being obliged to grapple with and 
put down a desire to do the hellish deeds to which he was urged! 
and inclining to seek gratification in such acts! Whose soul does 
not recoil with instinctive horror at such an imputation? And yet 
as the Saviour was “tempted in all points like as we are,” better 
it seems to allow it than to admit that we may be tempted without 
it, and thus ruin a favorite theory. Whoever can endure to read 
an elaborate attempt to prove a doctrinal consequence so preposte- 
rous and shocking, may find it some ten pages.in length in “ The 
Philosophy of Christian Perfection,” from p. 145. 

But it is time to introduce the author’s views upon the subject 
of depravity. His governing idea of Adamic perfection required 
peculiar opinions on this subject also. These he found already 
originated and argued in Edwards on Original Sin. Want of room 
will not allow us to quote them at length ; they are familiarly stated 
and fully indorsed in Upham’s Mental Philosophy, vol. ii, § 189-196. 
It is claimed that 
“the injury consequent on Adam’s sin consisted in a derangement 


of the powers which God had given him, and not in the acquisition of 
any constitutional principles in themselves evil.” 


Why did the writer say constitutional principles, except to make 
a defense easier? Certainly no one ever claimed that. constitu- 
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tional principles, either good or bad, are acquired in any way. 
But principles, in themselves evil, may, nevertheless, have assumed 
the government of the soul. 

The author says truly that “this derangement of his moral 
powers was such as to render him incapable of keeping the divine 
law ;” and “that this incapacity did in no way tend to release him 
personally from the claims of the law under which God had placed 
him,” (p. 34;) but sums up in relation to Adam’s descendant as 


follows :— 


“First. He is constitutionally destitute of the love of God as a con- 
trolling principle of his nature. Second. As one consequence of the 
absence of this regulating principle, he early finds his appetites and 
passions, and all the lower elements of his nature, clamorous for in- 
dulgence, and impatient of control. Third. From his connection with 
a sinful world, he must, on reaching the years of discretion, find him- 
self more or less under the influence of habits, whose tendency is to 
incline him to transgression and sin. Finally. It follows from all 
these considerations, that even prior to the effects of voluntary sinful 
indulgence, his moral power is enfeebled by Adam’s disobedience, and 
he has become subject to temptations and dangers, though not, as we 
can perceive, differing materially in their nature, yet more numerous 
and varied than those which attached to man’s original condition.” 


—P. 36. 


Here is this queer use of the word “constitutional” again. He 
is “constitutionally,” as his Creator made him, a man; but a 
fallen, depraved man. “ He early finds his appetites and passions, 
&c., clamorous for indulgence.” ‘Early?’ One would be in- 
clined to inquire, How early? This indefiniteness has a reason, 
which will presently appear. How does he come to be inclined 
‘to transgression and sin?” Why, “from his connection with a 
sinful world, he must, on reaching the years of discretion, find 
himself under the influence of habits, whose tendency is to incline 
him to transgression and sin.” Whose habits? His own, or other 
people’s? As “he finds himself under the influence of ‘these’ 
habits,” they must, it would seem, be his own. He must have 
formed them some time previous to his “ reaching the years of dis- 
cretion.” But as this is impossible, and his difficulties arise from 
“a connection with a sinful world,” the habits of others must be 
intended. Had the author said example instead of “habits,” he 
would have avoided this obscurity. A little bad literature here ; 
but the theology is worse. But how is it with this moral being 
previous to the effect of these “habits?” Why, “even prior to 
the effects of voluntary sinful indulgence his moral power is en- 
feebled (notice, ‘enfeebled’ only, not depraved) by Adam’s dis- 
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obedience, and he has become subject to temptations and dangers, 
though not, as we can perceive, differing materially in their nature, 
yet more numerous and varied than those which attached to man’s 
original condition.” It is strange that any educated man will 
write so loosely. Here are these “temptations and dangers” 
atising directly from ‘‘ Adam’s disobedience ;” and yet not “ dif- 
fering materially in their nature” from those Adam suffered before 
his sin! 

But let us examine this theory of depravity as a whole. This 
edition of it differs in no essential particular from that which we 
have in Edwards and Upham, and to which our author refers us. 
It asserts that the depraved action of the natural and moral sensi- 
bilities is depravity, and the whole of it; and that the absence of 
love to God is the sole cause of it. It is only “early” that man 
finds his appetites and passions, and all the lower elements of his 
nature, clamorous for indulgence and impatient of control, when, 
‘from his connection with a sinful world,” he finds himself under 
the influence of bad “habits” or example. His powers are “ de- 
ranged ” or “‘enfeebled” only in consequence of Adam’s sin; and 
how even this could occur, the author makes a very feeble and 
ineffectual attempt to show. 

We object to this view, that it assigns a result of depravity for 
its cause. If it be said that “ men are depraved because they fail 
to love God,” we ask, Why do they fail to love God? The 
answer would be, ‘“‘ Because they are depraved ;” and thus we have 
a clear specimen of reasoning in a circle: Men are depraved be- 
cause they fail to love God, and they fail to love God because they 
are depraved! The only point at which this argument can be deemed 
vulnerable is that which asserts the cause of Mr. Edwards’ cause. In 
regard to this it is only necessary to insist that no other fact than 
man’s innate original depravity is adequate to account for this unt- 
versal failure to love God. If man be nota sinner, in the sense of in- 
herent depravity, prior to all voluntary sin, then the universal de- 
fection of the race remains unaccounted for, and the Scriptural 
history of the fall of man fails to explain, as we deem it was in- 
tended to do, the present rebellious and wretched state of the 
human family. 

Our author talks of “the infusion of evil into man’s nature” in a 
way almost to indicate a forgetfulness of the spirituality of mind. 
He undoubtedly believes that it is an indivisible unit, without body 
‘or parts, and, hence, that all this language is perfectly idle. This 
is a form of expression that our opponents have chosen for us. 
Certainly no man‘can find it either in our Articles of Religion or 
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in our accredited standard authors. Our Seventh Article is Me- 
thodism on this subject as we understand it, and are willing to 
defend it :— 

“Original sin standeth not in the following of Adam, (as the 
Pelagians do vainly talk,) but it is the corruption of the nature of 
every man, that naturally is engendered of the offspring of Adam, 
whereby man is very far gone from original righteousness, and of 
his own nature inclined to evil, and that continually.” 

This is a plain view of facts, which it would be difficult for a 
thinking man to deny. Our author, we presume, would be very 
reluctant to deny it; and yet “the corruption of the nature of every 
man that naturally is engendered of the offspring of Adam,” is in 
language of very different import from ‘‘a derangement of the 
powers which God had given him,” “constitutionally destitute of 
the love of Guu,” “his moral power is enfeebled by Adam’s dis- 
obedience,” and the like. 

The great error of this writer is in transcending the proper 
limits of philosophy in his psychological speculations. We claim 
that its true sphere is the facts, and not the manner of the facts. 
This is an admitted general principle in mental science. But it 
seems that in this attempt of psychology to give law to theology, 
the old error of grappling with the mode of mental phenomena is 
to be revived. Not content with ascertaining the nature and extent 
of depravity, it must be shown how we are depraved. The method 
which the author has adopted has misled him. He is determined 
to be a philosophic theologian instead of a theological philosopher. 
Hence, assumed psychology is his starting point. It is true, that 
if this primary position were infallibly certain, and his processes 
of ratiocination were so also, this a priort method ought to lead 
him to correct results. But is it so? How has it become so? 
Indeed, we can conceive of nothing more directly injurious to the 
credit of philosophy than such imprudent, extravagant assumptions 
in its favor. The uncertainty of this foundation has imposed im- 
mense difficulty upon all who have depended upon it to harmonize 
their conclusions with revelation. 

But let this method be inverted. Let us take revelation fully 
supported by fact, as the basis of the investigation, and ascend @ 
posterior: to the limit of philosophy. Here is the universal sin- 
fulness of unregenerate human nature. God’s law is trampled 
under foot; the rights of man are superseded by the demands of 
selfishness ; the creature is preferred to the. Creator; the body to 
the soul ; time to eternity. There is war in this world over the 
scene of peace and order: war with conscience ;. war with duty ; 
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war with God, and war with man. However humane and lovely 
the natural intellect and earthly dispositions of men may sometimes 
appear, when you call for them in the field of religious labor, of 
pious action, under the influence of genuine Christian motive, they 
are not there. In the field of selfishness they are always to be 
found; in that of God’s glory, never. To go into the detail of 
proof, where the memory of past consciousness, or present expe- 
rience, or universal observation, combine to attest the Scriptural 
view, must be wholly unnecessary. Here, then, is the starting 
point—solid foundation on which to base an argument. ‘The 
fruit is corrupt;” the stream is impure. What, then, can be 
easier or more legitimate than to infer that the tree is corrupt, the 
fountain impure? The mind’s natural religious phenomena are 
unmixed sin. It must, therefore, be psychologically correct to 
infer that its religious state is totally sinful. Show us an uncon- 
verted man who is in any sense or in one single respect a pious 
man, and we will admit that the state of his soul is not totally de- 
praved, and also that the general principle of total depravity is not 
predicable of human nature. But so long as no such man can be 
found, and the Scriptures include all under sin, we must insist that 
universal sinfulness clearly indicates, and indubitably proves, “the 
corruption of the nature of every man, that naturally is engendered 
of the offspring of Adam, whereby man is very far gone from ori- 
ginal righteousness, and of his own nature inclined to evil, and 
that continually.” 

Here, then, is the mind’s condition inferred from the mind’s acts, 
just as we infer its powers from its phenomena ; a totally depraved 
state ascertained from a totally depraved action: and this is the 
limit of philosophical inquiry. Attempt to settle the mode of this 
depravity, and you rush at once into midnight darkness, where the 
light of revelation and psychology never has penetrated. Here 
is the point at which the bold and daring spirit of: philosophy 
must be checked. We may not with impunity assume to settle 
the manner of moral more than of intellectual condition and 
development. 

We pass now to the consideration of his views upon “the na- 
ture and extent of the divine provisions for man’s recovery from 
the moral effects of the fall.” Having prepared the way by at- 
tempting to show that Adami¢ perfection was really quite imper- 
fect, that in their state of original purity our first parents were 
liable to errors of judgment and practice, and: subject to “ troubles 
and trials,” and that they were capable of a conscious desire to seek 
gratification in a forbidden object, without, however, in the least 
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affecting their moral rectitude in the sight of God; and by assert- 
ing a negative depravity only—implying nothing but the withdrawal 
of God in his love and-holiness from the soul, and hence requiring 
no renovation, no “cleansing from sin,” only “regulating in the 
relative position of its powers”—our author proceeds to set forth the 
claim of Adamic perfection for sanctified persons under the gospel. 
This perfection must, of course, be strictly legal if it is Adamic, 
and hence the first thing is to show that the law is unchangeable 
and binding upon every man in all its force for ever. ‘This post- 
tion is a true one, and we are happy to give our readers the sub- 
stance of the argument by which it is supported. 

A third arrangement may be conceived, that would have re- 
leased the posterity of Adam, either altogether or in part, from the 
obligations of the moral law; in other words, in regard to man, 
the moral law might have been altogether abrogated, or at least so 
far repealed that its claims might be graduated by man’s enfeebled 
powers. Inasmuch as such a plan has been suggested, as indeed 
the one adopted by infinite Wisdom, it is deserving of a moment’s 
consideration. : 

The great objection to this view is, that it seems to presuppose 
that the principles of rectitude are dependent upon the divine vo- 
lition, in such a sense as to be liable to repeal or change ; whereas 
it appears to us that the law to which a Being, infinite in perfec- 
tion, would, from the very nature of the case, make his intelligent 
creatures subject, cannot, without a species of impiety, be sup- 
posed else than perfect. This law, then, of which the rule of per- 
fect obedience in the garden, and the commandments given on 
Sinai, are exponents, must be the same for men and for angels, 
and for all possible created intelligences. We do not mean to be 
understood, that the immutability of moral distinctions has its 
origin in “the nature of things,” and is something extraneous to 
the divine Intelligence, to which ‘‘ God himself is amenable, and 
desires to be considered as amenable ;” and in such a sense that 
it can be said to be “the duty of God” to do this or that. We 
believe that such forms of expression are not only wanting in 
philosophic accuracy, but that they present truth to the mind in a 
wrong aspect, and are evil in their tendency. We believe, never- 
theless, that the principle on which the distinction between right 
and wrong rests is eternal and immutable, not “ existing interwoven 
and. imbedded in the nature and constitution of things,” but exist- 
ing as an element of the divine constitution. Belonging thus to 
God himself, it is not “a principle of nature” any more than it is 
“a matter of creation.” It.is neither; but it is coexistent and 
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coeternal with the Deity. With Dr. Wardlaw, author of the 
Christian Ethics, we say: “It is evident that there could be no 
authority extraneous to Deity, and no principles of rectitude but 
such as had their subsistence in the divine mind.” With this 
immutability of moral distinctions, however sustained, any change 
in the requirements of the law of perfection is entirely at variance. 
We cannot, then, admit it for one moment; and are, therefore, 
driven to the conclusion that the perfect law under which Adam 
was originally placed remains unchanged, and in full force. This 
we believe to be the sentiment of Christian philosophy ; and Knapp 
but gives it utterance when he says: ‘ Moral laws are in them- 
selves universally obligatory, and unalterable as the laws of na- 
ture.” —Pp. 38-43. 

In regard to this argument we think it proper to remark,— 

1. That it is perfectly conclusive and: amply sustained by the 
best theologians of every period. 

2. That it is not a psychological argument. It is true that the 
author believes it to be “‘the sentiment of Christian philosophy,” 
and it is, so far as sound logic, or drawing correct conclusions 
from a comparison of related ideas, may be justly styled ‘‘ Chris- 
tian philosophy.” But no powers or phenomena of the human 
soul form the basis of the argument or conduct the development 
of this important truth. 

3. The inference drawn from the position established is a non 
sequitur, and, hence, if true at all, must rest upon proof other than 
the unchangeable character of the divine law. This inference, 
though not presented in immediate connection with the premises, 
is abundantly claimed in different parts of the book, namely, that 
the obedience of the perfect Christian is a strictly legal obedience. 
The question upon which we join issue here is simply this, the 
immutable claims of God’s law being in full force upon the agent, 
can he be accepted of God, or in any true sense “‘ perfect,” without 
perfectly obeying that law? Our author would say No to this 
question; we answer, Yes. 

And, 1. By universal Protestant consent man’s acceptance 
and “perfection,” must commence without legal obedience ; 
or, in other words, nothing he does, or can do, has the slight- 
est tendency to render him just before God. ‘In the language 
of Scripture, ‘‘ A man is not justified by the works of the law, but 
by the faith of Jesus Christ ;” and of our Ninth Article, “We are 
accounted righteous before God only for the merit of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ by faith, and not for our own works or de- 
serving :—wherefore, that we are justified by faith only is a most 
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wholesome doctrine, and very full of comfort.” Such then is the - 
relation of the offender to the divine law that his acquittal depends 
upon the intervention of an atoning Sacrifice made available by 
faith. 

2. If perfect legal obedience be the condition of acceptance at 
all, it is universally so; that is, it must be the sole ground of 
the divine approbation for every pardoned sinner and at every mo- 
ment of probation, if it is for one such person at any single moment. 
It cannot be partly for Christ’s sake and partly for legal obedience, 
or for one at one time, and the other at another, that the smile of 
divine complacency is granted. ‘To assert the acceptance of the 
Christian for one moment upon legal grounds, is, therefore, to deny 
the necessity and use of the atonement, and the intervention of a 
Mediator for all Christians at all times. Is the author prepared 
for this? Observe, we *do not speak of apostates. We mean 
those, and those only, who live so as to retain their Christian cha- 
racter. For purposes of pardon, whether at, or subsequent to, 
conversion, it is conceded that a Saviour is necessary. But if 
obedience is subsequently as perfect as before the fall, we utterly 
deny the necessity, and even the possibility, of mediatorial inter- 
vention. 

3. If this theory be true, we claim that there can be no grades 
of Christian character. But upon grounds of legal obedience the 
question is not how much of the law they shall keep. They keep 
the whole or nothing, and the whole up to the utmost extent of it; 
and hence, at every moment of their truly Christian lives, meet the 
most rigorous demands of uncompromising justice. Certainly, 
then, there can be no religious diversity among them. God has not 
made a separate law for each individual. There are not as many 
infinitely perfect divine laws as there are Christians. No: for the 
author says, in language already quoted, “This law then, of which 
the rule of perfect obedience in the garden, and the commandments 
given on Sinai, are exponents, must be the same for men and for 
angels, and for all possible created intelligences.” Now all Chris- 
tians are, as such, exactly alike, or this theory is false. 

We presume the author anticipated trouble from this view, and 
hence he has, in the latter part of his book, taken a most extraor- 
dinary position. 


‘What is that element in the law under which men are now placed, 
[Why now ?] call it by what name we will, which adapts it to all its 
subjects? What is it which adapts it equally to the intellect of a 
Pascal, or a Sir William Jones, and to that of the obscure Christian 
in the humblest walks of life? It is the element expressed by the 
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word just. The Psalmist pronounced the law holy, yet at the same 
time just and good. ‘The justice of this law consists in its entire 
adaptation to the circumstances of every individual who is under it ; 
and what we wish to remark, is, that the same principle which suits 
the law to the varying circumstances of individuals, at the same time 
renders all change in the divine law, considered as a rule of life, 
-entirely unnecessary ; and obviously removes from the holy man all 
necessity of violating, whatever may be the weakness of his mental or 
physical powers.”——Pp. 104, 105. 


Here, then, is this “‘ perfect law,” which ‘‘must be the same for 
men and for angels, and for all possible created intelligences,” 
brought down to “the varying circumstances of individuals !” “ of 
every individual!” And this is the man who complains of Dr. Peck 
for what he is pleased to term his “new standard of obedience !” 
though the doctor only claimed, as the context should have shown, 
and as he sufficiently explained in the last number of the Review, 
that what a man can do is all God requires of him “‘as a condition 
of acceptance.” 

We would simply ask, if this immutable law was not in full force 
upon Adam after he fell, before he was redeemed? If we are to 
believe our author, it certainly was, as he claims its binding obliga- 
tion upon all men at all times. But was Adam able to keep it? 
We suspect not ;—unless, because the law was “just,” it was 
adapted to his existing condition. And is not the law in full force 
upon the finally lost, and upon the devils in hell? Certainly it is; 
for it never relaxes its claims upon those who are once responsible 
to it. But, says our author, no impossibilities are required ;—the 
law must be perfectly adapted, therefore, to the “varied circum- 
stances” of these inhabitants of the world of woe ! 

There is no escaping from this position but by retraction; for 
if the reason why the law can be perfectly kept by man is the fact 
that it is binding, then wherever it is binding it can be kept. And 
if its binding force depends upon its adaptation to the precise cir- 
cumstances of its rightful subjects, then it must be perfectly adapted 
to the condition of all men and angels, both good and bad. 

But does this writer really intend to claim that a man’s duty is 
limited by his ability? He certainly does, as will appear from his dis- 
sent from Dr. Upham’s proposition, namely, “God is to be regarded 
as righteous in exacting from us whatever we could or might have 
rendered him, if Adam had not fallen, and if the race had remained 
holy.” ‘“‘ Against this doctrine,” he says, ‘‘in whatever language 
it is couched, or by whatever formula expressed, we feel bound to 
enter our solemn protest.” So that if a debtor, on his way to pay 
his.creditor a thousand dollars, is drawn into dissipation, and, at the 
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very last moment of the stipulated credit, loses his all by gambling, 
he is discharged from the debt. His obligation, forsooth, must be 
limited by his ability! The ability to meet the claim he really once 
had, but he has voluntarily destroyed it ; and what is to be done? 
Why, the claim must at once adjust itself to his new and unex- 
pected circumstances. Adam, too, in paradise kept a law which 
was adapted to his noble powers as the perfect creation of a perfect 
God. But by sin he fell to a state of deepest degradation and utter 
helplessness. This faultless, immutable law, however, had the 
property of adjusting itself to the new circumstances of its erring 
subject, and hence at once regulated its claims by the ability of the 
sinner, though he had by an open abuse of his freedom and con- 
tempt of that law disposed of his ability to keep it, as it stood be- 
fore the fall. We presume that any further development of such 
absurdity is wholly unnecessary. 

4. If we may claim that the goodness and wisdom of God have 
provided a Saviour whose gifts supply our strength, whose merit 
atones for our sins and makes up the difference between our actual 
services and the just claims of the law; that merit being available 
upon the exercise of a faith which produces the utmost exertion 
of our gracious ability, and the purification of our motives, then we 
may claim also that accepted Christians do not necessarily keep 
the law to its utmost extent, even though the law remains in full 
force. And here we come upon plain common ground: Paul saith, 
“T can do all things through Christ which strengtheneth me.” Not, 
I can perfectly keep the law, and therefore have no need of Christ. 
Again: ‘For Christ is the end of the law for righteousness to 
every one that believeth.” Of the ceremonial law only, our author 
would say, then, “To him that believeth” not, the ceremonial 
law is all of it in full force. ‘‘ The law is our schoolmaster to 
bring us to Christ.” ‘But of him are ye in Christ Jesus, who 
of God is made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctifica- 
tion, and redemption.” Now we have seen that perfect obedience 
to the law would supersede the necessity of all this. Christ would 
in that case be only our justification, not “the end of the law for 
righteousness,” not our ‘‘ wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctifi- 
cation, and redemption.” But mark that decisive passage in Gala- 
tians 11, 20, 21: ‘1 am crucified with Christ: nevertheless I live ; 
yet not I, but Christ liveth in me; and the life which I now live in 
the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and 
gave himself for me. I do not frustrate the grace of God, for if 
righteousness come by the law, then Christ is dead in vain.” A 
clearer, fuller argument, against the doctrine of legal perfection, 
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and in favor of the total dependence of the Christian upon the Sa- 
viour and his atoning merits, instead of his own works, for his ac- 
ceptance, need not be. sought and is not required. 
We have found that the entire life of the Christian must be a 
life of strict dependence upon the merits of Christ; and that the 
-moment he should be judged by the character of his own acts, 
compared with the rigor of divine justice, he would be condemned 
without mercy. All that Wesley asserts, in the following evange- 
lical lines, is therefore strictly true of every soul:— 
“‘ Every moment, Lord, I need 
The merit of thy death.” 


Of course this must include the state in which sanctification is in- 
complete.. ‘If we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to for- 
give us our sins, and cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” Not 
“‘to regulate our moral powers,” but ‘‘to cleanse us.” And, “if 
we walk in the light as he is in the light, we have fellowship one 
with another, and the blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us 
from all sin.” . 

Thus we think it fully appears, that the inference of the fact of 
perfect legal obedience from the immutable claims of the law is a 
non sequitur. 

We now enter upon the direct question :—Is Christian perfec- 
tion Adamic perfection ? And if not, what is it? And we claim 
that the controversy is now reduced to comparatively narrow limits. 
We have removed one by one the great pillars upon which the 
author’s theory rests. He depended upon psychology to prove that 
the Adamic state was quite imperfect, but it proved no such thing. 
It became clear, upon examination, that his conclusions were based 
upon imperfect analysis, and his processes conducted by mistaken 
analogies: that the only sources of truth upon the subject were 
the perfections of God and the Holy Scriptures; and that these 
formed the conclusion of man’s finished physical and mental (in- 
cluding moral) perfection. 

He invoked the spirit of philosophy to prove upon Adam, previous 
to his fall, ‘‘the conscious desire to seek gratification in a forbidden 
object,”—such desires as we now sometimes have ; but there was 
no response. It was found that these desires could not coexist 
with perfect purity. 

He sought psychologically to develop a depravity that implied 
no inward corruption, and that consisted only in the derangement 
of powers still the same as before the fall, resulting from the absence 
of love to God, and hence requiring no destruction of inward sin to 
restore the soul to its pristine state; but there were the stubborn 
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facts of a totally depraved life, incontestibly indicating a totally 
depraved mind ; there was the universal failure to love God, argu- 
ing, conclusively, the universal sinfulness from which it sprang. 

And then he seized upon a glorious truth—the unchangeable cha- 
racter of the Jaw—(in the support of which, however, he found no 
room for “‘our psychology”)—which it seemed must surely imply 
Adamic perfection ; but no such conclusion would follow his pre- 
mises. ‘The Scriptures would insert, as utterly indispensable, the 
blood of Jesus between the best actions of men and the rigorous 
claims of the law; and hence this strong reliance failed to uphold 
the new philosophical system. Other minor arguments there are, 
in considerable numbers, scattered through the book, which we 
deem it unnecessary to examine in this review. The following 
reasons for denying Adamic perfection, under the gospel, will, we 
think, properly close this discussion :— 

1. Adam was a perfect man. A perfect man must be one whose 
body and soul are right, compared with a perfect standard, as it 
exists in the mind of the Deity. He knows what is right ; and that 
knowledge is his law. From his infinite knowledge he must com- 
pare every fact of man with perfect truth. And first, in regard to 
the character of body and mind: he knows what ought to exist in 
them. He knows what every organ and tissue of a human body 
ought to be; and this knowledge is, of course, the standard by 
which he would judge of the physical powers of Adam. And we 
claim that, by the test of this law, they were perfect. ‘The proof, 
as we have before seen, is the fact that he made them just as they 
~ were. Now had they, in any sense, deteriorated from the time 
when they left his forming hand, they must still have been compared 
with that perfect standard, and would have been imperfect. But 
there could have been no deteriorating cause operating upon the 
constitution of man previous to the fall. ‘There was perfect health 
in a sinless state. We can conceive of the law of progress and 
development in full force at that period, though we cannot of the 
action of disorder and decay. 

Mental character must have been compared with the same infal- 
lible standard. The knowledge of what it ought to be, was com- 
plete in God; and that washislaw. This required perfection in the 
power of intelligence, the power of thought, the power of reasoning, 
the power of feeling, and the power of determining. It was the 
same, whether these powers were appropriated to natural or moral 
subjects. Had they been less in kind than God knew they ought 
to be, they would have been imperfect. But could God have 
made them so? No one would admit it. The power of knowing 
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the right, of choosing the right, and of doing the right, was, there- 
fore, certainly perfect; or, in other words, exactly what God knew 
it ought to be. And the capability of indefinite mental progression 
must have been complete also, compared with the same law. So 
far we can see no room for cavil. ‘ 

Next, as to the use of these powers. Here we are compelled, by 
our starting point, which is the character of God, to set up the same 
claim. What may have been the character and extent of physical 
action and development, we do not now know. But it is certain 
that if there had been any abuse of the physical laws, such abuse 
would have been stn. God knew what ought to be the action of 
every muscle in the body, the function of every organ. The slight- 
est variation from this standard would, of course, have been a phy- 
sical wrong, and condemned by the knowledge of God. This know- 
ledge, or what God knew to be right, must have been the law to 
which man was responsible for the use of his body. To assert that 
this law was violated would be to predicate sin of a sinless state ; 
which is impossible. 

Nor could there have been any perversion of mental powers in 
this perfect state. The ability to know was brought into action 
where and as God knew it ought to be. The acquisition of intel- 
ligence from perception, consciousness, and reason, must have been 
exceedingly rapid. How rapid we cannot tell; but God’s law was 
its literal standard. ‘Thought was always pure, always right, as to 
the character, subjects, and extent of it. Had it varied in any of 
these respects, from what God knew it should be, it would have 
been sin against that faultless law. The sensibilities were exactly 
what they were expected and required tobe. Every emotion, every 
desire, reached the standard of immaculate holiness. The same 
principle secured the correct determination of the will. 

Thus, in character and conduct, Adam wasa perfect man. Not 
merely “morally perfect,” as our author has claimed, but physically 
and mentally, in precisely the same sense compared with the same 
standard—the knowledge of God as to what he ought to be. This 
is Adamic perfection. 

And we now inquire, Are there any such perfect men? This is 
a question of fact; but one which every person is able satisfactorily 
to answer. The Scriptures aid us in this judgment. ‘We are 
fools for Christ’s sake; but ye are wise in Christ: we are weak; 
but ye are strong: ye are honorable; but we are despised,” &c. 
‘My strength is made perfect in weakness.” ‘For when I am 
weak thenamI strong.” ‘Sorrowful, yet always rejoicing.” How, 
we ask, would these expressions have suited the condition of Adam 
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and Eve before the fall? ‘ We are weak,” “ perfect in weakness,” 
‘“‘ when I am weak,” “sorrowful,” and the like. No physical or 
mental ‘‘ weakness” was true of them; and hence a sense of it 
would have beenimpossible. But here are Paul and his associates, 
among the most eminent and perfect of Christians, realizing and 
confessing the weakness of poor human nature in themselves, and 
more than intimating their power as Christians, or, in other words, 
the extent to which they appropriated, by faith, the power of Christ, 
depended upon their true sense of it; while others, of most defect- 
ive Christianity, imagined they were strong. With his eye upon 
his own imperfections, compared with the stern law of God, and also 
upon Christ, who strengthened him, Paul could consistently say, 
“Most gladly, therefore, will I rather glory in my infirmities, that 
the power of Christ may rest upon me. ‘Therefore I take pleasure 
in infirmities, in reproaches, in necessities, in persecutions, in dis- 
tresses, for Christ’s sake ; for when I am weak, then am I strong. 
I am become a fool in glorying : ye have compelled me; for I ought 
to have been commended of you: for in nothing am I behind the 
very chiefest apostles, though I be nothing.” Surely Adam never 
could have said this. 

But further; upon the question of fact, experience and observation 
are decisive. No individual has anything more.than to know him- 
self to be aware that he is a very imperfect man. Those who have 
deepest understanding of the facts of their own hearts, have the 
most overwhelming sense of their own utter unworthiness ; and 
that even compared with their own knowledge of the intended and 
required character and destiny of man. And if so in the light of 
what they know, how must it be in the light of what God knows they 
ought to be? Sometimes indeed fancy has arrayed a human being 
in the garb of complete perfection ; but, at near approach, the vision 
has always vanished. Bodily condition is below the standard of a 
divine formation, showing, at every point, with more or less dis- 
tinctness, depending upon the truthfulness of the view, the sad 
effects of the fall. Nor can its practical use be vindicated by the 
law, as it has always and invariably existed in the mind of the 
Deity. It neither moves so truly nor so briskly as it should, to 
fulfill its Maker’s high behests. ‘The soul is clogged by its dull 
mortality, and enfeebled by its relation to a long line of degenerate 
ancestry. Its discriminations often fail; its impulsions are com- 
paratively weak; and its retributions often untrue. The relations 
it holds to God and man are but obscurely perceived, and the duties 
they demand frequently unknown till it is too late to perform them. 
Ah! these are very imperfect bodies—imperfect minds. 
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2. Adam had no need of a Mediator. His intercourse was direct 
with God. He asked for nothing through the name of another, or 
for the sake of another. His own perfect rectitude was the ground 
and the condition of his full and instant gratification, whether his 
wants were of physical or spiritual origin. The fact that no Medi- 


_ ator was provided, is the proof. And.can our author, can any man, 


claim this degree of excellence for any Christian? If a servant 
of Christ were as perfect as Adam, he must have the same rights, 
and be met with divine supplies upon the same terms. The laws 
of divine communication are immutable. Admitting the necessity 
of atonement for the forgiveness of sins, the soul, brought into pre- 
cisely the same state of perfection with Adam, would sustain the 
same relation to God, and of course have no more need of the name 
of Christ than he. Upon this theory you should therefore never 
hear a perfect Christian pray, O, Lord, bless me for Christ’s sake ; 
hear and answer me for Christ’s sake ; save me for Christ’s sake! 
for in perfect legal Adamic obedience he is already blessed—he 
is heard, and answered, and saved on his own account, or by virtue 
of fulfilling the law. 

But no Christians approach God thus. Their first experience is 
a view of their need of Christ, and an act of sincere dependence 
upon him; and their mature experience is an utter renunciation of 
self, and a total reliance upon Christ for everything and at every 
moment. Observe the life of such a man; listen to his prayers, 
and see the all-absorbing charm of his soul. O it is Jesus, Jesus, 
Jesus! Nay, feel the power of perfect faith, and drink perpetually 
from the living fountain of purity, and see how totally you will ac- 
cord with the sentiment of the apostle, ‘‘ Most gladly, therefore, 
will I rather glory in my infirmities, that the power of Christ may 
rest upon me;” or with the dying exclamation of the sainted 
Wesley,— 

‘“‘T the chief of sinners am ; 
But Jesus died for me.” 


The actual intervention and indispensable necessity of a Mediator 
to give the best of men audience with the Deity, to supply all their 
deficiencies by the merit of his blood, and plead for them before the 
throne, without ceasing, therefore proves: inceneeeetily that theirs 
is not Adamic perfection. 

Other arguments there are in proof of this great truth; but, for 
the purposes of this review, they are not necessary, and hence will 
be omitted. 

Now a brief attention to the question, What perfection is attain- 
able in this life? We answer, Christian perfection ; or, that which 
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originates in Christ, appropriates the merits of Christ, and lives to 
the giory of Christ. 

It is the perfection of sanctification, or entire deliverance from 
inward sin. ‘‘ The very God of peace sanctify you wholly.” ‘The 
blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, cleanseth us from all sin.” 

It is the perfection of the Christian graces. Love is the princi- 
pal of these. ‘‘ Perfect love casteth out fear.” ‘‘ Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind, and with all thy strength, and thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” Upon this we remark: 1. That the obedience rendered to 
this command is less than obedience to the perfectly unchangeable 
law, by just so much as the powers of man are less than they would 
have been if he had never been a sinner. 2. That it implies pure 
motives and the full devotion of all the capabilities of the soul and 
the body to God. 3. That the power of filial, perfect love, the 
spirit of love, and the exercise of love, are all from Christ, and all 
the obedience rendered is through faith in his name. In no other 
way could it be accepted. For Christ’s sake, “it is accepted ac- 
cording to what a man hath, and not according to what he hath 
not.” 4. The deficiencies of our service must be atoned for by 
the blood of Christ, or the Jaw must bend to accommodate them. 
The latter is impossible ; therefore the former must be true. 

Upon each of these topics we should be pleased to enlarge ; and 
we should be happy to review the criticisms of our author upon the 
systems advocated by distinguished divines; but our limits will 
not allow it. That portion of the discussion which we abbreviate, 
is, however, so well understood, and has been so long and gene- 
rally matter of agreement among theologians of the M. E. Church, 
that extended amplification is Jess important. And the writers 
assailed will, we have no doubt, defend their own works, so far as 
they are defensible. We therefore close by expressing the devout 
and earnest wish that all novelties of doctrine, as well as errors in 
practice, upon this great subject, may he calmly, firmly, and suc- 
cessfully resisted; that the Bible may remain our text-book upon 
this and every theme of faith and duty essential to salvation; and 
that experience may speedily become so general as to supersede 
wild speculation and profitless controversy. 
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Art. VIII—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. Sketches of Wesleyan Preachers. By Rosert A. West. With a 
Portrait of Dr. Bunting. 12mo., pp. 400. New-York: Lane & 
Tippett. 1848. 

WE have nothing like this book upon our catalogue. It contains 
sketches of the characters and public labors of Wesleyan ministers. 
The author’s extensive acquaintance with the Wesleyan ministry 
afforded him peculiar advantages for the accomplishment of his under- 
taking ; and his powers of description, his judgment in the selection 
of incidents, and the felicity with which he transfers his own vivid 
conceptions to his pages, impart rare excellence and high interest to 
the work. The reader will here find both excitement and nourishment, 
amusement and instruction. The author wields a nervous pen, and 
often throws off a passage, which, for brilliancy, will compare with the 
best specimens of English composition. Some of the sketches have 
been published in the Advocate. These have, however, been greatly 
enlarged and improved. The book contains many sketches whic 
have never before appeared, of equal interest with those that have 
been before the public. All who have heard or read of the leading 
spirits in the Wesleyan Conference will be gratified with the opportu- 
nity of making their acquaintance through one who knows them so 
well, and has the happy art of telling what he knows in a manner so 
consistent with the principles of good taste and elevated moral senti- 
ment. Let all obtain this book as soon as possible; and that they will 
read it through when they have obtained it, we consider as certain be- 
yond a doubt. And it is equally certain that they will be both pleased 
and profited. 





2. Lectures on the Law and the Gospel. By Sreruen H. Tyne, D.D., 
Rector of St. George’s Church, New-York. Sixth thousand. 8vo., 
pp. 404. New-York: Robert Carter. 1848. 
THE subject of these Lectures is one of vast importance. The pro- 

per distinction between the law and the gospel, and their relations to 

each other, are subjects which are not sufficiently studied by those who 
are “set for the defense of the gospel.” Our author is an evangelical 

Calvinist, and, consequently, entertains notions of imputed guilt and 

imputed righteousness held by the old Calvinistic school. These views, 

however, only give a tinge to the work, not being pushed out to those 

Antinomian consequences which have sometimes been attached to 

them. Upon the nature, permanency, obligation, and uses of the law, 

Dr. Tyng is perspicuous and orthodox. ‘The Lectures glow with a 

spirit, piety, and zeal, which render them really grateful and attractive 

to a devout heart. ‘The style of composition is beautifully flowing and 
powerfully impressive. ‘The book is well got up, and accompanied by 

a striking likeness of the author. Notwithstanding the exceptions 

which, as an orthodox Arminian, we take to a portion of the theological 

phraseology of the work, we still say distinctly that it is,a good and 
useful book—one which will amply compensate the purchase and 
reading. : 
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3. Recollections and Reflections of an Old Itinerant. A Series of Letters originally pub- 
lished in the Christian Advocate and Journal, and the Western Christian ‘Ailsecate By 
Rev. Henry Smitu. New-York: Lane & Tippett. 1848. 


Tus book contains a multitude of good things. Those who have read the letters 
in the Advocate will be glad to have them in a neat little volume. Father Smith is 
among our worthies who have labored long and faithfully for the salvation of sinners 
and the building up of the church, and are now devoutly waiting for their reward. 
When he shall have gone to heaven, he will yet speak through this pious and 
insiructive volume. Those who wish to see how the fathers labored and suffered, 
should procure and peruse this book. May it be a means of keeping us in lively 
remembrance of “the way the fathers trod,” and of preserving in healthful and vigor- 
ous action our excellent system. 





4. Experience and Ministerial Labors of Rev. Thomas Smith, late an Itinerant Preacher 
of the “— in the Methodist Episcopal Church. Compiled chiefly from his Journal. 
y Rev. Davrp Darty, of the Philadelphia Conference. New-York: Lane & 

Tippett. 1848. 

WE have here a record of the labors and successes of an ardent and faithful min- 
ister of Jesus Christ. The incidents of the book are interesting and instructive. 
Wonderful success followed the labors of Mr. Smith, and he has noted many singu- 
lar providential occurrences, which almost wear the appearance of romance. We 
doubt not but the book will be read with great interest and profit by many more than 
those who were personally acquainted with the subject. The compiler has accom- 
plished his part with great judgment, and is entitled to the thanks of the church. 
Of course we recommend the work, especially to our own people. 





5. The Nature and Ministry y Holy Angels. By Rev. James Rawson., A. M. New- 
ork: Lane & Tippett. 1848. 


~ Iw this work the author has brought out what the Scriptures teach upon the subject 
of good angels. The theme is elaborated and reduced to practical-purposes. The 
composition is chaste, perspicuous, and often elevated. As a manual upon the sub- 
ject, the work before us has no rival. It seems to be just what is wanted upon the 
subject, and we hope it will meet with an extensive circulation. We recommend it 


without the slightest reserve. 





6. A Series of Sketches, Literary and Religious, designed for the Improvement of the Young. 
By Erwin House. Edited by B. F. Terrr, A.M. 18mo., pp. so Ginein- 
nati: Swormstedt & Mitchell. 1847. 


WE are most happy to call the attention of our readers to this book. ‘The style is 
chaste and elevated, and the sentiment truly evangelical. We cannot do better than 
to give the editor’s account of its character and objects :— 


“The leading object of the book is to furnish useful, and, at the same time, attrac- 
tive reading, to the young. The elegant literature of the day has become so corrupt, 
so full of moral poison, that an effort must be made to provide works for desultory 
perusal, which, while they inform the understanding, shall please the imagination 
and improve the heart. We have impressed a literary taste upon the minds of the 
rising generation. Books adapted to their years they will have; and, whatever they 
have, they will read. This appetite we have spent time, and money, and energy, to 
create ; and, now, we must supply the food. The following Sketches, so various in 
matter, and so pure in style, may be safely adopted as a work prepared expressly to 
meet this demand.” 

We could most earnestly desire that this little work might be put into the hands 
of all our young people of both sexes. It is an admirable and attractive volume. 


#*% In consequence of an unusual demand for space, in the review department 
of this number, we have been obliged to lay over a large number of Critical Notices. 
We must, for this, beg the indulgence of authors and publishers. , 
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